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‘The lessons not learned 
~ How the school committee fails its kids 
by Maureen Dezell 





ayor Ray Flynn, who's convinced that the 
sorry state of the Boston Public Schools is 
q idening the chasm between the haves 
~ and the have-nots of the city, and who blames the 
Boston School Committee for the plight of the 
schools, is proposing a radical measure. He is 
asking voters to give up their right to choose an 
elected school committee, a body that’s existed in 
some size and shape-in Boston since 1789, and to 
have faith that he and mayors who succeed him 
can appoint school boards that will better serve the 
people of Boston — committees that will some- 
how, some way fix the public schools. 
.’Flynn’s proposal, which will appear on this 
“November's ballot, has generated considerable 
© opposition in the city, much of it from his political 
“tivals and-some from seasoned observers. It has 
‘also-garnered support from an assortment of 
groups. The rhetoric on the school-governance 
‘issue has been heated, fueled more by longtime 
~ political rivalries than by the school’ question 
actually at hand (see sidebar). Even some of the 
-tamer discussions of a new and different school 
committee tend to be political, focusing less on 


what a new body could do than on who would 
serve on it — and which interest groups would be 
best served by it. 

Left out of many. of. these debates and 
discussions, even among those who purport to be 
their champions,. are the 54,000 children and 
teenagers who attend the Boston Public Schools — 
students who get, or in many cases don’t get, an 
education in a system that becomes demonstrably 
more expensive, less effective, and more depressed 
each year. 

Boston school students don’t carry much 
political weight, for a number of reasons. They 
don’t vote. Their parents don’t vote. The students 
aren't likely to vote even after they reach 18, Most 
of them are black, many are Hispanic and Asian. 
Almost all of them are poor. And like any 
politically disenfranchised group, they get little in 
the way of services and attention from public 
officials — even those elected ostensibly to serve 
their interests. 

The sad plight of Boston Public School (BPS) 
students has been well documented. The city’s 

See LESSONS, page 6 
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SHORT STOPS 





VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 
Channel 7 


It was initially a tough go for the television networks, 
which were trying to get an early handle on the killer 
earthquake that rocked northern California on Tuesday. 
They were slow getting on the story, and when they did, 
they featured far too many sportscasters fretting about 
Game Three of the World Series. 

Such errors are forgivable, however, given the 
unexpectedness of the disaster and the fact that all those 
satellite trucks were set up right outside Candlestick Park. 

What's not forgivable is the self-serving news-break- 
within-a-news-break imposed upon viewers of Boston’s 
CBS affiliate, WNEV (Channel 7), dutintg the crucial early 
coverage of the destruction. 

Shortly after CBS News took to the airwaves — about 
an hour after the quake — Dan Rather relayed a message 
from Civil Defense: don’t call into or out of northern 
California; the area’s few operating phone lines are 
needed for emergericiés. Then he cut to CBS's first feed 
from San Francisco affiliate KPIX, an interview with a 
woman who was on the Bay Bridge when a section of 
roadway collapsed. 

WNEYV, however, interrupted the transmission. Anchor 
R.D. Sahl announced that the station had just established 
phone contact with “my brother, Dr. Jeff Sahl,” a Bay 
Area psychologist. After assuring his sibling that he was 
okay, the doctor yammered on for more than five minutes 
about what he knew: nothing. He was at home, in the 
dark, cleaning up his kitchen, and monitoring the KPIX 
report that Bostonians would have been getting if the 
Brothers Sahl hadn’t been hogging the tube. 





THIS 
JUST IN. . 


NO SATISFACTION 


As one local concert promoter is learning, when you 
try to jump on the Rolling Stones’ bandwagon, you 
can’t always get what you want. 

The Stones are playing 60 concerts in 33 cities during 
this year’s US tour, and ticket sales alone are expected 
to: top $85 million (Mick makes $10,000 each time he 
sings “Satisfaction”). Before the Stones even took the 
stage, three weeks ago in Foxboro’s Sullivan Stadium, a 
Cambridge-based production company had filed suit 








against the main promoter, seeking what it claims is its 
piece of the action. 

New England Concerts, Inc., head Mark Hildonen 
says Concert Productions, Inc., of Canada, the Stones’ 
US-tour promoter, promised him two nights of the bad 
boys’ services for shows at JFK Stadium in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, but Concert Productions denies it-ever 
brought Hildonen aboard the gravy train. Hildonen 
insists he made the necessary arrangements for the 
performances, only to be told later that Mick and 
company wouldn't be able to attend. He-is seeking 
more than $830,000 in damages. 

A US district-court judge has ordered Sullivan 
Stadium to set aside a portion of the $4.4 million it owes 
congressional elections, you'd think this would be a Concert Productions from ticket sales in the event 
golden age for political consultants, those quotable spin- =“ Hildonen should win. Unless the parties settle, the case 
masters Massachusetts politics is famous for. Sone ot Sees could go to trial as early as February. Siok tinciete 


Think again. According to Edward Reilly, a certified boy 
wonder when he nearly pulled off Ed King’s miracle 
comeback in 1982 who now heads his own national ee 


consulting firm, KRC Research, of New York, these best of 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


A spokesman for WNEV said Wednesday the station 
had received no complaints about the decision to forgo 
the KPIX report for the less-than-informative Sahl 
interview. It should have. 
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THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Edward Reilly on Dukakis 


With the apparent abundance of open seats and 
vulnerable incumbents in the 1990 state and 





times are, in some ways, the worst. Reilly, whose recent 
credits include Richard Daley Jr.'s successful Chicago 
mayoral bid, has drawn two of the more challenging local 
assignments. He’s the lead consultant on Lieutenant 
Governor Evelyn Murphy’s gubernatorial campaign, and 
has also been hired by Governor Michael Dukakis to help 
bolster his sagging popularity during the final months of 
his administration — a pairing that leaves Reilly trying to 
blunt public anger toward an incumbent that could well 
rub off on his would-be successor. 

“The most important part of this period of time is to re- 
establish a sense of confidence in Dukakis and put things 
in context. The sharp contrast between the heights of the 
presidential campaign and the problems we're now facing She quoted Parish’s attorney, Monroe Inker, who 
is what's bothering people. People have come to know ‘ claims that Nancy’s settlement demands amount to 
this guy over a long period of time. He’s a guy who grew ¥ Ai “extortion.” 
up around them. Because of that I think it’s possible to re- ; Extortion, Norma continued, is ‘‘probably just what 
establish a sense of confidence in him. the Celtics would say about Robert, ripped at the one 

“I'd like to ask the local press: if we were in a year $1.5 million contract he’s been offered. He wants a 
depression or serious recession, with negative revenue two-year contract or something in that neighborhood.” 
flow instead of steady growth, what different words The truth: Actually, the Chief already makes about 
would you use to describe the situation? There are a lot of $1.5 million a year. According to Parish’s agent, Bob 


reporters who bought into the Massachusetts Miracle and Woolf, their point of contention with the Celts is over 
got swept up in the excitement of the campaign — they're not a new contract but a contract extension. The figures 


the ones who are the toughest critics. There’s no context being discussed for the extension exceed $2 million a 
with what other industrial states are going through. I year, he says. 


think the press is doing an enormous disservice 'to the 
public.” Misleading is fundamental 

The Eye: On October 13 Norma reported that 
“Assistant Commerce Secretary Joyce Hampers” will 
co-chair an upcoming Reading Is Fundamental 


luncheon. 
Ss i G N sa U Pp S H E E T The Truth: The acting assistant commerce secretary is 
James L. Perry. Hampers, who is awaiting confirmation 
as assistant commerce secretary, is currently working as 
a consultant. 


Spelibound 
The Eye: A sampling of Norma’s recently botched 
name spellings: on October 15 she made reference to the 





is Parish burning? 

The Eye: On October 16 Norma reported on the 
drawn-out divorce proceedings between Boston Celtic 
center Robert Parish and his estranged wife, Nancy. 








THE 


-_ The Eighth Annual Walk for Peace, October 29, 1 p.m., to benefit Greater Boston peace and 
justice organizations. Call 868-5259. 





ro A national conference on media treatment of the Middle East, October 29, Park Plaza Hotel, 
sponsored by CAMERA, the Committee for Accuracy in Mideast Reporting in America. Call 
789-3672. Boston Globe's “Lincoln Milstein” and to 
“Chatterley’s” restaurant. 
The truth: Correct spellings — Lincoln Millstein and 
Chatterly’s. 


Open meeting at the Boston Living Center, a support organization for people with ARC and 
AIDS, October 26, 7:30 p.m., at 140 Clarendon Street, seventh floor. Call 734-6339. 


If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you‘re simply aware of one; please call us at 
the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 


The “Rock Against Rape” planning committee seeks volunteers to help coordinate its upcoming 
benefit to aid the Coalition of Rape Crisis Centers. Call 536-8064 or 666-8480. 



























VIARK JURKOWITZ 





Picture imperfect 


na dogged effort to write about some element of the 
I Globe redesign other than the ill-fated columnist 

likenesses (the introduction of the new art for this 
column is sheer coincidence, I assure you), “Don’t Quote 
Me” has conducted a highly informal and unscientific 
survey assessing reaction here in the Phoenix 
newsroom. The verdict is eight thumbs down, six 
thumbs up, and four undecideds. 

Representative of the negative point of view is the 
comment that the paper now looks “pretentious, it’s 
derivative — a cross between the Wall Street Journal and 
the Washington Post (with a touch of the Herald, given 
the head shots gracing columns).” 

The most intriguing positive comment: “On Sunday 
night, when I was on the ferry from Nantucket, I saw 
people reading it and thought I was in another city.” 

The reasoning of the non-committed voters was best 
expressed in the following observation: “The paper 
seems brighter, crisper, but unfortunately this may come 
at the expense of readability. The print is too faint for the 
new typeface’s more-refined lines.” 

I like the new look — even if it does bear a striking 
resemblance to the Washington Post's. It seems 

purposeful, while being crisper and more inviting. 

As for the infamous columnist drawings, this much 
can be said. 

A) They became the catalyst for one of those classic 
Howie Carr-Mike Barnicle match-ups. Barnicle pre- 
empted Carr by skewering the redesign and admitting 
that his drawing made him look like a guy “you'd find 
on a bottle of a miracle elixir that promises to do away 
with diarrhea in our lifetime.” That didn’t preclude Carr 
from noting that the cigar that used to adorn Barnicle’s 
column photo was‘designed to “send gullible readers the 
subliminal message that despite his Trapelo Road 
mansion with the tennis court in the back yard, Michael 
is indeed A Regular Guy.” We haven't had this much fun 
since 1985, when Carr — after the Globe had to print a 
correction following an infamous Barnicle story about 
the shooting of a Dorchester woman — gleefully noted 
“They oughta build a prison in Lincoln. Right next'to 
Mike Barnicle’s house. They could call it the Lincoln 
House of Corrections.” 

B) Forget all that nonsense about print reporters being 
shabby, ink-stained wretches who rightfully poke fun at 
their well-coifed pretty-boy counterparts in the 


DON’T QUOTE ME 


broadcast media. The cries of protest emanating from 
those angry Globe columnists proves that when it comes 
to their physical appearance, these folks are as egotistical 
as Ted Baxter. 

C) It might have made sense to have given the 
columnists a sneak preview of the drawings. Then, 
instead of enduring a major public embarrassment, the 
paper could have resolved the whole mess with a little 
internal brouhaha. 

D) In waiting only 48 hours to make a decision to pull 
the drawings and in explaining that decision by noting 
that “even Mike Barnicle is right once in a while,” the 
broadsheet displayed two characteristics that generally 
seem in short supply on Morrissey Boulevard: an ability 
to make changes in a hurry and a sense of humor. 

A little more of that and the Globe might be able to 
move back up into that coveted upper tier of the nation’s 
top 10 papers. 








* * * 

The first issue was nearly caught offside by Patriot 
injuries and the team’s quarterback-in-demotion 
offense, but the folks at SportBoston scrambled back to 
the line of scrimmage in time to produce their eagerly 
awaited debut issue. The original cover was going to 
feature linebacker Andre Tippett tying up Doug Flutie in 
a headlock (with an ANDRE THE GIANT headline), but 
Tippett went down and outduringthathellish 
exhibition game against the Packers, so the former cover 
photo became a page-18 house ad and the big story on 
Tippett became a tad less relevant. The publication... 
recovered (literally) by coming up with a front-page 
photo featuring cornerback Ray Clayborn and Flutie, a 
switch that editor Terry Kahn says cost the publication 
an estimated $3000 and one week’s production time. 
Then, of course, Flutie was out and Grogan was in, 
taking some of the steam out of the cover. 

But no one can be expected to keep up with the game 
of musical quarterbacks, and the real question for 
See QUOTE, page 30 
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ON THE COVER 
Next month, Boston voters get a chance to grade the city’s school 
committee. Maureen Dezell gives it an F for abject failure. 


8 THE ICE COMETH, MAN by Sean Flynn 
In some quarters it's already being hyped as the next killer drug. But 
right now, there may be less to ice than meets the eye. 


9 ACOUP BY THE TROOP? by Jon Keller 
How a power struggle between state troopers and a civilian 
command created some serious problems at Logan Airport. 


10 SCHOOL’S OUT COMPLETELY by Rob French 
The closing of the Bay Cove Adolescent Center may end up costing a 
lot more than anyone might have suspected. 


12 BRIEF CASES by Harvey Silverglate 
; When it comes to Boston's gang-search policy, we‘re faking semantic 
. liberties with the Constitution. ; 


MASSPORT 14 ON GUARD by Richard Gaines 
STATE How we treat the next generation speaks volumes about this one. 
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1 URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 
Boston‘s bulletin board this week introduces '‘Vox Box.” the faces 
behind famous voices; takes a peek at other people’s money; and 
essays a three-minute history of Harvard Stadium; and more. 


3 BOSTON UNCOMMON py LamarB. Graham 


Interview with a vampire ... sort of. 


4 CONSUMING INTERESTS by Don Steinberg 


Airbags may prove to be a crash course in driver safety. 


5 CHOCOLATE-SLIM-JIM BLUES by Don Steinberg 
We infiltrated the National Association of Convenience Stores to find 
out what the hot junk of the ‘90s will be. (Brace yourself.) 


6 MIND’S EYE by Don Rubin 


We see London, we see France, we see everyone's underpanis. 
8 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
9 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 


Miso loves company at Roka. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant Guide and 
cheap eating at Corporate Chefs in ‘‘Five & Dine.” 


12 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you're movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash,” 
Boston‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.’’ And in '‘Next Weekend, ”’ 
Clea Simon finds fulfillment with the Innocence Mission. 


6 FILM 
A page of Latin American filmmakers: Gary Susman interviews Raul 
Ruiz, and Peter Keough talks with Martin Donovan. Peter Keough also 
talks to Dwight Schultz and Paul Newman, stars of Fat Man and Little 
Boy, but concludes the movie is no blast. Plus, in ‘‘Trailers,’’ Comic 
Book Confidential, Gross Anatomy, and Halloween 5. 


8 CRITICAL MASS 
Jeftrey Gantz wonders whether the match-up of Al Pacino and Ellen 
Barkin in Sea of Love has anything to do with life as we know it. 


9 DANCE 
Janine Parker finds many reasons for you to go see Boston Ballet's 
_Romeo and Juliet; and Bronwyn Mills wishes Angelika Oei’s answers 
‘were as good as her questions. 


10 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay thinks Anne Bogart can do better than Summerfolk, she 
also welcomes the return of Driving Miss Daisy. Sally Cragin says 
Eartha Kitt is still steamy; Steve Vineberg would rather stay home 
than go Away; and Gary Susman aisle-hops to Sweet Bird of Youth 
and Funeral Games. 


12 MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski sambas with David Byrne on the eve of his Orpheum 
visit; he also wakes up to Sleep Chamber. Tim Riley’s senses delight in 
David Bowie's Sound + Vision; Jimmy Guterman mainstreams with 
the Mekons; and in ''Cellars by Starlight.” Kris Fell catches WERS’s 
Metrowave on its way out. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on Record,’ Bob Mould 


SUMMERFOLK 


and Fuzzbox. 

20 HOT DOTS 34 OFF THE RECORD 
21 LISTINGS 35 FILM LISTINGS 
29 ART LISTINGS 37 FILM STRIPS 

32 PLAY BY PLAY 

















































The Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints, a new addition to regatta weekend, goes-up the river 
(on the Cambridge side, near Longfellow Bridge) tomorrow afternoon. Our official guide to the 
event features a complete schedule of races, biographies of the sprints’ world-class competitors 
— including former Olympians from the US and USSR — and a rookie’s guide to the sport of ©” 


rowing. (For starters, don’t ever yell ‘stroke. *’) 








Credits: Marjorie Siegel (with News) and Del Bogart (with Arts). Pe 
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Misguided patriotism re the flag. 


We welcome responses from readers. 


Letters should be typed (double-spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, 
as well as a telephone number (we‘d 
appreciate one where we can reach you 
during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can 
see on this page, only the writer’s name 
and town are printed, and these may be 
withheld if there is good reason 


All letters are subject to editing 


for considerations of space, fairness, 
and literacy. 





TALKING 
LIBERTIES 


This past decade has witnessed an 


alarming trend emerging on the 
American political landscape. Activist 
forces or both the left and the right have 
become increasingly outspoken in their 
efforts to justify the limitation or 
surrender of fundamental rights in the 
name of solving what they perceive to 
be the crisis of the moment (“Brief 
Cases,” 

On one occasion after another the 
liberals have been all too willing to 
restrict the right of free speech, the right 
of freedom to publish, and the right to 
peaceably assemble simply because the 
causes espoused by those wishing to 
speak, write, or assemble were deemed 
racist, anti-Semitic, sexist, or otherwise 
repugnant to the sensibilities of their 
detractors. 

On the right there has been an equally 


News, October 13). 


activist group that has felt an obligation 


to protect the public from what it 





considers to be unpatriotic, vulgar, 
sexually explicit, and blasphemous 
material. Efforts to ensure censorship-of 
the offending material have become the 
tool of choice for these crusaders. 

With the onset of the AIDS and drug 
crises, alarmists on both sides have often 
found themselves allied, vehemently 
arguing that in the interests of 
eliminating these scourges and saving 
society, everyone must be willing to 
abrogate just a few liberties — after all, 
such limited restrictions on Fourth 
Amendment rights (in the form of 
random drug and/or blood testing 
without probable cause) represent te 
them a small price to pay to rid society 
of the “dangers” posed by drug users 
and AIDS carriers. 

Recently, the president and Congress, 
sensing political fodder, reacted to the 
Supreme Court's flag-burning decision 
and in so.doing unleashed yet another 
assault on the Bill of Rights. Suddenly 
patriots of all political persuasions found 
a common battle cry as they became 
overnight defenders of the American 
flag, protecting it from desecration or 
burning by a few disaffected 
malcontents. They seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that in their emotional . 
attempts to protect their symbol, they 
may lose the essence of what that 
symbol represents, specifically, the 
Constitution. 

In each instance, those social and 
political do-gooders seem to have 
forgotten two unique and important 
aspects of our fragile American system. 

First, democracy and liberty are not 
the same. The former permits the will of 
the majority to set the general course for 
society, and the latter ensures that 
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individual citizens are not 
disenfranchised of any of their basic 
rights by a tyranny of that majority. 
Second, the rights of free speech, a 
free press, and peaceful assembly not 
only afford each and every citizen the 
opportunity to have his or her opinions 
aired publicly without fear of reprisal, 
but concurrently obligate them to 
respect those same rights when 
exercised by others, no matter how 


_ Offensive, how hostile; or how 


repugnant their ideas may be. 

Historians tell us that most totalitarian 
states are not built overnight but rather 
over a period of years, as rights are 
gradually ceded. We would do well to 
heed the observation of Ben Franklin: 
“Those who give a little liberty to gain a 
little freedom deserve neither!’ 

Dick Newbert 
Amherst 
New Hampshire 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
READING 


Congratulations on a terrific issue of 
the Phoenix Literary Supplement for 
October. | was especially grateful for the 
attention to Marlboro Press, about 
which too many good things cannot be 
said, and enjoyed the profile of David 
Godine and just about everything else as 
well. It is clear that the Phoenix has 
become not just the alternative to the 
Globe's miserly book pages but is now 
the leading voice in matters literary in 
Massachusetts. 

Stephen Williamson 
Lexington 


QUOTE 
REMARK 


To Mark Jurkowitz: 

I'm not a liberal — so shoot me. 
Nonetheless, | really enjoy “Don’t Quote 
Me,” your column on the news behind 
the news. In fact, I often find myself 
wondering about various things I read 
and hear only to discover that you've 
not only wondered about them, you’ve 
investigated them and figured them out 

It's great stuff. 

Charles D. Baker 
Boston 


OOPS 


In last week’s Lifestyle section, we 
incorrectly-identified State Senator 
Theodore Aleixo as someone who had 
exhibited “Gilligan-like”’ behavior by 
dropping his pants on the floor of the 
House to illustrate a point. It was not 
Senator Aleixo who dropped his pants. 
We regret the error. 
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Continued from page 1 . 
high-school dropout rate.is more than 40 
percent. Nearly one-third of the students 
who actually graduate from Boston 
secondary schools are functionally 
illiterate (meaning that they can read the 
op-ed page of a newspaper but can’t 
comprehend it): Close to 40 percent of 
those attending the city’s schools require 
either bilingual or “special needs” 
instruction. It’s been estimated that at 
least half the'students suffer serious ill 
effects from living in poverty, growing 
up in dysfunctional families, or being 
exposed to violence or drugs. Fewer than 
five of every 100 graduates finish four- 
year college programs. 

What hasn't been documented with 
anywhere near the frequency of the 
students’ problems is the overwhelming 
dilemma in which the 13 adults elected to 





represent them seem to become mired 
whenever they attempt to solve even one 
of the students’ difficulties. 

The school committee has shown 
consistently that it’s too large and 
disparate to serve as a policymaking 
body, that it’s too politicized to make 
timely (not to mention tough) decisions, 
and that it is too entrenched in the way 
things have functioned in Boston for 
decades to change its ways. And 
regardless of what happens with the 
November ballot question, the school- 
committee status quo ought to be 
considered unacceptable in a city that 
prides itself on its educational reputation, 
its increasing racial tolerance, and its 
strong political will. 


An unlucky number 

The 13-member school committee, 
which includes four at-large and nine 
locally elected members, was set up 
» following the 1981 Boston municipal 
election, when voters threw out the city’s 
nine-member at-large city council and 

five-member, at-large school-committee 
structures in favor of local bodies that 
included district representatives. 

Although district representation has 

been deemed a success for constituents 
of the city council, it hasn’t worked as 
well for parents and children looking for 
school-committee services. One reason 
for this is that since 1974 most BPS 
students have been bused from their 
homes to schools in other 
neighborhoods, and the school- 
committee member elected from their 
district often isn’t the same person who 
represents their school. Another reason is 
the nature of the committee. 

Although it is supposed to be a 
policymaking and educational-advisory 
body, the school committee is made up 
mostly of small-time politicians and a 
few dedicated parent activists, people 
with wildly disparate skills and political 








interests who come together on occasion 








to make — or, as is more often the case, 
to avoid making — critical decisions. 

Each school-committee member is 
paid a $7500 stipend and receives a 
$52,000 annual allocation for staff. Staff 
members don’t conduct educational 
research to help their bosses make 
informed decisions. They don’t track 
data on successes and failures of Boston’s 
public’schools. They don’t even work 
together to collect information on 
common complaints from parents and 
students about services or problems 
affecting the entire school system — 
complaints the committee as a whole 
could compile and deal with. 

What most school-committee staff 
members do is perform constituent 
services — not for the majority.of parents 
and students who use the Boston Public 
Schools, their real constituents, but for 
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voters in their districts. Some of those 
voters are parents of students. But 83 
percent of those who actually vote in 
Boston elections — the people who 
choose the school committee — are not. 


School closings 

The school committee's unwillingness 
to gather data, understand-them, and use 
them to grapple with critically important, 
school-system-wide problems is 
legendary. And it leads to the kind of 
inept, cynical decision-making that took 
place around school closings this year. 

The Boston School Committee was 
told in December 1986 that there were 
4000 unused seats in Boston high 
schools. The school-system budget, now 
$362 million, has been strained in recent 
years, and the school committee at the 
time acknowledged that closing and 
consolidating high schools might provide 
a means of saving money without cutting 
essential services. The committee agreed 
to take the politically unpopular but 
necessary step of shutting down and 
downsizing a few schools. 

School superintendent Laval Wilson 
pressed the committee on closing and 
consolidating high schools throughout 
1987 and 1988 to no avail. In January of 
this year, faced with a $4 million budget 
deficit, the committee still refused to 
consider shutting down high schools. In 
May the members finally agreed to set up 
a commission to look at high-school 
closings and to abide by that 
commission’s recommendations. In June, 
though, they rejected the commission’s 
conclusions without explanation. 

t Wilson, who had originally pushed for 
a comprehensive study of the 
educational merits of school closings and 
for a year’s time in which to implement 
them, realized in July that closing high 
schools was one of the only ways to 
make up this year’s budget deficit 
without cutting budget items for things 
like school athletic programs. Because 

















the committee wouldn’t take up the issue 
as a group, the superintendent had to go 
from member to member, proposing 
various combinations of closings and ~ 
consolidations, sweetening them wi 
political favors (‘a choice school fof a 
member's favorite principal here, a 
teacher assignment there,” is how one 
school-committee member put it). That 


was the only way he could come up with 


seven votes for a single closing and 
consolidation plan. 

The final plan, enacted against a 
backdrop of outraged cries from parents, 
teachers, and students in late July, is 
haphazard and in some cases 
educationally unsound. Hyde Park High 
School, considered one of the worst 
secondary schools in the Boston system, 
remains open, a bow to school- 
committee member John Grady. The 


Mario Umana School, imEast Boston, 
which many knowledgeable school 
observers cite as an example of a once 
extremely troubled public school that 
was turned around, has been folded into 
Boston Technical High School. Jamaica 
Plain High School, not considered one of 
the city’s most troubled schools but one 
that was situated in the district of a 
school-committee member who isn’t 
running for re-election — Tom O'Reilly 
— is closed. Thanks to the committee’s 
scattershot method of shutting down 
schools, there are now too few seats in a 
number of Boston high schools. And 
scores of students, parents, and teachers 
are upset not only at the school 
committee's decisions but also at how 
and when they were made. 

“The committee made some good and 
some bad decisions,” says Michael Fung, 
high-school superintendent for the 
school system. “The problem is, they 
didn’t use consensus made on the basis 
of public debate. They should have done 
this over a year. But they can’t, because 
they're a political body. They have to 
respond to the crisis of the moment.” 


The dropout rate 

The annals of recent school-committee 
history are rife with examples of 
opportunities the school committee 
could have seized to make life better for 
BPS students — opportunities it ignored, 
shirked because of political cowardice, or 
somehow simply missed. 

The way the committee has dealt with 
Boston's high-school-dropout rate 
provides a classic example. 

Urban school systems around the 
country, including those in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and San Diego, have reduced 
dropout rates, some of them 
significantly, in recent years. These 
systems have developed preventive 
approaches to the dropout problem that 
include restructuring high-school and 
middle-school programs so students 








learn in a smaller, more personal setting; 
promoting students and offering them 
remedial instruction (students who are 
held back when their peers are promoted 
are very likely to leave school); and 
limiting student suspensions. All of these 
practices have been shown to lower 
urban students’ dropout rates. 

The Boston School Committee has 
never even debated instituting a 
dropout-prevention program similar to 
those that have worked in other cities, 
much less implemented one. School- 
committee records for 1987 and 1988 
show that the dropout issue came up — 
briefly — on just five occasions. No ‘ 
action was taken on the matter at any of 
those meetings. Yet school-committee 
members have been quick to take credit 
during this campaign season for lowering 
Boston's dropout rate — never 
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mentioning that it has decreased a paltry 
three-tenths of one percent in the past 
two years, 


Textbooks and neglect : 

The school committee systematically - 
shrugs off the reams of research that has 
been done on ways to attack — and solve 
— urban-school-system problems. The 
information about other systems is 
simple to come by (particularly for a 
member who employs a full-time staff). 
But it also goes against the mindset and 
the modus vivendi of the Boston School 
Committee. 

In 1985, at a time when a group of 
urban school systems the Rand 
Corporation had studied and pointed to 
as successful were beginning to 
decentralize their programs to allow 
more accountability and quality control 
at the school level, the school committee 
hired as its superintendent Laval Wilson, 
a man whose résumé included a cover 
sheet bearing his photo and one of his 
favorite sayings, “When I am pursuing 
any worthwhile goal, I don’t take NO for 
an answer.” 

Wilson has since proved to be the 
myopic autocrat his résumé indicated he 
would be, a man dedicated to pushing 
through programs to which he and his 
conservative philosophy of education are 
central and in which other ideas and 
players figure faintly, if at all. 

Wilson's biggest stamp on the 
education of Boston schoolchildren thus 
far has been the introduction of his 
Boston Education Plan, a key tenet of 
which is the controversial single-series 
basal reader. Wilson pushed for the 
basal, he said, because he wanted 
students to improve their reading and 
wanted consistency in the school system. , 

Never mind that virtually all modern 
studies of reading improvement show 
that the way to improve reading is by 
motivating students with “real” reading 
materials (books, magazines), not 





























programmed readers like the basal. 
Never mind that some critics suspected 
that the reason Wilson pushed for the 
basal he eventually got was because one 
of the developers of the reader also 
helped write the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, used to measure 
Boston students’ reading . And 
never mind that the school system had to 
cancel orders for other books to buy the 
basal. 

Wilson wanted his basal reader, and 
the school committee — with less than 30 
minutes of debate on the merits not only 
of that reader but also of the entire 
education plan — gave it to him. Former 
school-committee president John Nucci 
later defended the decision, saying that 
pushing through the Boston Education 
Plan with the basal was among the 
things the committee did to “instill 
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confidence in the schools” to “let people 
know we were doing something.” 

The school committee has 
shortchanged Boston-school students in 
ways that aren’t academic as well. 
Although Boston has one of the higher 
teen-pregnancy rates in the country, and 
though urban teenagers are among the 
populations at highest risk for 
contracting AIDS, the school committee, 
feeling pressure from the Boston 
Archdiocese, has voted down 
comprehensive health clinics for 
students. Its AIDS-education program, 
designed to serve students who are 
largely ignorant of the dangers of the 
disease (50 percent of Boston high-school 
students surveyed in May 1988 said they 
thought the AIDS virus could not be 
contracted from someone who looks 
healthy), is a two-week program that 
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many teachers and public-health officials 
say is a joke. 

Few members of the Boston School 
Committee are willfully ignorant or 
malicious. Most of them, though, are 
reactive and political. And for that 
reason, they're incapable of solving the 
problems of the school system or serving 
children who desperately need to be 
served. 

Fung, who's spent 20 years working in 
the public-school system and whose 
children attend the city schools, points to 
a promotion-and-retention policy the 
school committee enacted with much 
hoopla as part of the Boston Education 
Plan. “Two years ago, they decided that a 
first-grader, a six-year-old child, who 
doesn’t score at a 1.5 level won't be 
promoted from the first grade,” Fung 
says. 











“In a system like Boston’s, with all its 
minority and all its bilingual students, as 
many as one-third of first-grade students 
will not score 1.5. It has been shown over 
and over again that not promoting a 
student in the first or second grade is a 
very good indicator of failure and 
dropout rate later on. Are we going to do 
that to all of those students this year? 

“I don’t think the school committee is a 
bad body of people that says, ‘How can 
we screw up the lives of Boston six-year- 
old children,’ ” Fung continues. “But the 
policies they adopt respond to the 
concerns of the moment — one year it’s 
gangs, one year it’s the reading scores, 
two years before that it’s the dropout rate 
— not to a long-range vision or goals. 
They have to respond that way because 
they’re political. And that hurts the 
children.” 0 
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The politics of governance 


harges of incompetence and 
Cc countercharges of power — 

grabbing are flying. The volume 
of shouting over the meaning of local 
representation is rising. Rumblings about 
institutional racism are surfacing. And 
the debate over the future of Boston 
Public School governance, already 
contentious, is threatening to turn into a 
rhetorical battle among old political 
rivals (and old political allies) rather than 
a forum on a measure that might make 
life marginally better for children who 
attend the Boston Public Schools. 

In this non-mayoral and otherwise 
uneventful municipal-election year, 
Boston voters weigh in November 7 on a 
non-binding referendum question that 
asks them to choose between a seven- 
member, mayorally appointed Boston 
School Committee (proposed by Mayor 
Ray Flynn and supported by most 
members of the Boston City Council), 
and the 13-member elected body that 
exists now. 

The political stakes in the outcome of 
the school-committee vote are high. 

Flynn is cashing in his considerable 
political capital in asking voters to give 
up their right to vote for the school 
committee and trust him to make things 
better. 

The mayor's base in the white-ethnic, 
more conservative neighborhoods of the 
city — his native South Boston, West 
Roxbury, Hyde Park, and Roslindale — is 
made up primarily of people who, like 83 
percent of the Boston electorate, don’t 
have kids in Boston Public Schools but 
do pay taxes that support the schools. 
They see their vote on the school 
committee as one of their only controls 





over school-budget spending, which eats 
up one-third of the city’s budget. Flynn 
will have to do some solid selling to win 
them to his side. 

The mayor faces an uphill battle in 
Boston’s minority districts, too, despite 
his popularity in many of those 
neighborhoods. Minorities went largely 
unrepresented in city government before 
the advent of district representation in 
Boston, and blacks in particular may be 
loath to give up the chance to vote for 
one of the few elected bodies on which 
they enjoy more than token 
representation. (At present, four Boston 
School Committee members are black.) 

Flynn's opponents on the school- 
governance measure, whose number 
includes Mel King, his 1983 mayoral 
rival, and other prominent black public 
figures, are attempting to make political 
hay of what they’re calling Flynn’‘s 
attempt to quiet the city’s minority voice. 
But they're playing tricky politics in 
defending the status quo. 

Although the current school 
committee does indeed include black 
members, it doesn’t really serve the 
needs of minority students (or any 
Boston Public School students). And 
King’s assertion that better candidates 
will change the school committee rings 
hollow — few stellar candidates have run 
for seats and even fewer have been 
elected to the school committee in the six 
years of district representation. 

King, a founder and the political 
godfather of Boston’s Rainbow Coalition, 
insists the Flynn administration doesn’t 
include enough people of color in its 
ranks and a school committee appointed 
by Flynn would be unrepresentative too. 





It was partially on that basis that King 
recently attacked two of his long-term 
political allies on the city council, David 
Scondras and Rosaria Salerno, who 
support an appointed school committee 
and who've gone along with Flynn's 
efforts — many of them haphazard so far 
— to get one. 

The initial stages of the 
administration’s campaign to win on the 
school-governance question have been 
inept. The city council first voted on the 
wording of a school-governance ballot 
question last month while Flynn was in 
Ireland. Flynn wanted a question 
offering a choice of a seven-member, 
appointed committee or the current 
committee, but his aides didn’t lobby the 
council for that. The council voted to put 
a three-choice question on the ballot (the 
third alternative being an elected body 
with taxing powers, which the current 
school committee lacks). In the days 
following the council decision, both 
voters and pollsters told the mayor the 
ballot question was confusing and that 
the appointed-committee option was 
unlikely to pass. 

Flynn initially reacted by declaring his 
campaign to change school governance 
dead, but then the mayor and his aides 
decided to push again for the initial, 
simpler ballot question, which the city 
council adopted 13-2 on October 4. 

The two black council members, 
Charles Yancey and Bruce Bolling, voted 
against what King called a “bailout of 
Flynn’s ineptness and the chance to give 
people an option,” and the question of 
school governance has carried racial 
overtones since. 

But as Salerno says, “The question we 





are supporting assures there will be black 
representation, Hispanic representation, 
and Asian representation on a new 
committee. It will be more representative 
of minorities than the system we have 
now.” 

What the appointed school committee 
would or wouldn't be like has remained 
something of a secret except among its 
supporters until now because, as of last 
week, its key proponent, Flynn, hadn’t 
launched the kind of personal “I’m your 
mayor, you know I care about kids, and 
I'm behind this” appeal it'll take to win. 

The mayor's Better Education 
Campaign has instead been a meager 
effort, run by Flynn political operatives 
on a shoestring budget. The Vault, the 
downtown business leaders’ 
organization, last week met to review 
unreleased results of a poll on the 
question conducted by Marttila & Kiley 
and is widely expected to launch a major 
private fundraising drive to help get the 
measure passed. 

In a telephone interview last week, 
Flynn reiterated his support for an 
appointed committee and vowed he'll be 
waging the kind of all-out, spirited fight 
it will take to win the issue in the coming 
two weeks. 

“This system is bad and it’s getting 
worse,” Flynn said. “I’m going to be out 
there and do everything I possibly can to 
bring about this change. . . . The change 
will result in better performance and in a 
better education system for our kids. I've 
been involved in a few campaigns over 
the years and have been reasonably 
successful. I think we're going to win 
this. People are just fed up.” 

— MD 
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n September. 30 Mayor Ray 
Oo Flynn, flanked by the elite of 

Boston's anti-drug establishment, 
including Police Commissioner Francis 
“Mickey” Roache, issued an ominous 
warning to the city: “ice” is coming. 

City Hall wasted no time in jumping 
on this one. With the zeal that has come 
to characterize the so-called War on 
Drugs, the mayor called an “emergency 
meeting” at the Parkman House to head 
off the newest narco terror allegedly to 
threaten Boston. “Based on the infor- 
mation I’ve received, ice is an even 
greater threat to our city and our country 
than crack, heroin, or anything we've 
seen before,” Flynn intoned. 

He described the drug as a new, 
smokable, and potent form of speed, 
capable of keeping users high for hours 
on end and turning them into violent 
psychopaths. Already it’s popular out 
West, Flynn and other officials explained, 
and, according to a Globe account of the 
meeting, it’s “expected to move across 
the country to Boston within a year.” 
Next to ice, they said, crack would pale. 

“We thought we had the worst,” Flynn 
said. “Now we hear the worst is yet to 
come.” 

Well, maybe. 

The September 30 meeting served 
ostensibly as the launching pad for an 
educational campaign Flynn and other 
city officials hope will stop ice abuse 
before it even starts here. But in its fervor 
to fire a pre-emptive strike against ice, 
the Flynn administration got things a 
little confused. 

Although there’s no doubt that ice is a 
nasty drug, it’s not quite the space-age 
horror show — or imminent. threat — 
that Flynn portrayed it as. Rather, it’s a 
slightly — very slightly —_ altered 
derivative of methamphetamine (also 
known as crystal meth, meth, speed, 
¢rank), a “poor man’s. cocaine” that’s 
been around for decades. “All they've 
done,” says Robert Sager, chief of the 
San Francisco laboratory of the Drug 
Enforcement Administration (DEA), “‘is 
change the size of the crystals.” And 
making them bigger, generally about the 
size of rock salt, can be done by a child. 

Whereas the old-fashioned, powdered 
formn of meth-has been wildly popular in 
some parts of the country’since the 1970s 
(and has always been available around 
Boston for the few who may want it), the 
ice storm Flynn warned against has so far 
been limited in :this. country almost 
exclusively to Hawaii. Word that it’s 
landed on the mainland coast and is 
rapidly spreading east, officials say, just 
isn’t accurate. 

“In terms of being able to lend some 
substance or credibility to the notion that 
there is an impending tidal wave of ice 
rolling across the country from west to 
east,” says a federal drug agent on the 
West Coast, “I’m afraid I can’t.” 

* * *” 

The warning in the Physician's Desk 
Reference is pretty forthright: METH- 
AMPHETAMINE HAS A HIGH POTENTIAL 
FOR ABUSE, it says in capital letters inside 
a bold black box. 

First synthesized in 1919, meth- 
amphetamine — along with virtually 
every other drug in the amphetamine 
family — has a long history of being 
misused and abused. Medically, meth 
was widely prescribed from the 1940s 
until the ‘70s asa diet aid, a practice that 
was drastically curtailed as obese pa- 
tients turned into addicted speed freaks. 
Today it is still used infrequently to treat 
some cases of obesity, as well as 
narcolepsy and certain behavioral dis- 
orders in children. Only one company, 
Abbott Laboratories, of North Chicago, 
Illinois, still legally manufactures it, 
marketing the drug as Desoxyn tablets. 

But methamphetamine’s powers as a 
central-nervous-system stimuiant were 
exploited in other arenas, too. Korean 
soldiers, for instance, reportedly fought 
much of World War II speeding on meth, 
a buzz that allowed them to keep battling 
without getting tired or hungry. In his 
recent book, Waiting for the Man: The 
Story of Drugs and Popular Music, 
journalist Harry Shapiro notes that 
“throughout the war, Hitler was being 
injected with methamphetamine up to 
eight times a day, which would more 
than account for his increasingly erratic 
and unpredictable behaviour, acute para- 
noia and evermore unrealistic battle 
plans.” On the civilian side, truckers 
were frequent abusers, using various 
kinds. of speed, including meth, to carry 
them over long hauls. In the 1960s, entire 
subcultures — London’s Mods, for exam- 
ple, and the players in Andy Warhol's 
Factory scene — turned speeding into a 
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by a nasty new drug? 





by Sean Flynn 





chic adventure. 

Today methamphetamine survives — 
and thrives in places such as San Diego, 
the Northwest, and rural Texas — as a 
bootleg street drug mostly among lower- 
class whites. It’s easily and cheaply 
manufactured. by anyone with a basic 
knowledge of chemistry and access to a 
handful of relatively common chemicals, 
water, and electricity. Assuming the 
product doesn’t blow up during process- 
ing, which is not uncommon, a $3000 
investment can earn a dealer a $50,000 
profit. 

In its least-adulterated form — 90 or 
even 100 percent pure — it looks like 
sugar, a coarse, white or clear, crystalline 
powder that’s usually snorted, swal- 
lowed, or injected. A few users smoke it, 
according to a 1988 National Institute on 
Drug Abuse (NIDA) report on abuse 
patterns. And one dose, about one- 
sixteenth of a gram, will keep a user 
speeding for a minimum of four hours 
and a maximum of 24. It’s often used as a 
binge drug, because the high can be kept 
going for days. 

Its attraction: price. Back in the mid to 
late 1970s, before the advent of crack, 
when cocaine was still a rich man’s drug, 
powdered meth could be bought on the 
street for a fraction of the price of coke 
and keep users high far longer. But it also 
has its jagged edges. Methamphetamine 
doesn’t actually give users energy; rather, 
it taps into already stored reserves, thus 
draining the body and leading to a 
tremendous crash when it wears off. On 
top. of that, it also damages the liver 
kidneys, and heart, and is extremely 
addictive. And it fries the brain, destroy- 
ing brain cells. It. leads to extreme 
paranoia, a form of chemically induced 
psychosis. Simply put, it makes people 


nuts 


Which is why Hawaii is having such a 
rotten time with ice. Although the islands 
have had powdered methamphetamine 
for years, 1985 marked the first time that 
large, thumb-size crystals of ice started 
showing up onthe streets of Honolulu. 
By 1987, says Honolulu Police Captain 
Henry Leu, ice was commonplace. And 
since then, it’s continued on an upward 
spiral. 

From January to September 1988, 
Honolulu police made 203 ice-related 
arrests and confiscated 32 weapons 
connected to those busts. For the same 
period this year, the numbers jumped to 
451 arrests and 85 weapons. Seven 
homicides over the past two years have 
been connected to ice, he says. 

“But it’s not a new drug,” Leu says. 
“It’s the same old stuff.” 

“The only thing they’ve done,” says 
DEA chemist Sager, “is take the meth- 
amphetamine that’s been around for 
years and made it into larger crystals.” 

There are, however, a few differences. 
First, though it’s possible to smoke 
powdered meth, ice is made for smoking, 
a process that offers a quicker and more 
intense rush than snorting or shooting, 
and, according to some officials, makes 
the drug much more addictive. The side 
effects also increase, they say, “and the 
paranoia makes them [ice users] that 
much more difficult to deal with.” 

Then there’s the price. For the exact 
same chemical compound as meth, users 
are paying three times the price of 
cocaine — $300-a gram, as opposed to 
$100 for coke, says one federal agent 
And that’s about 10 times the cost of the 
cheapest powdered meth available in 
San Diego. Sager guesses that putting 
meth into “rock,” that is,Jarge-crystal 
form (a process he refuses to reveal! 

bdecause ifs too damn simpie; Christ 


‘ 





you'll have everyone doing ’it”), allows 
to pitch ice as.a brand-new drug. 


“4 think it’s a beautiful marketing tool,” 


he says. 

“Tee users say that even though it’s 
three times the price of coke,” notes one 
Honolulu-based drug agent who asked 
not to be named, “in the long run, you 
know, if you’re using it regularly, like 
daily, it works out better for them 
because the high is so long.” 

Why ice hit Hawaii — which is usually 
on the tail end of US drug trends — 
seems to be because the islands are closer 
than the mainland to the source, both 
geographically and culturally. According 
to several officials, much of the islands’ 
ice comes from the Far East, where 
smokable speed has been popular for 
years; the Philippines has its. batu and 
Japan its shabu. And Hawaii, where 
more than half the population is of Asian 
descent, “certainly has the connections to 
get it here,” says the agent. On the 
streets, says Leu, the trade is controlled 
by Filipino gangs. 

. So far, within the US ice appears to 
thrive only in Hawaii. Still, officials 
there, like Leu, insist they've gotten 
either reports of it or inquiries about it 
from “all 50 states.” New York City, they 
say, was the site of a one-kilo ice bust last 
week, a report New’ York City DEA 
officials won't comment on. Hawaiian 
sources also claim ice has been found in 
the Portland, Oregon, and San Diego 
areas (both of which have a problem 
with powdered meth), but agents in the 
two cities say that’s not so. 

At the Parkman House meeting, May- 
or Flynn proclaimed that 30 percent of 
San Diego’s murders were attributable to 
ice users. “It might very well be meth- 
amphetamine” that Flynn was referring 
to, says special agent Jim Hicks, of the 
DEA’s San Diego County office, ‘but it’s 
not ice. We don’t have any ice.” 

What San Diego County does have lots 
of is methamphetamine. Take, for exam- 
ple, this: staggering statistic: of the 810 
methamphetamine labs busted  na- 
tionwide in 1988, 136 were in San Diego 
County. ‘The fact that those labs are 
located in places like warehouses, motor 
homes, and small sheds in the boon- 
docks shows both how widespread the 
problem is and how simple the drug is to 
make. 

In March, says Hicks, a combined task 
force of federal, county, and local cops 
set up a storefront sting operation, 
offering to sell would-be meth-makers 
the chemicals and equipment needed for 
the drug’s manufacture. That operation 
snared more than 100 suspects. Also this 
year, Officials closed down two ware- 
houses, RJM Chemicals and Quantum 
Labs, for selling ingredients they knew 
would be mixed into meth, Hicks says. 

The side effects of that kind of trade, 
which began surging about 1980, have 
been gruesome. According to a 1988 
NIDA report, San Diego emergency 
rooms handled 795 methamphetamine 
cases from 1985 to 1987, second only to 
Philadelphia. And Hicks says hard-core 
meth users there tend to be sickeningly 
violent. “They're always heavily armed,” 
he says. “Guns in the kitchen, guns in the 
living room, guns in the car. That’s the 
paranoia, that’s the hallucinations, and 
that’s what makes methamphetamine a 
very dangerous drug.” 

Indeed, he says it’s usually easy to tell 
when a meth freak is behind a killing “by 
the brutality of it — 40 or 50 stab wounds, 
20 or 30 bullet wounds. Just the brutality 
marks it as a meth killing.” 

Philadelphia saw its battle with meth 
start rising in 1982. It peaked in the 
summer of 1987, according to NIDA, and 
has been declining slowly since. In 1988, 
47 people were arrested on meth charges; 
only 29 have been arrested so far this 
year. 

The entire West Coast has been 
troubled by methamphetamine for much 
of this decade, as have Minneapolis and 
Phoenix. Rural Missouri and rural Texas, 
particularly near the Dallas area and 
eastward, have also had to deal with it. 
“It's been an ongoing problem,” says 
Special Agent Ronald Harding, of the 
DEA’s Seattle field office. “It sort of 
surges and drops for reasons I'm not sure 
of.” And the drug is available, even if not 
popular, just about everywhere else in 
the US. 

In New York City, Michael Bethea 
director of outreach for the Association 
for Drug Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment, says there are “little sprinkles” of 
crystal meth on the streets but no ice 

That's good news for Boston. Gener- 
ally, New York is a harbinger of things to 

See ICE, page 28 


















MARJORIE SIEGEL 


Some troopers at Logan challenged Wasserman’s authority. 


Acoup by the troop? 


Massport’s law-and-order turf war _ 








by Jon Keller 





like business as usual. But during 

1988 and part of 1989, Logan 
‘International Airport was the scene of a 
war. 

The conflict pitted Robert Wasserman, 
a nationally known civilian expert on 
police administration brought in by the 
Massachusetts Port Authority to improve 
police services at the airport, against 
high-ranking officers in State Police 
Troop F, who are responsible for security 
at the airport and other Massport facili- 
ties. The weapons ranged from 
anonymous attack memos to apparent 
smear tactics. Immediate casualties in- 
cluded the quality of airport security, the 
safety of airport roadways, and attempts 
to limit congestion on the streets of 
nearby residential neighborhoods. 

At its core, the battle was a classic 
confrontation between the growing trend 
toward greater civilian oversight of 
police operations, personified by 


T o the public, it may have seemed 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Davis asked for Captain Down 


ade 





Wasserman, and the near-reflexive re- 
sistance to such intrusion by police 
agencies. 

Most of the principal gladiators have 
moved on since the summer, and in 
separate interviews, officials of Massport, 
the State Police, and the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) agreed that the 
airport’s public-safety operation is run- 
ning much more smoothly now. 

But for some State Police, the war is 
apparently far from over. Police officials 
in Toronto, where Wasserman has con- 
ducted private consulting work as well as 
Massport business, told the Phoenix last 
week that they were contacted recently 
by a State Police captain, ‘Ronald 
Guilmette, formerly with Troop F. 
Guilmette confirms the account of Tor- 
onto officials that he relayed State Police 
dissatisfaction with Wasserman and was 
looking for evidence that Wasserman 
performed private consulting work on 
Massport’s time. 

A review of Wasserman’s travel 





ey’s transfer. 


vouchers and interviews with airport 
officials in Toronto and Boston failed to 
substantiate any such allegations, but 
that apparently hasn’t stopped the rumor 
from spreading: According to Inspector 
Paul Fairgrieve, of the Toronto area’s 
Peel Regional Police Force, a reporter 
from the Rupert Murdoch-owned Toron- 
to Sun called him earlier this month 
soliciting documentation of consulting 
work Wasserman has done for the police 
agency in the past. Fairgrieve says the 
Sun reporter told him the request was 
being made as a favor to their sister 
paper, the Boston Herald, which was 
probing Wasserman’s activities “on a tip 
from the State Police union down there.” 

In an incident reminiscent of the recent 
innuendoes about alleged mixing of 
public and private business, anonymous 
leaks to the Houston media and the 
resulting news stories prompted a probe 
by the Houston district attorney of 
Wasserman’s use of vacation time and 












telephone calling-card when he was 
working as an assistant to the Houston 
police in the early ‘80s. In April 1985 


‘Wasserman resigned that position. “Even 


though he is leaving, the programs and 
improvements he was responsible for 
remain.and will benefit the city for 
years,” said Houston mayor Kathy Whit- 
mire at the time. 

In November 1985, the Houston DA's 
office cleared Wasserman of any wrong- 
doing. “We couldn’t find anybody whom 
he talked to on non-business purposes,” 
said Assistant District Attorney Don 
Stricklin. 

And in August 1988, State Representa- 
tive Kevin Blanchette (D-Lawrence), 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Service, wrote a letter to Massport 
executive director David Davis soliciting 
response to “a series of complaints from 
representatives of firefighting and state 
police personnel stationed at Logan” — 
specifically, the “perception that the 
public safety hierarchy has become 





politicized,” that “traditional career 
paths” for uniformed police had been 
“curtailed without justification,” and that 
the line between civilian and police 
authority had been “seriously com- 
promised.” 

The letter prompted a meeting last 
month between Blanchette, represen- 
tatives of Massport, and Logan’s police 
and fire units. Blanchette now says that 
though he wants Massport to review 
lingering contract issues with the State 
Police, he has seen no evidence of any 
“politicization” and views the Massport- 
police tension as “more of a labor- 
relations type of thing.” 

*” * * 

The shot heard round the airport came 
in January 1988, when Massport ap- 
pointed consultant Robert Wasserman to 
a newly created position as_ special 
assistant for public safety. Wasserman, 
47, is’ a Brookline native and 1965 
graduate of Antioch College with 20 
years’ experience providing advice to 
police agencies. Included on his résumé 
are stints as an adviser to police forces in 
Dayton, Houston, Toronto, and Boston, 
where he headed the Boston Police 
Academy and served as one of former 
Boston police commissioner Robert Di- 
Grazia’s so-called whiz-kid aides during 
the turbulent mid 1970s. Wasserman has 
served as a fellow at the Kennedy School 
and operated several private consulting 
firms, one of which was hired by 
Massport in 1985 to conduct a public- 
safety resource-allocation study of 
Massport’s operations, which include 
Logan, Hanscom Field, the Tobin Bridge, 
the Commonwealth Pier, and other 
facilities. 

Wasserman’s report, obtained by the 
Phoenix under the federal Freedom of 
Information Act, found a “fundamental 
division” between Massport and the 
State Police over what role the police 
should play. 

“The State Police view their role as 
‘law enforcement,’ ” wrote Wasserman. 
“This means that they see their primary 
responsibility as being observation of 
airport happenings to detect criminal 
acts, strategic visibility of points of 
vulnerability, and investigation of inci- 
dents.... On the other hand, Massport 
..+ appears to place priority on curb 
visibility and curb enforcement aimed at 
the reduction of congestion.” In other 
words, whereas. the more traditional 
State Police self-image entailed roaming 
relatively freely to conduct criminal 
investigations, Wasserman and Massport 
wanted more emphasis on what seemed 
to some troopers little more than 
glorified-traffic-cop duty. 

According to Patrick Moscaritolo, di- 
rector of Logan Airport, Massport of- 
ficials were impressed enough with 
Wasserman’s findings to hire him as the 
full-time director of airport public safety. 
His appointment coincided roughly with 
the assignment of a new captain to Troop 
F, Richard Downey, a veteran State 
Police officer with a stellar reputation as 
head of the agency's STOP team, a 

See TROOP, page 25 
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School’s out completely 


The human cost of a budget cut 








by Rob French 


PHOTOS BY MICHAEL ROMANOS 


ancy has started sitting alone in 
N her room again. 

Sirice her state-funded after- 
school program for troubled teenagers 
closed its doors several weeks ago, a 
victim of the state-budget crunch, Nancy 
has been coming home from school and 
sitting silently in her room, staring at the 
wall. Lois Maragioglio, Nancy’s mother, 
says her 13-year-old daughter is not as 
detached as she was two years ago, when 
she spent every afternoon, evening, and 
weekend in bed in the dark. But since the 
Bay Cove Adolescent Center closed, she 
has definitely regressed. “She's started to 
withdraw more,” Lois says. 

Like the 23 other kids who were 
attending the Bay Cove after-school 
program, Nancy has severe emotional 
problems that prevent her from attend- 
ing regular schools. Impaired hearing 
that was not properly treated until she 
was 10 years old left her with serious 
learning disabilities. She was, according 
to her mother, sexually abused repeated- 
ly at an early age by a relative. De- 
velopmentally, Nancy is at least five 
years behind where she should be, Lois 
says. And the simple anxiety of being a 
5-2, 170-pound teenager with hearing 
aids and Coke-bottle glasses left her with 
so little self-confidence she would never 
leave the three-bedroom apartment in a 
Cambridge Housing Authority develop- 
ment where she lives with her mother 
and a family friend. 

“If Nancy were left to herself, she 
would come home [from special-educa- 
tion classes] Friday, get into bed, and stay 
there until Monday morning, in a dark- 
ened room,” Lois says. 

Last year Lois begged, pleaded, and 
cajoled Bay Cove administrators for six 
months to get Nancy into the program 
before finally winning her a place in the 
fall. 

“Her self-esteem at that point was in 
the cellar,” Lois says. “At the end of the 
year, we might have had it up to street 
level.” Over the course of the past year, 
thanks to the program, Nancy has slowly 
begun acquiring the confidence to talk 
with other kids, socialize, and even 
attend a dance — no small accomplish- 
ments in Lois’s eyes. At one point, Nancy 
came home and made an announcement 
that her mother had never before heard: 
“| have a friend.” 

* * *” 

For the past 10 years, the adolescent 
center has worked daily with deeply 
troubled teens, helping them learn to 
control their rage, fear, or depression. 
Over a third of those who were enrolled 
in the program this year had previously 
been hospitalized for mental illness. 
Many have been physically or sexually 
abused. Some have committed violent 
crimes. Others have attempted suicide. 
All are poor. 

“These kids are all teetering on the 
fence,”” observes Lois. 

“Thesé are kids you hear about roam- 
ing the streets and-scaring old ladies,” 


Lois Maragioglio and daughter Nancy: hard times again 








says Jenny Coleman, who was the head 
counselor at the program. “But once 
they're in a safe program, they're not that 
kid. ... They're scared. They’re angry. 
The way the system is, these kids will 
find a way to say, ‘Take me now, or I'll 
hurt someone.’ ”’ 

The teenagers who were in the Bay 
Cove program already attend special- 
needs schools, but the Adolescent Center 
provided the extra.long-term intensive 
group therapy these.kids need. Rather 
than one-on-one clinical sessions’ with 
counselors, the Bay Cove program made 
the teenagers come to terms with their 
difficulties in real-life situations. They 
went ‘camping, toured radio stations, 
visited the State House and local college 
campuses. They volunteered at nursing 
homes and learned to use computers. 

This past year, the program was 
showing strong signs of success. When 
provided with a structured, protective 
environment, most kids gradually _im- 
proved, and the violence, depression, 
and fears that plagued them slowly 
began to recede, according to staff and 
parents. 

But then the bad news came — in late 
August the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health (DMH) informed the 
program that its $360,000 budget had 
been eliminated. According to Bay Cove 
president Daniel Boynton, the DMH 
decided its first priority in dealing with a 
tighter state budget had to be protecting 
residential programs, those housing the 
seriously mentally ill. Almost all the 
teenagers at Bay Cove were receiving 
counseling at their day schools. And at 
$360,000 for 24 patients, the Adolescent 
Center was 4 relatively expensive pro- 
gram. 

Bay Cove asked the state for 90 days of 
funding to allow time to place the 
students in other-after-school programs. 
The state gave it 30 days, and to date 
replacement services have been found 
for only one of the 24. What happens to 
the rest? “They'll be out on the street,” 
says Coleman, “or for the depressed 
ones, they'll be at home, watching 


TV.... It’s just one more program that 
abandoned them. That's a big word with 
those kids.” 





Coleman: the word is “abandonment.” 





“In trying to reverse the state’s decision 
to cut the adolescent program, Bay Cove 
staff argued that their efforts were 
preventing most of the two dozen kids 
from regressing, from returning to the 


violence, suicide attempts, and anti- 


social behavior that had bounced them 
from one institution to another. 

Boynton does not fault the state for its 
priorities, but he shakes his head at the 
consequences. ‘The sad part is the kids 
in the program are adolescents who, if 
treated, they end up four years later with 
normal relationships and good jobs,” he 
says. “In the end, it’s much cheaper than 
a number of years in a state hospital or 

rison.”’ 

“At least half of these kids within two 
years will be in a residential program,” 
Coleman predicts. Her prophecy might 
not be far off. Just four weeks after Bay 
Cove closed-down the program, at least 
one former participant was already under 
the care of the state. Last Friday, Brenda 
(not her real name), a_ 16-year-old 
Dorchester girl, was placed under court 
protection and is now under the care of 
Roxbury Children’s. Services, Inc., a 
social-service agency funded in part by 
the state. 

According .to the girl’s adoptive 
mother, Celia (also a fictitious name), 
soon after the closing of the Bay Cove 
program, Brenda began stealing and 
causing trouble. Celia, a 60-year-old 
emigrant from the West Indies, said she 
could not control her daughter and 
finally had to petition the court for the 
state to intervene. 

“She was worried they wouldn't have 
a program for her,” Celia says in a heavy 
Caribbean accent. “Since it closed and 
she. had nowhere else to go, she went to 
the street. [t was hard for me to control 
her. She was very rebellious. I couldn't 
tie her inthe home.” 

According to Bay,Cove staff, Brenda 
was abandoned'by her‘Parents when she 
was very young. A couple adopted her 
and took her to New York, where they 
sexually abused her on an ongoing basis 
before the authorities again took custody 
and returned her. to Boston. Celia 
adopted Brenda when'she was four, 

Celia is honest about her daughter's 
prospects for shedding her emotional 
problems. “Even if the help had not | 
faded, I don’t know how far she would 
have gone. But with the help, it was 
working.” If nothing else, the Bay Cove 
program gave Brenda somewhere to go 
and kept her out of trouble. 

‘It’s very sad, because I’ve had her 
since she was four and a half years old,” 
Celia says. ‘I have lost something very 
important.” 

* * * 

Although the Bay Cove staff is trying 
to take the closing in stride, frustration is 
inescapable. “That's what doesn’t make 
sense to me,” Coleman says. “What are 
you going to do when this kid robs you 
or sells drugs to your kids?” 

“We're dismantling a system that took 
years to build, and that can’t be restored 
overnight,” says Lem Roberson, program 
director of Bay Cove for the past three 
years. “The quality of services we were 
providing was the best we had ever done, 
and we got cut. We worked so damn 
hard. The cuts that people are talking 
about, they're real.” 

Roberson resents the tenor of the 
debate over the state budget, the blanket 
generalizations that state employees are 
overpaid and lazy. At 38, Roberson holds 
a master’s degree in social work and has 
seven years of professional experience. 
He left Bay Cove earning $26,000 per 
year. Coleman, with a master’s degree in 
counseling and several years of ex- 
perience, earned $18,000. She shares an 
apartment with three roommates in a 
run-down Somerville building, and is 
working to pay off $20,000 in student 
loans. 

Cover letters for prospective job inter- 
views lie on Roberson’s living-room 
table. “What we were doing was worth- 
while. It’s frustrating to hear talk-show 
hosts get out there and say there is waste 
in government. And has. Barbara 
Anderson ever gone into a program-and 
seen what's happening? I doubt it.” O 
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"| BRIEF CASES 


To be young, black, and frisked 











uestion: when isa “seafch on 
a sight” policy not a search-on- 
sight policy? 

Answer: when the Boston mayor, 
Boston police commissioner, and Massa- 
chusetts attorney general say it isn’t. 

Unfortunately, their saying so doesn’t 
make it true. Indeed, bitter experience 
tells us that when public officials make 
comments on the subject of crime, you 
won't likely lose money betting against 
their veracity. 

The Boston Police Department has for 
several months now been following a 
practice — quite obviously authorized 
(albeit tacitly) from the top — of 
stopping, frisking, and searching young 
black males walking the streets of the 
city’s black neighborhoods (Roxbury, 
Dorchester, and Mattapan), regardless of 
whether there is evidence they have 
committed or are about to commit a 
crime/ Some members of the black 
community, a few outraged and fair- 
minded whites, and one courageous and 
honest Superior Court judge have tried 
to do something to stop the clearly 
unconstitutional practice. 

Yet opponents of the stop-and-search 
procedure have been ineffective thus far 
in convincing the police that they are not 
on the streets of Beirut, Johannesburg, or 
East Berlin, and that they consequently 
don’t have the police-state powers of 
their fellow members of the constabulary 
in those faraway places. A major reason 
for this failure is, alas, the cowardice and 
dishonesty of those political leaders who 
insist that even if the policy looks like 
fascism, smells like fascism, and feels like 

fascism, it’s really something else. Don’t 
buy it. 
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BY HARVEY SILVERGLATE 








(Thanks go to John Murphy for his 
assistance in the preparation of this 
piece.) 







First, a little history. In late August 
Suffolk Superior Court Judge Cortland A. 
Mathers dismissed charges against a 
young man, Lamar Phillips, who in June 
had been arrested in Roxbury for 
possession of a handgun. The officers 
who arrested Phillips said they’d seen 
him leave the Academy Homes building 
stoop he and two friends had been sitting 
on about 30 seconds after the cops had 
pulled up in their cruiser. However, one 
of Phillips’s friends, Audrey Moore, later 
testified that the police had watched the 
three from inside their car for about 10 
minutes. According to Mather’s legal 
findings, they had gone well out of their 
way to check the building, driving off the 
street and across the Academy Homes 
courtyard. At some point, Phillips had 
gotten up and entered the hallway of the 
building. One of the arresting officers, 
Robert Preble, testified that he’d seen 
Phillips go into the hallway and place a 
shiny metallic object on top of an 
electrical box, a move that prompted him 
to follow Phillips inside. Finding a gun 
on the box, he'd arrested him. 

Judge Mathers visited the scene and 
found that from their cruiser, the police 
could not have seen either the box or the 
upper part of Phillips’s body. After he 
announced this in court, Preble said for 
the first time that he had originally seen 
the gun in Phillips’s waistband when he 
left the stoop. The judge rejected this 
testimony as not credible, saying it was 
no more than an attempt by the officer to 
“cure the fatal defect of his earlier 
testimony.” 

The case led Mathers to conclude that 
Preble hadn’t had even “probable cause” 
when he'd arrested Phillips. In his search 
to discover the truth, the judge gathered 
testimony from Phillips's two friends and 
the police, including William Celester, 
the deputy police superintendent for 








Shannon curried favor with the cops. 


Roxbury and Mattapan, and Police Cap- 
tain Robert Johnson, What he uncovered 
convinced him that “the [Boston Police] 
department has adopted an aggressive 
policy of deliberate harassment of 
known and alleged gang members and 
those thought to be associated with 
them, including stopping and searching 
on sight.” He found further that this had 
been announced as an official policy in 
May, had been an unofficial policy well 
beforehand, and that ‘‘the department 
_appears to be committed to this policy 
knowing that it is constitutionally im- 
permissible.” 

Since then, Mathers has dismissed a 
similar case involving Phillips, who has 
no criminal record and has shown no 
evidence of gang activity. This time 
Phillips was in a car stopped by police. 
For the second time Mathers found the 
police’s testimony contradictory and 
dubious, and ordered his decision to be 
sent to Attorney General James M. 
Shannon “for such action as he deems 
necessary to restrain further unreason- 
able searches and seizures by the Boston 
Police department.” 

In the weeks following that decision, 
Mathers was personally vilified by the 
Boston police for having the wrong 
priorities. The Boston Police Patrolmen’s 
Association filed a complaint against him 
with the state’s Commission on Judicial 





Conduct, asked for outside review of the 
two cases involving Phillips by Suffolk 
Superior Court Chief Justice Robert 
Steadman, and repeatedly called for 
Mathers to resign. 

Meanwhile, Shannon, whose intelli- 
gence and good intentions in recent years 
have been overrun by overweening 
ambition coupled with a big dose of 
political cowardice, has shown himself 
unable to deal with, and unwilling to 
risk, organized police opposition in his 
political life. 

In fact, he has bent over backwards to 
avoid criticism from police departments 
and groups that might injure his 
reputation in the eyes of the voters as 
a tough-on-law-and-order public of- 
ficial. One has the sense that his retreat 
from the Agawam State Police training- 
school scandal, for example, was 
motivated not by a genuine belief that 
the facts did not justify prosecuting the 
officers whose callousness may have 
contributed to the death of a young 
recruit but rather out of an unwillingness 
to take on state-police detectives, who 
threatened to turn down future investiga- 
tions for the attorney general's office if he 
pursued their brethren. His current 
kowtowing to the Boston Police Depart- 
ment appears to stem from the same 
spinelessness, 

See CASES, page 16 
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Wang Center 
October 24 8:00pm 
$2 1 00, $24.00 (+.75 restoration fee) 


Tickets for the Wang Center available st the Wang center box Office, 
The Orpheum Theatre box office and all 
Ticketmaster locations or call 931-2000. 


Presented by Tea Party Concerts and H.T. Productions 
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OPERA HOUSE 
November 14 , 7:30 pm 
$22.50 & $20.00 


(+.50 restoration fee) 





$49.50 patron ticket includes concert and re- 
[$030 papen ies alates atte see | 








Tickets available at Opera House box office, all Ticketron outlets, 
Caciioes Nash teed ee or call Teletron at |-800- 
3826080, in Boston call 7203434. Presented by Teo Party 
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Symphony Hall 





November 26 

7:30 pm 

$20.00 
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cauronrx (617) 931-2000 
Presented by Tes Party Concerts. 
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ARISE CLOUD ™ Futon - 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Alise Quality - backed by Arig 15 year warranty. 
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WATERBOYS 


ENTIRE CATALOGUE ON SALE NOW! 
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On Sale! 


Fisherman's Blues 
99 ] 99 
‘Lp/Cass. CD 


The Waterboys 


4 99 99 
Cass. CD 


A Pagan Place 


99 99 
Cass. CD 


This Is The Sea 


4 99 99 
Cass. CD 


See The Waterboys LIVE! 
The Orpheum, Qct. 22 & 23. 


Come into our Kenmore Square location on 
Tuesday, Oct. 24th and receive a FREE pair of 
tickets to the Boston premiere of the new Matt 
Chyysaiis. Dillon film "Drugstore Cowboy"! While 
supplies last! 
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RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


If you didn't buy your music at Strawberries, you probably paid too much. 





DAVID BYRNE 


Q 
#0) yo 


THE NEW ALBUM 


On sale through Oct. 27th. 


A POP RECORD WITH DECIDEDLY LATIN GROVES: 
15 ORIGINAL SONGS BY DAVID BYRNE 


Featuring 


“MAKE BELIEVE MAMBO” 
On Sale! 


Produced by Steve Lillywhite with David Byrne 
Available Now on Luaka Bop/Sire Cassettes, Compact Discs and Records 


99 1 99 
Lp/Cass. CD 
DON’T MISS DAVID BYRNE LIVE 


October 26 & 27 at the Orpheum 

















RECORDS - TAPES -CDs - VIDEOS 


If you didn't buy your music at Strawberrics, you probably paid too much. 


SIRE . 
RK OF LUAKA BOF INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ¢ 1989 SIRE RECO 


ECORDS COMPANY AND LUAKA BOF INC 
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Slab are the coolest hippest baddest bunch to pound out power cords since 


(fill in the blankcs)." - RIP 
“LYNYRD SKYNYRD meets METALLICA!!! One of this town’s hottest hard 
Raging Slab has a great name, and intense guitar sound and a wonderful 
album.” - New York Post * 
"Raging Slab” is arguably the hippest metal band in all America!!!" - SPIN | 
"RAGING SLAB" - 
their debut 


album ey 4 
"DON’T DOG ME,” 
“GERONIMO” ond , 
"BENT FOR SILVER" 
"Take a swig of 
Jack Daniets 
and get ready to boogie 
with the Slab!" 








On RCA Records cosseties, compact discs and elbums. 
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See them Live at the Channel October 20th. 


On Sale!  G8ae 112 
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{Lig Genuine Draft 


GSULA SS 


Cabot Street 
Beverly 922-8867 


October 27 
PousseTTE Dart Banpb 
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ULTRA 
BLUE 
October 28 


IVIARSELS 
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October 25 


VerRnieR CALLER 
SWEET SURRENDER 


Vlap HaTTEeR 


2 Main Street 
Gloucester 


283-9108 


Concord Road 
=tiitetmlers| 


667-6393 


October 26 
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Suffer the little children 





BY RICHARD GAINES 


The World Series now symbolizes the neglect of our children. 


States of America — an occurrence 

of the most profound sadness and 
tragedy — no aspect is sadder or more 
tragic, or more convincing, than this 
nation’s shift from blind faith in its future 
to a gluttonous obsession with the 
present. 

Once we were a nation that believed 
with religious fervor in the idea of 
progress. Now we worship idols on the 
altar of self-gratification. 

We can all — or damned close to all of 
us —. recall tales from our family 
backgrounds, tales that themselves bear 
a family resemblance. to one another. 
From the brave and faithful souls who 
booked passage on the Mayflower to the 
emigrants from “Eastern Europe in the 
19th century; from the Chinese who fled 
east and the Irish who fled west, and 
together built railroads, to Grandma 
Ginsburg, who escaped the pogrom in 
imperial Russia more than 90 years ago 
with her five kids, including my father’s 
father, and staked out a tiny piece of the 
rock in the Bronx in the belief that 
immortality is found with the children 
and the children’s children and the 
children’s children’s children ... and so 
on... until the end of time. 

Long ago and in simpler times- our 
peasant forebears bore children with the 
same simplicity of purpose that they 
exhibited in clearing land and tilling the 
soil, It seemed the natural order of things. 
Indeed, the more offspring, the more 
viable the endeavor. Children were a 
means of economic and social advance- 
ment. The larger the family, the bigger 
the farm could become. 

As recently as the 1930s and ‘40s, when 
this nation was confronted by the demon 
Nazis, who determined to conquer by 
outproducing their genetically inferior 
foes — and consequently considered 
Aryan abortion a capital offense — 
producing the next generation seemed an 
act of patriotism. 

Until now. every generation of 
Americans has dedicated its energies to 
its children, sacrificed for the children, 
and died knowing they‘d left the kids a 
little farther ahead than they themselves 
had gotten. And they were proud of that. 
They were at peace with that knowledge 
as they went to their eternal rest. 

Now, all that has changed. 

Now, the very idea of having children 
— or even a single child — is an open 
question, to be debated among ourselves 
with a postmodern angst our ancestors 
would neither understand nor counte- 
nance. 

Conceiving and bearing descendants 
has become a lifestyle issue: career 
versus kid. Birth-control pills, am- 
niocentesis, ultrasound, and other scien- 
tific breakthroughs have created options 
where before there had been only 
assumptions. 

In our hands, the idea of the next 
generation, which, ultimately, is the idea 
of progress itself, has slipped away. 

We Americans who choose to have 
children think of them — speaking 
generally, of course — not as life itself 
but, at best, as elements of life, of our life, 
rather than of us as elements of their life. 

How else to explain our turning our 
backs on the schools they attend? How 
else to explain — in a state of plenty, at a 
time in which a generation is being lost to 
alienation and drugs — why we refuse to 
pay for teachers, daycare, school bands 


I n the decline and fall of the United 





and choruses and baseball teams that 
might give meaning and purpose to 
otherwise idle minds and bodies? 

We have become inimical to the idea of 
sacrifice. In writing “I, Me, Mine,” 
George Harrison penned the theme song 
for a generation, one that, no matter how 
much it had, could not get enough. 

In our stubbornly held endless adoles- 
cence, we have become our own chil- 
dren. Where once there was indulgence, 
now there’s self-indulgence. And the 
future be damned. 

Amid all the depressing evidence, no 
clearer or sadder symbol of our obsession 
with ourselves and the present, and. of 
our abandonment of our children, the 
future, and therefore the idea of progress, 
can be found than what we once called 
the national pastime, baseball. 

Once it was truly a game, the heaith- 
iest and most American outlet for youth- 
ful exuberance, energy, and striving. 

From father to son, father to son, 
teaching the younger to catch and pitch. 
Being schooled in the basics of baseball 
by the elder was a rite of passage, and for 
the teacher an expression of caring and 
faith in the future... 

Each of us who loves baseball carries a 
cherished memory of a moment — 
vividly frozen in time — when a heroic 
achievement demonstrated the idea of 
possibility. To a youth, it captured and 
verified the concept of future. Mine 
occurred in 1960. 

I was a junior in high school. At the 
three-o’clock bell, I raced through the 
parking lot, crammed into someone’s car, 
and listened breathlessly as the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates’ Bill Mazeroski crashed a 
seventh-game, ninth-inning home run to 
dash the World Series hopes of the hated 
New York Yankees. For the underdogs, 
in baseball and in life, there was hope. It 
was a thought I understood, thanks to 
the moment. 

But those days are long gone. 

Baseball persists. But in a nation 
obsessed by the self and unconcerned 
about its future, it is no longer for kids. It 
is for us, And it is no longer a game. It is 
a business. 

This fall and for the past four falls, the 
business of baseball — for no other 
reason than business — has, like the rest 
of the United States of America, turned 
its back on its children, and has staged its 
World Series at night, late at. night, for 
the pleasure and profit of adults. 

It has staged what no longer should be 
called games not during the day or even 
in the early evening, when kids could 
race from school to seek their moments, 
but at or after 8:30 p.m. until close. to 
midnight and later, so that beer com- 
panies and car companies and razor- 
blade manufacturers can sell adult 
products to an audience of millions .. . of 
adults, after the kids have been packed 
off to bed. 

This has occurred because adVertisers 
have been willing to pay a network as 
much as $30 million a game, and because 
the network has been willing, in turn, to 
pay Major League Baseball, Inc., ungodly 
sums for the right to show the game at 
night, and ultimately because Major 
League Baseball, Inc., has been willing to 
take the so-called game away from the 
kids of America. 

- But, as I said, we stopped caring about 
our kids a long time ago. 

Prime time is our time. 

To hell with the future. 0 
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Saturday, October 21 * noon - 4 PM 
RAIN OR SHINE 





CHAMPIONS 


SOVIET UNION 


Join us north of the Longfellow 
bridge on the Cambridge side of 
the Charles River to experience 
world-class rowing at its finest! 
WENX-FM will be broadcasting 
LIVE from the races on 
Saturday, so tune in to 101.7. 


SEE OUR BOSTON PHOENIX CHARLES 
RIVER SPRINTS SUPPLEMENT IN 
THIS ISSUE FOR MORE DETAILS 

AND RACE SCHEDULES 
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liel¥lan) TIME MAGAZINE 
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a masterpiece.’ 
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Bob Dylan. “Oh Mercy.” 
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‘Columbia,’ Y are trademarks of CBS Inc. 1989 CBS Records Inc. 


See Bob Dylan at the 
Opera House October 23-25 


99 1 99 
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IF YOU DIDN'T BUY YOUR MUSIC AT STRAWBERRIES, 


YOU PROBABLY PAID TOO MUCH. For more info, call your 
local access number in 
The 
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10 rompin’ stompin’ 
ramblin’ ponderin’ songs 
that welcome you to the 
Poi Dog world, including 
“Living With The Dreaming Body,” 
“Circle Around The Sun” and more. 





October 21 





See Poi dog Pondering 
at T.T. the Bears 
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On Columbia Cassettes, 


Compact Discs and Records. 





i do fendecry 


including: 
Living With The Dreaming Body 
Circle Around The Sun 
Fall Upon Me/Pulling Touch 


























RTE. 125 755 Ss. MAIN ST. 
HAVERHILL, MA 
(617) 372-3102 





10/19-21 Guitarist 
RON LEATHERS 


10/26-28 Guitarist 
SEAN O'CONNOR 





A.G. POLLARD & SONS 





98 MIDDLE STREET 
LOWELL, MA 01852 


9:30pm - 1:30am 


TIL TUESDAY 


459-4632 
NO COVER 
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Cases 


Continued from page 12 

Yet even Shannon’s critics must have 
gasped at the naked cynicism of his 
October 13 press conference, where, 
flanked by Suffolk County District At- 
torney Newman Flanagan, Mayor Ray- 
mond Flynn, and Police Commissioner 
Francis “Mickey” Roache, Shannon told 
an audience at Roxbury’s Charles Street 
African Methodist Episcopal Church that 
he has found no evidence that Boston 
police officers are engaged in a search- 
on-sight policy in which young black 
men are being stopped and frisked or 
searched even if there is no evidence that 
they have engaged, or are about’ to 
engage, in crime. “If that policy were to 
exist,” Shannon told his audience, “it 
would certainly be unconstitutional” and 
“we would make certain that it did not 
survive. . . . lf a demonstrable, consistent 
pattern of such conduct is shown to exist, 
I would not hesitate to stop it,” piously 
intoned the attorney general. 

Shocked at Shannon's disingenuous- 
ness, Arnold R. Rosenfeld, chief counsel 
for the Committee for Public Counsel 
Services, the state public-defender pro- 
gram, sent Shannon a letter on October 
17 decrying his denial of the police’s 
search-on-sight policy: “It is  ex- 
traordinary to me that you would come 
to a conclusion based on nothing more 
than an examination of newspaper clip- 
pings and conversations with the Boston 
Police command staff. . . . 1 Can only infer 
from this that political expediency has 
overridden whatever responsibility you 
believe resides in the Office of the 
Attorney General to see that the constitu- 
tional rights of all citizens are observed, 
regardless of racial or ethnic origins. 

“Your announcement of Friday will 
only serve to encourage the Boston 
Police to continue its irresponsible and 
illegal policy of stopping and searching 
young minority males without legal 
cause. Your chief of staff, Gerald 
Fitzgerald, was reported in the Boston 
Globe today stating that anyone who 
feels he has been stopped by the police 
and searched without cause should 
report the incident to either the Boston 


Police or the Suffolk County district = 


attorney's office, and that if the number 
of reports reaches ‘a certain magnitude, 
we'll look at it.’ This indicates either a 
complete lack of understanding of hu- 
man nature (do you really think that the 
chickens go to the fox to file a com- 
plaint?) or.a blatant disregard for the 
most basic rights of minority citizens 
who have, in fact, been subjected to these 
abuses.” 

Apparently inured to such criticisms, 
Shannon sees no need to halt the policy 
since he has re-defined it in such a way as 
to remain intentionally ignorant of its 
true nature. This is the most cynical, and 
ultimately the most destructive, stance 
for the commonwealth’s chief law-en- 
forcement officer to adopt, and at some 
point it will likely come back to haunt 
Shannon, not to mention all citizens of 
Massachusetts. 

The day after Shannon's statement, a 
group of black Boston politicians, includ- 
ing State Senator William Owens (D- 
Boston), called on Governor Dukakis to 
appoint a special investigator to look into 
the Boston Police Department's search- 
on-sight policy. These officials, who 
represent the affected black com- 
munities, know that Shannon's position 
is unconstitutional. 

So how did Shannon manage to pull 
off his sleight of hand, his fine example 
of self-delusion and attempted delusion 
of others? 

In 1968 the US Supreme Court took a 
monumental step in weakening the right 
of citizens to walk down a street without 
being harassed by the police — a right 
that for nearly 200 years has differen- 
tiated American citizens from the un- 
fortunate denizens of a majority of the 
world’s nations. The decision in the 1968 
landmark case of Terry v. Ohio, written, 
ironically, by none other than the late 
and great Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
changed the rules governing, in the 
Court's words, “the confrontation on the 
street between the citizen and the 
policeman investigating suspicious cir- 
cumstances.” 

In the Terry case, which involved a 
police pat-down frisk of a man who was 
obviously casing a store, the Court had to 
deal with the meaning of the Fourth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which 
protects “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, 





quate 


and-effects against unreasonable search- 
es and seizures.” That amendment would 
have had little teeth had it gone no 
further ‘than prohibiting “unreasonable 
searches and seizures,” since all a court 
would have to do to justify even the most 
outrageous street search would be to 
adopt the Shannon-esque trick of defin- 
ing the term “unreasonable” to the 
police’s advantage. 

Fortunately, the Founding Fathers 
were smart enough not to leave the 
generations that were to follow total 
discretion in defining what is reasonable. 
They added to the amendment a phrase 
requiring that before anyone could be 
searched, an officer had to have 
“probable cause” for doing so, including 
the ability to state precisely who or what 
was being investigated and what it was 
that the officer believed would be seized. 

This probable-cause stipulation, which 
by the time of the Terry case had been a 
staple of American jurisprudence for 
some 180 years, is an evident obstacle to 
the police officer who wants simply to 
search people on the street when there is 
no reliable indication that they have 
engaged in a crime or that the fruits or 
instruments of a crime would be found 
on their person. Yet at the time of the 
Terry deliberations, the Supreme Court, 
caught up in one of the nation’s periodic 
crime hysterias, saw a need to bend the 
Constitution, and over the dissent of only 
the late Justice William O. Douglas, 
wrote: “In view of these facts, we cannot 
blind ourselves to the need of law 
enforcement officers to protect them- 
selves and other prospective victims of 
violence in situations where they may 
lack probable cause for an arrest. When 
an officer is justified in believing that the 
individual whose suspicious behavior he 
is investigating at close range is armed 
and presently dangerous to the officer or 
to others, it would appear to be clearly 
unreasonable to deny the officer the 
power to take necessary measures to 
determine whether the person is in fact 
carrying a weapon and to neutralize the 
threat of physical harm.” 

Noting the new realities of police and 
citizens living and working in high-crime 
urban environments, the Court declared 
that police did indeed have the power to 
conduct pat-down frisks (though not 
full-blown searches} on tHe street, even 
in the absence of probable cause. The 
Court framed the new rule of the streets 
as follows: “We merely hold today that 
where a police officer observes unusual 
conduct which leads him reasonably to 
conclude in ight of his experience that 
criminal activity may be afoot and that 
the persons with whom he is’ dealing 
may be armed and presently dangerous, 
where in the course of investigating this 
behavior he identifies himself as a 
policeman and makes reasonable in- 
quiries, and where nothing in the initial 
stages of the encounter serves to dispel 
his reasonable fear for his own or others’ 
safety, he is entitled for the protection of 
himself and others in the area to conduct 
a carefully limited search of the outer 
clothing of such persons in an attempt to 
discover weapons which might be used 
to assault him.” 

The Court did go on to warn, however, 
that “in determining whether the officer 
acted reasonably in such circumstances, 
due weight must be given, not to his 
inchoate and unparticularized suspicion, 
or ‘hunch,’ but to the specific reasonable 
inferences which he is entitled to draw 
from the facts in light of his experience.” 

And therein lies the rub — as well as 
Jim Shannon’s escape hatch. The Boston 
police, at least at the very top, claim to be 
adhering to the rule set forth in Terry. 
They deny (though some departmental 
members have waffled on this point from 
time to time) that they stop and frisk 
anyone without having the “particular- 
ized,” articulable suspicion required by 
the Supreme Court. The official policy of 
the department, claim the top brass, is 
therefore constitutional. 

Critics ‘of the department say, how- 
ever, that in practice the police too 
frequently have come to regard being 
merely young, black, and male as ade- 
“particularized,”’~ articulable 
grounds to justify a Terry search. 

The end result is that the police have 
adopted as a practice, if not an official 
policy, the notion that to be of a certain 
race, gender, and age in our society is to 
be a member of a suspect criminal class. 
As a result, these young men, who are 
being told they are not full-fledged 
American citizens, have suffered, and 
will continue to suffer, grave damage to 
their self-image, an abuse that will one 
See CASES, page 22 
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Looking for 
the perfect hire 
shouldn't have 
to be a chore. 


Not if you letthe Boston Phoenix Help Wanted Classifieds tackle the 
job. Our Help Wanted Classifieds is the right place to advertise your job 
openings, because the Boston Phoenix is read by thousands of young- 
minded, active individuals looking to move up or into exciting new 
careers. And Phoenix Classified ads get lots of mileage because our 
readers refer to The Phoenix all week long. 











When you advertise your job opening in theBoston Phoenix, the 
only chore in finding the right person will be wading through all 
the responses you receive! 
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To place your ad, call 267-1234 
or visit our Classifieds Office at 126 Brookline Avenue 
just one block from Fenway Park 
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When you 
needa — 
university 
press book. 





In person, by mail or phone, 
we can put any university 
press publication in your 


With a stock of 18,000 
volumes from more than 75 
university presses, University 
Press Books/New York at the 
New School provides a unique 
and vital service to the na- 
tion’s academic community. 


Here’s where you will find 
both current works and an ex- 
tensive backlist—hardcover 
and paperback—in virtually 
every discipline. If we don’t. 
have the title you need, a 
special order will bring it to 
you quickly. 

Conveniently located in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, our 
atmosphere and convenient . 
hours invite browsing. If 
you’re outside the New York 
area, your phone and mail orders 
are encouraged; orders are 


- shipped promptly anywhere in 


the United States or overseas. 





UNIVERSITY PRESS BOOKS/N.Y. 





AT THE NEW SCHOOL 


65 Fifth Avenue at 14th Street, N-Y., N.Y. 10003 
Hours: 10 am-9 pm, Mon.-Thurs.; 10 am-5:30 pm, 
Fri.-Sat.; noon-5:30 pm, Sun. Tel: (212) 206-1574 


Phone & mail orders encouraged (VISA/MasterCard). 
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Okemo 

Mountain, 
| Vermont--- 
The best bet for 


- vacationers insofar 
as nationgl resorts f 


A mountain ot prais 
: _ that go through hoops fo 
you.99 SKI Magazine. @As an 
intermediate’s playground, Okemo 
can have few peers...with more 
snowmaking, new trails, new lifts---and 
new life.99 Skiing Magazine. °@If you're 
looking for a ski area without 30 minute fe 
lines and unconcerned employees, look no further 
than Okemo Mountain.99 Ski Resorts Magazine. 
ee Skiing at Okemo is out of this world. Okemo is even 
better than it says. On a scale of 1 to 10, I'd have to give 
Okemo an 11.99 Frank Sousa, Springfield Union. @@It’s big, 
it’s close, and it has become one of ie England's hottest ski 
resorts.99 Michael O’Connor, Boston Herald. €@Okemo remains in 
touch with its roots, understanding that serving the needs of the 
individual skier is paramount to a successful operation.99 Bob 
Kievra, Marlboro Enterprise. @€ Because of the wide dispersion of 
lifts it is hard for Okemo to be crowded.99 Tommy Hine, Hart- 
ford Courant. ©€Okemo’s layout is what a mountain ought to be. 
Trails are designed the way skiers would lay them out.99 Morris- 
town Record. ®€ Tops nationwide for liftside lodging.99 Glamour. 





’ Let us send you a mountain of information on Okemo. Call (802) 228-5571 for lodging, 
(802) 228-4041 for general information. Or write Okemo, 426 Mountain Rd., Ludlow, VT 05149. 








OKEMO MOUNTAIN A LUDLOW, VERMONT 























Just because you have t 
doesn’t mean you have to 





_ An Alternative Depa 


200 Broadway, Cambridge, MA 02139 ¢ 876-5230 ¢ Store Hot 
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Photos: Jake Armour 





fo change your clothes 
y change where you shop. 


epartment Store | 


ours: Monday-Friday 12-7 ¢ Saturday 9-7 * Sunday 12-5 
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Cases 


Continued from page 16 
day haunt us all, as it should. This 
ultimate racist stereotyping has been 
with us as a nation for a long time, but it 
now finds a protected place in our 
political, law-enforcement, and (given 
Shannon’s involvement) legal circles. 
Regardless of how many citizens have 
fallen prey to this vicious and highly 
destructive racism, it must not be given 
any quarter, any degree of either formal 
or informal acceptance. The day that 
police are allowed to stop citizens on the 
street for no better reason than that they 
belong to a class of people that the 
society has come to stigmatize is the day 
that the Constitution won't be worth the 
paper it’s written on. And the day when a 


search may be conducted on a police 
officer's hunch or suspicion, based on the 
assumption that young black males on 
the street are more likely than not to be 
criminals, we will have fallen ir- 
retrievably into the racist quagmire that 
has threatened us with national destruc- 
tion since the first African slaves were 
dragged against their will to our shores. 

Surely this is not what Earl Warren 
and his fellow justices had in mind when 
they agreed to weaken, just a bit, the 
bounds of the Fourth Amendment. Per- 
haps they made a mistake. Unlike the 
Founding Fathers, the Supreme Court 
justices in 1968 were not sufficiently 
skeptical of what might happen if power 
wére to fall into the hands of the kind of 
people in our society who hold it today. It 
is as sad a situation as it is an outrageous 
one. 

It's worth noting that neighboring . 


Cambridge faced a similar problem a few 
years ago. The numerous racially 
charged incidents in that city involving 
black youths and the police came to a 
head on the night of January 1, 1984, 
when police responded to a report that a 
white teen had been knocked from his 
bicycle by three black teens. The officers 
proceeded to round up eight black 


| youths, none of whom had done any- 


thing more suspicious than walk around 


the mid-Cambridge area. 


Outraged, many Cambridge residents, 
especially members of the black com- 
munity, decided they had had enough. 
Determined to rectify the problem rather 
than define it out of existence, as Boston 
is doing, they didn’t seek an informal 
opinion from the attorney general. In- 
stead they proposed a civilian _police- 
review mechanism, called the Police 
Review and Advisory Board, which was 


approved 5-4 by the city council after a 
political battle that lasted nine months 
and included virulent opposition from 
supporters of the police. The board, 
which is made up of Cambridge citizens 
appointed by the city manager and an 
executive secretary (who happens to be a 
former cop), is charged with investigat- 
ing any complaint about the police 
brought before it and making rec- 
ommendations for disciplinary action to 
the city manager and chief of police 
when necessary. Even more important, 
the board advises the police department 
on matters of policy. Such a body could 
well have stopped Boston from even 
initiating its search-on-sight policy. Since 
the board was established, the problem 
of racial harassment by police in Cam- 
bridge has abated, even if it has not 
disappeared altogether. Boston should 
follow suit. a) 
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of Cremona, Italy — Stradivari, 

Guarneri, Amati— knew that 
even the most gifted performers 
could only yrs magnificent 
sounds with superbly crafted 
instruments. 

Music lovers today rely on 
another class of great instruments. 
Electronic components designed 
and engineered by Sansui. They 
bring the magnificence of your 
favorite music into your home 
with all delicate nuances intact. 


Introducing the Sansui RZ-7000 
Computerized Stereo A/V Receiver 
The RZ-7000’s discrete output 

makes bass sounds rich and 
accurate. And, due to improved 
stereo imaging, high and transient 
sounds are far more lifelike. 


TE he legendary violin makers 


ASTROVISION 

3 Joyce Street 
Townsend MA 01474 
508-597-5559 


ELECTRIC EXPRESS 
1166 lyanough Road 
Hyannis MA 02601 
508-790-1982 





GARINO'S AUDIO 
420 Franklin Street 
Framingham MA 01701 
508-875-5960 


Sansui built unusually large 
heat sinks and broad power 
margins into the RZ-7000. Its 
low-impedance capacity has the 
dynamic range to drive 4-ohm 
speakers with ease. 


Other manufacturers might 
make their chassis from pressed 
cardboard and plastic, but Sansui 
won't. The chassis of the RZ-7000 
is constructed from sturdy metal 
to provide strength and rigidity, 
which significantly cuts down RF 
interference and vibrations. 


A fully computer- controlled 


quartz-PLL synthesizer tuner, pre- 


cise tuning of 30 preset stations, 
and a station call memory system 
are but a few of the many special 
features you'll enjoy with the 
RZ-7000. 


COUMO'S 


IMAGES SIGHT AND SOUND 
Harbor Mall 
Fall River MA 02721 
508-675-2537 


Nas 


INTERFACE AUDIO 
660 S. Main Street 
Keene NH 03431 
603-357-5040 


291 South Broadway 
Salem NH 03079 
603-357-5040 


Listen to the Sansui RZ-7000 
at these fine audio outlets: 


Rabsons 
119 West 57 Street, Manhattan 


£ISANSUI 


Sansui Electronics Corp., 
P.O. Box 625, 
Lyndhurst, NJ 07071 (201) 460-9710 


In Canada: Vantage Electronics, 
3171 No. 6 Road, Richmond, BC, 
Canada V6V 1P6 (604) 276-9898 





Listen to the Sansui RZ-7000 at these Fine Studio Outlets 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 
20 Broadway 
Norwood MA 02062 
617-769-4337 


508-531-6640 


EASTERN AUDIO VIDEO 
1113 Mineral Springs Ave 
NO. Providence Ri 02919 


401-728-1480 


TECH Hi FI 


295 Daniel Webster Highway 


hua NH 03060 


603-888-9411 


CLEARLY AUDIBLE 
225 Andover Street 
Peabody MA 01960 


641-1010 


© GREAT TICKETS AVAILA 











RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS 


POI DOG PONDERING 


LIZZY BORDEN 
CRIMSON GLORY 


MAX CREEK 


BILLY BRAGG 
EXENE CERVENKA 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
NRBQ 
SOUNDGARDEN 

B.H. SURFERS 
BUZZCOCKS 

GORKY PARK 
TESTAMENT 

NUCLEAR ASSAULT 


MAX CREEK 
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Discover the Method of Immediate 


Enlightenment with 
MASTER = RAI 
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Sunday, Oct. 29, 198 


Initiation at: Shim Gum D 
203 Che ut Hill Ave., Brighton 
For more informntda call (508) 2540831" 


(617) 787-9066 Mrs Lien Nhu 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


has the best travel values! 












A SUPER PARTY! 


Enjoy NEW YEARS 





jy in MONTREAL 
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Reserve now for an evening 


~~ of advanced discussion. 


i 


ie 


«4 = 


(617)891-2108 


Find out how a master's degree from Bentley 
College can help you advance in your career. 

Welll have faculty, alumni, and current students 
on hand to answer all your questions and help you 


determine which program is right for you. 


One evening of advanced discussion could dispel 
all-your reservations about graduate school and start 


you on a course for success. 





Graduate Information Sessions 


OCTOBER 23 6:30PM 








OCTOBER 24 6:30PM 


Master of Science in 
Computer Information Systems 





“SRR Master of Science in Finance 


Master of Business Administration 


Master of Science in Accountancy 
Master of Science in Business Economics 











Graduate School Admissions 


| a Waltham, MA 02154-4705 


Graduate to a higher degree of success. 











Bentley College 


Aes “Bentley nicl undergraduate and graduate business programs are nationally accredited by 


¢ American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business (AACSB) 











$ $239 
A BCH FROM 


RBALE rron°259 
! DALE From 
[ABGG-ISLAND © rrox°319 
AN ME-BEACH aa “2 n00°279 
‘339 
-r IPLES FROM 
| ‘249 
}ORLANDO FROM 
Incl. R/T jet, transfers or car, hotel, all rates p.p. dbl. ooc. 2 nts, rates 
vary with departure date, length of stay and hotel selected. 
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FREES — 
Airline Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 


CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am El Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
tas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
wissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer , Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


— one es AT THE AIRPORT, 
ICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 
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ca 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 














Open Monday-Saturday 


\ 





é 39 John F. bp eee Sst. \ 
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ft: TEDDY POWELL PRODUCTIONS PRESENT = 





A LOVER'S WEEKEND '89 
~ PERFORVING LIVE IN PERSON 
THE DELLS 











RON BANKS & 


THE DRAMATICS 








THE DELFONICS 











HAROLD MELVIN & 


' 3 i | A 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22ND, 1989 + 6:00PM 
THE OPERA COMPANY of BOSTON 
539 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MA 


TICKETS: $2@.S@ ALL SEATS RESERVED On Sa 
of BOSTON Box Ofice (6 1 7)426-5300, Aji TICKETRON Outlets And 
NEWMAN'S NOTIONS. 














Leather Together. 


tion of cool weather leather at Snyder Leather. There's 
hundreds of styles of jackets, pants, skirts, blazers and 
coats including full lengths. Natural looks, distressed, 
embossed, suedes, and much more, each one soft and 
supple. Come in together, you'll make a beautiful couple. 
Famous Snyder quolity, fomous Snyder prices.579.” to 
5399, Also see our fabulous selection of fine furs and leather 
ond fur combinations. 
MASTERCARD © VISA = LAYAWAY 

BOSTON 617-782-3300 HAVERHILL 508-374-0550 

BRAINTREE 617-380-7690 

Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


never met. 


WHERE THERE’ A NEED, THERDP’S A WAY. 


THE UNITED WAY® 


Thanks to you it works for all of us. 





© 1986 UNITED Wan 
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THE INNOCENCE MISSION 





The Innocence Mission are four musicians from Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania with an inventive approach to music and a childlike 
openness to the world. Rolling Stone Reviews calls their 
debut album “mystical and sensual and entirely captivating.’ 

To hear The Innocence Mission is to enter a world of wonder, 
love, hope and imagination. Welcome. 


Shawn Colvine Steady On Billy Joel * Storm Front 
9.99 CD 








° ‘N aon 
Bi Jo? Caderng %] 
including: 
Living With The Dreaming Body 
Circle Around The Sun 
Fall Upon Me/Pulling Touch 


THEIR DEBUT ALBUM. FEATURING “BLACK SHEEP WALL 
PRODUCED BY LARRY KLEIN 


A&M RECORDS, INC ALL RIGHTS RESERVE 


RECORDS 


See A&M Recording Artists 














Poi Dog Pondering Kate BusheThe 


THE INNOCENCE MISSION 
Friday, October 27 
At TT The Bear's Place 


Sensual World 
See POI DOG PONDERING at TT The Bear's Place 








MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 
THURS ‘TIL 8:30 


OOP CHARG TER AD vis D : . (PRES: fELCO 


zy BARKING HAI ‘AD: 7 CHU cH ST. AT Oi 7T2t INIVERSI Y PL. OR $Q GARAGES. 
Cee CAG AT Renee 2 HRS las MEMORIAL DRIVE PKG. GARAGE OR AFTER S WEEKDAYS ANO ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER 


$1 PARKING A7 L 


ONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT, --~ 
WITHN SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. PURCHASE 


: VALIDATE AICASHIER'S DESK AT THE COOP 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 

SAT 9:15-5:45 


DOWNTOWN COOP 
1 FEDERAL ST 
M-F 9:15-5:30 


ry 


TO ORDER BY PHONE, CALL: 
1-800-792-5170 


OURING REGULAR STORE HOURS 


Saturday, October 21 
the 
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Troop | 


Continued from page 9 
special crisis-intervention unit. 

At first glance, it’s hard to see why 
Wasserman and Troop F didn’t get along. 


Among Wasserman’s first actions were - 


an increase in Massport spending on 
Troop F to more than $6 million annual- 
ly, boosting the size of the police unit by 
24 percent, building a modern police 
office and station, and furnishing the 
officers with new cars and technical 
equipment. In the current fiscal year, 
more than a quarter of the troopers will 
earn over $57,000, according to Massport 
projections, with at least three officers 
making more than $100,000. 

Yet in this case, money didn’t buy 
happiness. Until Wasserman’s arrival, 
Troop F — and, indeed, most State Police 
units across the state — had never come 
under aggressive civilian authority 
before. And it chafed under Wasserman’s 
blunt command. 

“We're State Police officers, we're 
trained at the academy, we take orders 
from the State Police. Then you're 


transferred over to Massport and you - 


"find yourself taking orders from some- 
one not within your chain of command,” 
says Guilmette, who left Troop F earlier 
this year. “The former guy didn’t exert 
any line authority on the officers, and 
that’s what created the problem — we 
weren't used to it. You're going to buck it 
when somebody’s appointed who's not 
within your chain of command.” 

That deeply ingrained police attitude, 
combined with the clashing concepts of 
what the troop’s role should be as 
outlined in Wasserman’s report, made for 
a volatile mix that turned Massport’s 
plans to reform the public-safety opera- 
tion into an exercise in inertia. Hardly an 
unusual occurrence within state govern- 
ment; but given the sensitivity of Logan’s 
safety needs, the consequences were 
demonstrably negative. 

In August 1988, a man was killed in a 
head-on collision between a car and a 
Massport bus on Logan’s Harborside 
Drive near the Massachusetts Tech- 
nology Center. The man, an employee of 

__a Logan car-rental agency, lost control of 

is car coming around a turn. Shortly 
after that, Massport officials received a 
written complaint about dangerous driv- 
ing on that roadway. The incident and 
letter prompted a September 13, 1988, 


<“ 


Downey requesting increased radar en- 
forcement and a weekly report 
documenting the hours of police radar 
presence and the number of tickets 
issued. Moge than.two months later, on 
November 16, Wasserman wrote to 
Downey complaining ‘that he had. “re- 
ceived no information” and reporting the 
results of Massport’s own observations.of 
excessive speeding on that road-during 
the prior -week..On November 18, 
Downey finally responded with a terse 
memo stating that Troop F had issued 50 
speeding violations during October and 
promising a monthly statement of police 
activity; there was no mention of a 
weekly report, no explication of the 
number of hours of radar enforcement. 
That was one of the more cordial 
exchanges between Downey and 
Wasserm&h, whose relationship had long 
since degenerated from terseness into 
outright hostility. Internal memos ob- 
tained by the Phoenix under the Free- 
dom of Information Act document a 
bitter war of attrition over various issues, 
some serious, others seemingly trivial, all 
‘affecting the morale and performance of 
Troop F, 
®@ One of Wasserman’s major goals was 
that the state troopers maintain much- 
more-consistent visibility on the airport's 
roadways in the form of car patrols and a 
stationary presence outside the 
terminals. But in May 1988 the FAA 
staged a surprise inspection of Logan, 
and, according to Massport documents, 
found the airport left virtually un- 
patrolled during the early-morning 
hours. A visit to the State Police station 
found most of the on-duty troopers 
allegedly “watching TV,” according to a 
Massport summary of the FAA's find- 
ings. “They popped in one night at 3 
a.m., and several of the patrols were in 
there,” acknowledges Guilmette. ‘That 
happens. We're not perfect.” 
@ In several memos written during 1988, 
Downey and Wasserman exchanged 
words over the troop’s handling of “the 
point,” airport jargon for the spot where 
traffic leaving the airport enters Route 1 
heading toward the Harbor tunnel. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


memo from Wasserman to Gaptair’ 





A Massport policy instituted in late 
1987 called for a state trooper to be 
constantly stationed at the point, to shut 
it off at peak travel times to all but 
commercial traffic to avoid back-up from 
the tunnel, and to close it off completely 
when traffic threatened to tie up the 
airport road. The policy came in response 
to complaints by the airport's East Boston 
neighbors and Boston city officials of 
excessive truck and bus traffic. In reserv- 
ing the short route to the tunnel for 
trucks and buses by detouring passenger 
cars northbound at peak travel times, 


’ Massport hoped to minimize commercial 


traffic through the 
neighborhoods. 

Helpful as it might have been in 
clearing the local roads, the policy 
apparently became a casualty of the war 
of nerves between the State Police and 
Wasserman. Daily Troop F incident 
reports show the point was repeatedly 
left closed to all traffic for long stretches 
of time during 1988, a situation 
Moscaritolo describes as “needlessly 
forcing both commercial vehicles and 
taxis and passenger cars through the 
neighborhood.” 

@ On March 21, 1988, Wasserman passed 
on to Downey for comment a memo from 
the Massport manager in charge of -the 
authority’s South Boston Harbor-side 
properties. The memo suggested State 
Police responsibilities for security in 
those areas, proposed a daily patrol 
schedule, and offered ideas for ways to 
measure police performance. According 
to Wasserman, the memo “resulted in 
quite a crisis within the State Police; the 
memorandum was apparently posted, 
sent to the union, and used as the basis of 
a charge that Massport was trying to run 
the State Police.” Clearly, the memo 
angered Guilmette, Downey’s executive 
officer — on his copy, next to the sections 
detailing proposed “schedule” and “out- 
puts,” the captain red-penciled in capital 
letters: “NO WAY.” 

®@ On September 1, 1988, Vice-President 
George Bush arrived at Logan for his 
now-famous campaign tour of Boston 
Harbor and was met by counter-demon- 
strating Dukakis partisans. In the days 
leading up to the event, Wasserman 
suggested that Downey reconsider’ his 
practice of wearing a “Bush for Presi- 


adjacent 


“dent” tie pin, because, he says, “it 


seemed inappropriate to have the com- 


- manding officer who was going to be 


supervising the scene of a political 
demonstration be wearing a Bush pin.” 

This request apparently infuriated 
Downey (who did not return repeated 
telephone calls from the Phoenix) and 
meshed neatly with the belief he shared 
with other State Police that Wasserman 
was simply a. political..appointee. For 
Wasserman, a’ Brookline “nétive. whose 
background includes an appointment in 
1970 by Republican. Governor Francis 
Sargent to the state’s Committee on 
Criminal Justice, the charge is ironic. He 
claims he “caught hell” from Dukakis- 
campaign officials when he rejected their 
plan to stage an. anti-Bush counter- 
demonstration on the Logan tarmac on 
the day of the vice-president’s Harbor 
tour. 

@ On October 24, 1988, State Police 
hostility toward Wasserman boiled over 
in the form of a petition to state Public 
Safety Commissioner William McCabe 
signed by the entire troop. The petition 
said the “positive working relationship” 
between the troop and Massport was 
being “threatened” by Wasserman and 
what it termed his “effort . . . to remove” 
Downey. “We believe that an outside 
agency's effort to meddle in command 
staff assignment and function is an 
intolerable intrusion into the operations 
of the Division of State Police,” the 
petition said. 

®@ Somewhat less formal, but perhaps 
even more expressive; was an unsigned, 
handwritten note posted on the bulletin 
board in the Logan police station around 
Christmastime 1988. It read: ‘The prac- 
tice of Massport civilians telling Massa- 
chusetts State Police officers to close the 
point, do this or do that, will cease. The 
captain or the executive officer will have 
the only contact with Massport. We are 
the police, our expertise and judgement 
only will be the deciding factor in police 
functions. | don’t ever want to hear 
Massport is pissed off, they are civilians 
and will never impact upon us or law 
enforcement business. Until State Police 
leave the airport we will make all the 
decisions.” 

For Massport officials, that was the last 
straw. In mid January, Davis sent a long 
letter to McCabe formally requesting 
See TROOP, page 26 
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David J. Werlin in association with 
; GREAT NORTHEAST PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
proudly presents the premiere performance of 


CBS Recording Artist 


HARRY CONNICK, JR. 
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"When Harry Met...Harry and Sally" Tour 


with Marc Shaiman and his 30-piece Orchestra 





*A consummate showman, synthesizing the 


FRIDAY, swagger of Sinatra and the debonaire style of 
NOVEMBER 10th frond 

-Rolling Stone October 5, 
7:30PM as er 


“An immensely gifted talent" 
BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER  - New York Times, August 6, 1989 


136 Massachusetts Avenue, Bost 
ed oes “THE NEXT BIG THING - At 21, singer, 


showman, jazz musician Harry Connick, Jr. can 
do it all!" 
-Gentleman's Quarterly, September, 1989 





All seats are reserved. 

Tickets are $19.00 & $22.00 and 
available at the Berklee Box Office and 
all Tick ster locations. 


A5TEP, 


‘Tema 
CALL-FOR-TIX " " 931-2000 


- BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY STUDENT EVENTS 
Presents a Benefit Concert for 


.U.S. Peace Council 
FEATURING 








BILLY BRAGG 


with ALEXANDER GRADSKY 
from The Soviet Union 


plus special guests 


na Evening, October 27th at 7:30 p.m. 
Shapiro gym, Brandeis University, 
outh Street, Waltham, MA 


All seats reserved. Tickets available at Brandeis Student Events Office, all 
TICKETRON and ail STRAWBERRIES RECORDS. TO CHARGE BY 

TELEPHONE: 617-720-3434 or 1-800-382-8080. 

For further information call 617-736-4750 


Produced by Great Northeast Productions, Inc. i 





Tickets on Sale now 
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25 Necco Street, BOSTON 
ER _ TICKETS AT TICKETRON (720-3434), 
\WBERRIES, OUT-OF-TOWN (492-1900). 

















MERCEDES SOSA F 





Cy) “VAs Alin ~ 
ounaay, Novel 


RONNIE , JUDY 
GILBERT SMALL 


Paine Hall - Harvard Music Bldg. 
Tickets: $15.50 (all seats reserved) 


HOLLY NEAR 


with John Bucchino 


Kresge 
Tickets: $16.50 & $14.50 (all seats reserved) 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: (617 


VOL 











Get to know your favorite players on and off the 
parquet with this year's edition of the 


1989-1990 
YEARBOOK 





This year's edition of 
the Celtics and the 

Official Yearbook are 
destined for 


ae Gn a Ee ES OR ee ee ee ee ae 


The 1989-'90 Boston Celtics season holds 
much promise for Celtics fans everywhere. 
With Larry Bird back and an excellent draft 
helping to bolster an already dominant 
starting lineup, this season will be filled with 
great expectations for players and fans alike. 
In this glossy full-color collectors' edition 
yearbook, you'll find biographies, career 
statistics, and photos of all the Celtics, 
including the newest members of this year's 
team. In addition, you'll get first-hand 
introductions to Red Auerbach and Jan Volk 
and go into the huddle with second-year head 
coach Jimmy Rodgers and his coaching staff. 
This year's edition of the Celtics Official 
Yearbook is bound to become a keepsake for . 
every fan of the Green and White, so take 
mate of this special offer—as a special 
friend of the Celtics, you can reserve your 
copy of the Celtics fan's ultimate souvenir by 
ordering this year's edition before publication 
at the discount price of $4.95—a savings of 
more than $1.00 off the cover price! 


Please send me __ 1989-1990 Boston Celtics 
yearbook(s) at $4.95 each—a savings of over 

$1.00 off the cover price. Please include $1.50 
for postage and handling. 


__ Check or money order enclosed 
__ Charge my order to my __ Mastercard __ Visa 








State 





greatness—Just use {Nome 
ree 
this handy order form City 


to reserve your 


! Daytime phone 








\ Card # 


copy -and you'll be ; ee ea to: 1989-1990 Sot czar tt 
courtside for another - clarenny = dg fo 
season 4 Allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery for all orders, please. 
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Troop 


Continued from page 25 
Downey’s transfer and replace- 
ment with a captain willing to 
work with Massport. The letter 
recounted in detail Massport’s list 
of Troop F failures to carry out 
assignments. According to sev- 
eral Massport officials, McCabe's 
boss, Public Safety Secretary 
Charles Barry (who did not re- 
turn a Phoenix phone call) re- 
fused to accept the letter until all 
the particulars were removed and 
a far briefer letter simply request- 
ing the transfer was submitted. 
On July 1 Downey left Troop F; 
he now works with the FAA. 
Since then, by all accounts, a 
tentative truce has been in effect 
at Logan. The new captain, 
Walter Pomerleau, a 23-year 


. State Police veteran, says he and 


Wasserman have “been able to 
have some honest, heart-to-heart 
discussions about things, and 
he’s willing to listen. He’s madea 
serious effort to work out any 
problems we've had. If I have a 
problem, | go pick up a phone or 
sit down with somebody from 
Massport. I just want to get things 
going the way they should be and 
do the job we're being paid to 
do.” 

But things may not stay quiet 
for long. According to William 
Powers, president-elect of the 
State Police Association, the un- 
ion has two unfair-labor-practice 
grievances against Massport 
scheduled for a hearing later this 
month, both of them stemming 
from Wasserman personnel deci- 
sions. Long-standing disputes 
over supervisory-staff levels, 
overtime budgets, and lines of 
authority some of which 
predate Wasserman’s arrival. by 
years — still fester. 

To Wasserman, who’ praises 
Downey as-“a professional” and 
Troop F as “generally very good,” 
his combat experience at Logan 
is, nonetheless, a familiar and 
dismaying _ experience. '*There 
has been a history in this country - 
of conflict when civilians have 
gotten involved in management 
of police. I don’t do interpersonal 
relations particularly well, but it’s 
not d case of only me. All aver the 
counfry, the paramilitary. struc- 
ture of the police is such, and the 
nature of the job and stress and 
threats they face is such, that the 
bottom line is, they often find 
they can only rely on each other.” 

The description is confirmed 
by Powers. “You got a civilian 
consultant type who has all these 
grandiose ideas, even though he 
has -no_ practical experience. 
Those kind of people don’t have 
the feel for the job. They make 
moves based on, in their mind, 
efficiency, that are just upsetting 
an apple cart that’s been in effect 
a long time.” 

And that’s a mindset, with an 
associated pattern of behavior, 
that has frightening implications, 
according to Mark Moore, a 
Wasserman colleague and 
professor of criminal-justice pol- 
icy and management at the Ken- 
nedy School. “Police have been 
encouraged to think of their 
insularity as a virtue, but the 
insularity makes them not only 
resistant to outside demands but 
creates a shelter where they 
become. confused about what 
their mission is,” says Moore. 

“That sets up a situation where 
there are often conflicts between 
the outside world and the police 
organization. Often they bring to 
that the rough infighting and 
manipulation that. is 
characteristic of the way they 
work to make cases on the street. 
And because they believe strong- 
ly in the principled quality of 
what. they’re doing, it seems that 
any means are acceptable — and 
the means that are near to hand 
are attacks on people's character 
and making criminal cases and 
investigations. If you're a civilian 
manager of a police organization, 
that’s very scary stuff, Because 
they’re good-at it.” Oo 
















-New Hampshire's 
Best Skiing. 


The leader and the legend. 


Loon Mountain 





Tuckerman’s Ravine 













































Location White Mountain White Mountain 
National Forest National Forest 

-Number of Lifts 1 gondola, 7 chairs none 

Number of trails 10 Expert 3 Expert 
20 Intermediate 0 Intermediate 
11 Novice 0 Novice (you'd have to be crazy) 

Vertical Drop 2,100 ft. 800 ft. 

Slopeside lodging _| Luxury suite hotel & condos _| Lean-to 

Amenities Fitness Center, Indoor Pool, Campfires by permit 
Racquet Courts, Jacuzzis, 

3 Steam Rooms, Saunas 

Access Three mile drive from Three mile walk from nearest 
Interstate Highway road 

Snowmaking Top to. bottom None 

Season Late Nov. to Mid-April Mid-April to Mid-June 





favorite ski area 


Skiing at Tuckerman’s Ravine is so challenging 
it’s become a legend. Skiing at Loon Mountain 
is SO good, it’s become New Hampshire’s 


Send for a free vacation kit 


and find out why you 


should ski Loon this winter. 
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LOLN 


Kancamagus Highway Lincoln, NH 03251 


1-603-745-8111 











RED HOT 
CHILI 
PEPPERS 


) Nec co 
» Place 


_ , October 20 
KINGFISH 


and special guests 
STRONG WATERS 
Special Guest M.Gix.. 
WZLX’s Alan Combs 
$7.50 7:30 pr 


Saturday, October 21 
From THE BYRDS: 


GENE CLARK 
and guests D'JANGO 
TERRY BRIGHT BAND 
$7.50/8.50 7:30 pm 
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BIM SKALA BIM, 
META TERRA 
CALYPSO ) HURRICANE 


_ | An Acoustic Evening with 
| LINDA PRICE & FRIENDS 


Tuesday, October 24 













JAMIE RUBIN 
LAURIE GELTMAN 


$2.50 7:30 pm 















Sam Ae Sn OO cs Gn om 


Another WBCN Cheap Date! 


ULTRA BLUE # 


Sem ROMAN 
TERS « PEASANT 
DHARMA BUMS 






NOR’EAS KINGS 





_ GWAR ¥f 
THE ZULUS 


JOE 


RIP YOUTH 
THE NORTHWINDS t 
LAST JUDGEMENT ; 

THE PACT - TRASH BROADWAY 


| VINDICATORS 


| PUMPKIN LADY’S 


‘| to benefit the NEW ENGLAND [- 


‘| with guests MILES AHEAD 


Wednesday, October 25 








SCATTERFIELD 














COMPANY 

7 

BOSTON, MA ' TWO COLOR 
617-426-8814 

















WELCOME 5th BOB: 
ACAPELLA AIR 
DRUMMER! 


“IN THE 
TWILIGHT ZONE 
BETWEEN DEVO 

AND THE 

BARBERSHOP 
QUARTET.”’ 


—LA. Times 


FRI. NOV.3 


8PM BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 
MASS AVE & BOYLSTON 
TICKETS: BERKLEE BOX 
OFFICE & ALL TICKETMASTER . 
LOCATIONS. PHONE: 931-2000 
IRON HORSE PRESENTS... 

















GREAT TICKETS AVAILABLE * 








SUSPICIONS 


$3.50 7:30 pm 
















Thursday, October 26 
THE 6TH ANNUAL } 







TRICK OR TREAT BALL: 






WILDLIFE CENTER 
$14.00/15.00 














Friday, October 27 


SUGAR RAY 
& THE BLUETONES 







Special Guest M.C. 
WZLX’s Alan Combs 
$6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 
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THE B.A.L.E. 
RHYTHM 
SECTION FINALS: 
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Saturday, October 28 
CAPITOL Recording Artists 


THE 
BONEDADDYS 


and guests TANKI FLIP 
$6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 
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Bikers Ball 


‘BURNT RIVER 
SYN TD 
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CRYSTAL TALON 
MICHAEL'S MESSINA 
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| VASCO DA GAMA 






Wednesday, November 1 
WFNX ¢ Boston Rocks 


presents 





with BIG BAD WOLF 
$1.01 7:30 pm 















| Want That Man 


DEBORAH 


| TAYLOR MADE 





Friday, November 3 





and special gu 
NINE BELOW ZERO 
Special Guest M.C. 
WZLX’s Harvey Wharfield 










HARRY 






e110) 51¢i= 
CLINTON & 
THE P-FUNK 
ALLSTARS 


Saturday, November nu § 


FAT CITY 


and special guests 
THE COMIC STRIP 


$6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 
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THE BoDEAN 


BLACK VELVET BAND 


Abest's west line ne | 


PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING « 

STRAWBERRIES Records & “ade iP 

Ticketron « le n 134 * Concert dette SiR 
411 . wn and The ¢ rel B 





Aged 





| | Channel Box Office 


| LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 


Adjacent to The Channel + 





EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON! 







by ROBI & JOHN 


LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
3:00° 5:30pm § FREE 















Plenty of available | 
arking * Tickets available at Strawberries | 
ecords & Tapes * Ticketron * Teletron 720-3434 | 
* Concertcharge 497-1118 * Out of Town and The | 
For further info: 426-7744 | 
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For beautiful pictures 


the choice is easy 


Polaroid 


For beautiful pictures, the choice is easy. 


Polaroid OneFilm 











Polaroid Spectra System 


Hl 























T-120. 


ioeew 
(VHS) 246m 


















Ice 


Continued from page 8 

come in this area, since it serves 
as the Northeast hub for drug 

trends. And if methamphetamine 

is going to make a surge here, it 

likely will eat through the Big 

Apple first. 

So far, drug-outreach workers 
say, meth isn’t anything to get all 
worked up about. They all say 
they haven't seen any on the 
streets or heard much about it. 
The Boston Police have made just 
one arrest this year involving the 
drug, and that was for only a tiny 
quantity. 

And at the Massachusetts 
Division of Substance Abuse 
Services, the hotline took only 
three calls last month — out of a 
total of 2500 — from people with 


' methamphetamine-abuse _ prob- 


lems. A spokesperson there says 
“a few calls” have come in this 
month, too, and that the word 
“ice” had been used by callers. 
Compared with how widely 
available meth was here in the 
1960s and 1970s, that's not a bad 
rate. 

What's got City Hall spooked is 
the potential for crystal meth — 
and ice — to reappear in this area. 
“It can be made in this area very 
easily,” says Deputy Super- 
intendent James Wood, head of 
the Boston Police Department's 
anti-drug unit. “The recipes are 
out there. Somebody could mix 
some up, and then we've got a 
serious problem. We could have 
labs all over the place up here.” 

In some circles, in fact, ice is 
being played as the drug of the 
‘90s, a cheaply, simply, and 
domestically made menace that 
will replace crack as the inner- 
city chemical of choice. But 
others aren’t so ready to give ice 
that kind of stature. 

First of all, methamphetamine, 
in any fotm, has never over- 
powered the crack market. 
Hawaii, the only place ice is big, 
never even had a crack problem. 
San Diego County still has its 
cocaine and crack trade. In fact,” 
says Hicks, “meth will sort of 
move in to fill the gap” when a 


‘ city’s crack supply is limited or 


disrupted, rather than ¢o-opt an 
established crack market. In Seat- 
tle, crack actually moved in sev- 
eral years after methampheta- 
mine was. well established. And 
though speed freaks tend to be 
more violent on ‘an individual 
level, the. DEA‘s..Harding says 
crack has caused more social 
problems, 

“There's absolutely no doubt, 
no equivocation, that what we’re 
seeing in the streets’ related to 
crack is much worse than the 
problems attributable to meth, 
Harding says, “Every day 
[because of crack] there are re- 
ports of gunshots, people at risk 
from firearms, and that sort of 
thing to the point where it’s 
almost becoming commonplace.” 

Second, the drug culture, re- 
gion by region and neighborhood 
by neighborhood, tends to be 
somewhat finicky. In the 1970s, 
for example, a Mexican heroin — 
black tar — moved up the West 
Coast and into the Midwest but 
never made it to New York or the 
Northeast. PCP, or angel dust, is 
popular among Washington, DC, 
blacks but isn’t seen much in 
Roxbury or Dorchester; instead, 
Boston’s dustheads are found in 
Charlestown and Southie. In 
other words, just because a drug 
is available doesn’t mean any- 
one’s going to buy it. Meth itself, 
despite being all the rage in some 
areas for years, hasn’t caught on 
here to‘any great degree in the 
past decade. 

“So much of the drug culture 
just isn’t rational,” says the 
Honolulu agent. “Just thinking 
about it rationally, | would think 
it [meth} would [catch on], just 
because it's a hell of a lot easier to 
make a pound in a garage in New 
York than it is to smuggle in a 
pound [of coke] from Colombia. 
But, like I say, the drug sub- 
culture’s not rational.” 0 
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The Business of Music Seminar 

will feature the most powerful col- 

lection of music business execu- 

tives ever assembled in New 

England. Learn the business and 

meet the people who make it 

happen. 

© How do you get to A&R 
executives? 

¢ How are deals made and 
contracts negotiated? 

© How have signed acts made it? 

© What makes a hit anyway? 


Over 20 panelists including: 


© Howie Klein, Vice President and 
General Manager, Sire Records 

¢ Hugo Burnham, International 
A&R for Island Records 


‘If you're 
serious 
about the 
music 
_Dusiness, 
check this 
ut. 

















© Martin Silfen, Silfen and 


SEMINAR SCHEDULE 


8:15 am - 9:15 am 
REGISTRATION 


PANELS 


9:30 am - 11:00 am 

THE HIT MACHINE: 
TURNING THE KNOBS 
(BOOKING-MANAGEMENT-.- 
RADIO-PROMOTION) 


11:15 am - 11:45 am 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
HOWIE KLEIN 


11:45 am - 1:00 pm 
LUNCH 


> 





Glasser, P.C. 

¢ Julie Griefer-Swidler, At- 
torney, Polygram Records 

¢ Michael Jonzun, producer 
New Kids on the Block 

e Ice T, Sire recording artist 

¢ Pamela Burton, President, 
Burton Management, 
American representative for 
Simply Red 

¢ Paul Burton, A&R, 
Chrysalis Records 

¢ Don Rose, President, 
Rykodisc 


Registration Form 





© 
Saturday, October 28, 1989 ¢ 9:00 am - 5:30 pm 
Westin Hotel, Copley Square, Boston 





Guarantee the investment 
you've already made in 
your career. 


Seating is limited, so reserve 
your tickets early. 


«CALL -FOR-TIX 
PRULAETE, 617-634-2000 



































Phone: 
YES, please send me tickets for 
THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR. 





Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
- or Charge my VISAC) or MCC 
Expiration Date: 
Signature: 


























1:00 pm - 2:15 pm 

A & R: WHO THEY ARE 
& WHAT THEY REALLY 
DO 


2:30 pm - 3:45 pm 

THE RECORD DEAL: 
NEGOTIATING A 
CONTRACT 


4:00 pm - 5:30 pm 

THE HIT MAKERS: 
THE ARTISTS SPEAK 
FOR THEMSELVES 


MORE TO COME! 
Panelists subject to change 
due to scheduling conficts. 


REGISTRATION FEE 
$100.00 in advance. 
(early registration) 
$125.00 at the door. 


Lunch is included in the 
ticket price. Registration 
tickets available through 
mail order by completing 











l understand my ticket(s) will be sent to me by return mail. Tickets reserved later than October 20, will 
be held at the door. 
*If you are purchasing more than one ticket, please print other names on a separate sheet of paper. 
Please return this order form with your check to: 

THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC SEMINAR C/O Recognition 

C-2 Shipways Place, Thirteenth Street, Charlestown, MA 02129 





Presented by: 














WENX 














the registration form below, 
or through Ticketmaster 
phones only. 


Ground transportation 
provided by Ambassador 
Services. 
weld 
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Quote 


Continued from page 3 

SportBoston — which hopes to 
build a subscriber and advertis- 
ing base through its free distribu- 
tion to Celts; Pats, Sox, and 
Bruins season-ticket holders as 
well as to 6000 Boston College 
alumni. boosters and another 


10,000 or so Sox fans who bought — 


ticket packages — is whether it 
can offer the reader something 
distinctive: In this  sports- 
drenched city, can the magazine 
give us something we wouldn't 
see in the Globe, the Herald, or 
even Sports Illustrated? With that 
in mind, let's grade the first 
effort. 

The “Starters” section: This 
collection of gossip and tidbits (a 
localized version of SI's 
“Scorecard”) is a very good idea. 
Again, there was a timing prob- 
lem: the major item dealt with the 


PETER TRAVERS 


Here today, gone tomorrow 


 behind-the-scenes maneuvering 


to succeed Globe sports colum- 
nist Leigh Montville but didn’t 
name the successor. Sometime 
between when that item was 


written. and the magazine ap- 
peared, the decision was made to 
tap Dan Shaughnessy and Bob 
Ryan. 

George Kimball's profile of 
Dedham’s Freddie Roach, the 
pug turned trainer: This fell short, 
reading more like a good news- 
paper feature than an insightful 
magazine piece. 

The excerpt from Pats owner 
Victor Kiam’s ~ autobiography: 
Another pretty good idea even if 
Kiam’s prose (“I thought the club 
souldn’t be intimidated by the 


-“tittewy . Bears from the Windy 


City’), is Gorerightt goofy at 
times, 

Dan. Hickey’s piece on a 
baseball-card collector: Well writ- 
ten but flunks the novelty test. 
This subject has been beaten to 
death. I'H trade you eight card- 
collecting stories for one good 
story on the irrational appeal .of 
professional wrestling. 

The First Annual Fall Forecast: 


This section, in which a bunch of 
noted Bostonians were quizzed on 


‘burning sports issues (Should 


Reggie Lewis play guard or for- 
ward? Should the Bruins play 
Andy Moog or Reggie Lemelin in 
goal? Should Flutie or Eason 
quarterback the Pats? Oops, that’s 
no longer relevant.) worked well. 
My only quarrel was with 
SportBoston’s own middle-of- 
the-road responses. It didn’t take 
much gumption to suggest that 
Lewis should alternate between 
forward and guard and that 
Moog and Lemelin should be 
alternated in goal. The real sur- 


‘prise was Evelyn, Murphy's un- 


equivocal pronouncement that 
Lewis should play guard. She 
should only be that assertive on 
government issues. 

Charlie Pierce's piece on Anure 
Tippett: Full of classic Piercian 
mysticism, this definitely makes 
the grade. It was insightful and 
detailed enough to give you more 


about Tippett than'you could get 
elsewhere. 

The photo essay on passionate 
Charles River rowers: Pretty, suc- 
cinct, and far enough off the 
beaten path. This kind of feature 
should be perpetuated. 

Kahn’s profile of Red Sox GM 
Lou Gorman: Lou looked mah- 
velous (the photo made him 
suspiciously svelte), but it’s hard 
to find a new angle on his story. 
Nevertheless, the editor did a 
nice job of capturing Gorman’s 
basic affability and charm. I do, 
however, find it hard to believe 
that, as the piece detailed, Pudge 
Fisk was hitting a game-winning 
homer against the Sox last season 
at the exact moment that Gorman 
was explaining how Mookie 
Wilson’s grounder had snaked 
under Bill Buckner’s legs in game 
six in 1986. Too cosmic. 

Tommy Heinsohn’s interview 
with Kevin McHale: This took too 

See QUOTE, page 34 





Orpheum 


Orpheum 


THE WATERBOYS 


DAVID BYRNE 
JETHRO TULL 


Sun.,Oct. 22 


Oct. 26& 27 


i WAR 


( 


(413)737-5152! 
Worcester Centrum Oct 28 


nee aiiaieai ——-_ | New Haven Oct 31 
CONCERTS 


| eae Coe ons 

ROLLING) [ce one 
Shea Stadium, NYC Oct 28 & 29 

ANDREW DICE CLAY 


Worcester Centrum Nov 7 
Worcester Centrum Nov 10& 11] 


eusit ZULUS 


| ( | 


| Want Man” 


DEBORAH HARRY 


[hat 


STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 


JEFF BECK 
Worcester Centrum 


_ SPORTIN Owe EVENTS 


NEW KIDS 


Worcester Centrum Dec 31 
- New Year's Eve 
New Haven Nov 22 & Dec 30 


MOTLEY CRUE 
Worcester Centrum 


B52s 
Orpheum Theatre Nov 10 & 11 


SQUEEZE 
Worcester Centrum Nov 29 





Hartford Civic Center Oct 27 


Patriots vs. 
Jets 
New Orleans 
Buffalo Bills 
Indianapolis Dec 3 
L.A. Rams Dec 24 


ALL JETS AND GIANTS SEATS 
CELTICS, BRUINS & WHALERS 


Bucks vs. Knicks Oct 31 
in Springfield 


Nov 5 
Nov 19 
Nov 12 
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1989 
FINALIST PULITZER PRIZE. 


Tickets $16 
PWeli(ele)(=mel Mm isi=m biti iis 
Ticketmaster (931-2000) 
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ry . 
oo mi in association with 
‘(Gano present 


1988 
PENNEY-MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPER AWARD FOR 
FEATURE JOURNALISM. 


with special guest 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 


2 shows: 5 & 9 PM 
Berklee Perf. Center 





exe fosren, rowen agcOaos no WOME 


| Caaron-nix (617) 931-2000 | 


For tickets, 


calt (3° 








MorE THAN YOUR EVERYDAY NEWSPAPER 
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* MONDAY FOOSEBALL TOURNAMENTS 

TUESDAY DARTS, GAMEROOM, PUB 

WEDNESDAY....... ALWAYS A SPECIAL PROMOTION 
& THURSDAY AND TICKET GIVEAWAY 

eFRIDAY, SATURDAY.......... HEAD OF THE CHARLES 
& SUNDAY _ REGATTA PARTY 


“10/28 MOLLY'S HALLOWEEN PARTY __2. 


_ FEATURING : DOG HOUSE 
10/29 CELEBRATE HALLOWEEN 
WITH LIVE REGGAE: DIVERSITY 


BOOK YOUR HALLOWEEN PARTY 


«$e, FOR THE 30TH NOW, WE CAN 
& ACCOMODATE 400 PLUS! 


BS $150 RENTS YOUR OWN NIGHTCLUB 
HAVE YOUR PRIVATE PARTIES HERE WITH US! 
LIMOUSINE AVAILABLE 


C® 


Every Sunday in October 
LIVE REGGAE! 


BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUE 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 783°2900 


TR 
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PIZZERIA 





%. Pizza Contains The 
Finest Ingredients NQ 





© 100% (Whole Milk) MOZZARELLA 





Sun 












19" CHEESE PIZZA“ 
WEIGHS OVER 
: : 2 LBS. & COSTS 
"BROCCOLI - SAUSAGE - MORTADELLA $4.00 
CALZONES PLUS 5% MEAL TAX 
$1.50 - $2.00 nus mx. 


*WHOLE PLUMP TOMATOES 
*DOUGH MADE DAILY 
*ALL FRESH VEGETABLES = 
eALL TOPPINGS 1ST QUALITY 


OUR 









_— 


§23 -1373 CALL FOR YOUR ORDER 
69 SALEM STREET & IT WILL BE READY 
BOSTON, MA (NORTH END) WHEN YOU ARRIVE 



































An Ultra Sale at LaSalle 
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Professional Audio & Musical Instruments 





The Ovation Ultra is a high quality 
acoustic electric at a reasonable price. 
Now that price is even better. We just 
got a large shipment of these great 


‘guitars and we’re offering them to 


you at great prices. : 

Available in any style, deep or thin 
bowl with or without cutaway, 6 or 
12 string in natural, barnboard or 
sunburst. With or without a high 
impact molded plastic case. 

If an acoustic electric is something 
you’re in the market for, stop in and 
check this out. 

_At these prices anybody could af- 


a ford one. 


1090 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 536-0066 


1025 Main St. 
E. Hartford, CT 06108 
(203) 291-8479 
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Continued from page 30 
long to get to the point. When 
McHale finally responded to the 


‘accusation ‘that he is too lack- 
_ adaisical about winning or losing 


(‘I've never seen a situation 
where,. once the final _horn’s 
blown, you cai go into the locker 
room, sulk about the loss, and get 
a reprieve from the referee’), you 
had something. 

The feature on the hot-dog- 
tasting contest: Too cute and 
contrived for'the real sports fan. 


Bill Littlefield’s book review of . 


Hank Greenberg's biography: 
This was effective because it shed 
new light on a superstar who is a 
mystery to an entire generation of 
post-war fans. 

All in all, a pretty decent effort, 
but the editorial viability of 


only over time. Will it be a vital 
supplement to the city’s extensive 
daily sports coverage or a largely 
irrelevant overlap? Next issue's 
cover story will probably be a 
4000-word excerpt of Bob Ryan's 
Larry Bird biography — assum- 
ing that Ryan’s publisher, 
Doubleday, and Bird’s agent, Bob 
Woolf, sign off. In the meantime; 
sports fans should be rooting for 
the publication’s success. 
* a * 

Despite the fact.that it was 
none other than Howard Cosell: 
who broke the news of John 
Lennon's shooting to a stunned 
nation during the middle of a 
Monday Night Football telecast, 
sports journalists rarely need to 
worry about being thrust into the 
middle of “real,” breaking news 
stories. But that’s exactly what 
happened with last Tuesday's 
World Series quake — and by 
and large, the jock journalists 


Men 


Al Michaels — who has the 
smarts and poise to be a network 
anchor — did a nice job helping 
out Ted Koppel’s crisis-cast. And 
for a short period after the quake 
— while the networks fiddled 
and diddled with prime-time 
programming — ESPN was a 
primary source of information. 
The sports network responded by 
using a suitably somber “Special 
Report” graphic, and sports 
anchor Bob Ley — who seemed 
at“times genuinely upset and 
confused — did a reasonable job 
of managing the preliminary and 
fragmentary information that 
came cascading down on his 
head in the wake of the disaster. 
Among print media the Boston 
Herald made a good decision in 
allowing its sports staffers 
George Kimball, Stephen Harris, 
and Joe Giuliotti to handle the 
front-page reportage. (One ques- 
tion for the Herald, though, what 


se) 


when are you supposed-to need a 
dictionary to read a tabloid?) The 
Globe, in contrast, relied on AP 
copy for its lead piece and for 
some reason chose to keep its on- 
the-scene sports staffers in the 
sports section. 

(Both papers were scrambling 
and scrambled in the midst of last 
Tuesday night's craziness. In one 
edition of the Globe, Ed Siegel’s 
critique of the networks’ 
response to the earthquake ran 
on page 3 and again on page 4. In 
some Heralds, the same Kimball 
account of the reaction inside 
Candlestick Park — with some 
editing changes and a different 
headline — ran on page 2 and 
again on page 9%6. Call them 
journalistic aftershocks.) 

One final note about the quake 
coverage. Count me among those 
who. can’t buy into the pretty- 
young-airhead-ousts-aging-but- 
solid-professional version of the 


_ soap opera. Within five minutes 
after the Today opened its 
Wednesday-morning show, 
Pauley proved why she is the 
true news bimbo — smiling eerily 
while Bryant Gumbel talked 
about. the dimensions of the 

y, listening to a shaken 

fiquake survivor tell Today 
that someone named Carl had 
helped her to safety. after her 
building collapsed and then ask- 
ing a series of addled gossip- 
columnist questions designed to 
ferret out the woman's rela- 
tionship with Carl; and describ- 
ing the damage in the San 
Francisco “marine” area. (I think 
she meant “Marina.”) 

In my book, Jane Pauley was 
always the dumb blonde on 
Today. And though some may 
attribute her phlegmatic style to 

-Midwestern reserve, I think she 
frequently acts like someone who 
has popped one Valium too 








SportBoston will be determined acquitted themselves well. ABC’s the hell is a “temblor”? Since Deborah Norville-Jane Pauley many. fe 
sia aren GIMBEL’S suse Pe 
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“Pink 
Thurs., Fri., Sat. at 8:30 pm; ” 
Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664 























The Dark Side” 











OIEH IO 
rE 
WITH THE 
ik 


Pink Floyd — 
RELA TO The Dark Side: 


Fri., Sat. at'10:00 pm. Also showing 
fateful Dead,” Sun. at 8:30 pm; “Laser Zodiac,” Fri.—Sun. at 5:30 pm 


1637 Beacon St., 
OPEN: 











Brookline, (Wash. Sq.) 566-1672 


Mon.-Sat., 


9AM-11PM 


617-944-0042 508-658-4810 
Mon-Fri 10-7 Sat 10-2 MC/VISA 
329 Lowell St., Wilmington MA 01887 











































Bud 1/2 KEGS B ud... KEGS 
$39. 99 aes *26.9 95 plus deposit 
ORLOFF VODKA We deliver! 
376 | 566-1672 
upianemstpe coset MARCUS JAMES 
San Miguel Dark $3.99 White Zinfandel 750m! 
Guiness Gold ($1.50 Coupon ) $3.99 ea. 2/7 
with this ad! B U sch 
_‘Grepersusioner__l| __*9.99 case 


LARGEST SELECTION AND 
BEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 




















- SECRETARY 
a oD. 4 = CLONE AYA stb) ot © 
- WORD PROCESSOR 
Home Study/Res. Training 
¢ FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
« JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 
1-800-327-7728 
THE HART SCHOOL 


aartieaee atte Posbane Ech. fe 


























Massachusetts Society ‘ Cruelty 
350 S. Huntington Ave., Jamaica Plain. MA 02130 

















Train for.careers in 





Home. Study/Res. Training 
° FINANCIAL mo AVAIL. 


























now “Surnmer of ‘69,” 














xpands into the 90's with a 
NEW CHARGE-BY-PHONE NUMBER 


617-931-2000 


As of October 17th, New England can plug into a new TICKETMASTER 
number for easy access and convenience to the best available seat at 
THE CENTRUM, THE WANG CENTER, THE ORPHEUM, 

THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER, THE PARADISE, CITI, AXIS, 
STITCHES, THE ZEITERION THEATER, THE PORTSMOUTH MUSIC HALL, 
THE SOMERVILLE THEATRE, AND MORE! 














TRAY ASTER, 
AMERICA'S #1 COMPUTERIZED TICKET SERVICE. 
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SATURDAY OCCTOBER 28 


Aliens Invade Cit 


The Ultimate Halloween Bash 

DJ Wendall © $Thousands of Dollars$ in cash and prizes for best costumes. 
“One of thenation's most outrageous Halloween parties” Time magazine 
Advance tickets available through Ticketmaster 931-2000 


TUESDAY OCT. 31, HALLOWEEN NIGHT 


WAC ... Coors 


vuona ROCK nN Roll Hallowee 


Benefit to combat Multiple Sclerosis featuring 


HERETIX, BAGS 
CAVE DOGS 


Advance tickets available through Ticketmaster 931-2000 


Sa ve es, oF 





A A fiesh & Locos Party 


Pd ye AMBER by aievherehirg arts 


upstairs lounge open for dancing 


54¢40 
with Will and The Bushmen 
upstairs lounge open for dancing 


The Lunatics take over Axis! 
AXIS INSANE ASYLUM 


ial 18+ Night - bys 
Specal ; ight - wear costume 184 


ko 
LAS LOR 
J pupae an me 

FROM HELL Hosted by WEAX's Bruce McDonald | 


= 
s 
= 
3s 
= 
= 
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Sat Od. 28 


Tes, HALOWEEN NG 


de MILO 

















~TICKETWSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
malolalcolaame)mial-mOle]-)comm. ava an Ee & Rieach way shows. 
Yeriitel it Jets,& Giants. 

ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


WORCESTER CENTRUM _ 


Elton John 10/20 & 10/21 
Alabama 10/27 | 
Jethro Tull 10/28 
Eurythmics | 1/7 
Andrew Dice Clay 11/9 & 11/10 
Stevie Ray Vaughan & Jeff Beck 11/18 
Miami Sound Machine | 1/28 
Squeeze | 1/29 
New Kids On The Block 12/31 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 


Jethro Tull 11/1 
Andrew Dice Clay 11/5 
New Kids On The Block 12/29 


PAUL MCCARTNEY 


New York 12/11,12,14,&15 
: Montreal 12/9 











ROLLING STONES 


Tickets Available Anywhere 
Including SHEA STADIUM, NY 10/25 10/26 10/28 10/29 
Montreal 12/13 


WORLD SERIES Tickets Available 


Springfield Hall of Fame acterearg 
Milwaukee Bucks vs New York Knicks 10/31] — , 


Tickets for all local shows includin VISA 


The ORPHEUM and The WANG CENTER (equ 





























Richardson Mall Hartford CT 06103 


942 Main Street (203) 246- 4 ] 23 yess ect a 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 




































$10,000 
Sen $10,000 a month. Once 
a“ 
617. 499- eae, 
corded 


nity. 
4nr re- 





$45K+ commission sales 
No. 1 in sales. Ex- 
plosive for water 
and air products. Training 
and support Dis- 
tributorships from $1000. 
Sperans teas Water _ 








Wg) 
Smal! compatable office 
seeks and friendly 
person. 61 323.2727 


If you're seeking recent co!- 
Graduates for your en 
try level — call 
'7-1234 and place a 
wanted ad in the “ HIR 
AUTHORITY’ 


Willing, organized admin as- 

‘ sistant for small arch. firm 

dntn. Varied, interesting 
subi 








St otf 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACA JOE 


Manager, Copley 





Asst 
Piace. Retail mgmt exp a 
plus, 266-4530 for info 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 

England's largest weekly 
267-1234 

Are you looking for a fun 

job? Do you like avalabe 

the phone? Are you a< 











perience 
formation cali 31 
ext. 9254 





College grad to work Mac 
, file cabi- 


net and car for growing 
furniture mover. $10/hr, take 
home =p Sq, Cam- 


. bridge, 547-1 





CONSTITUTION 


617-241-9640 





City of Manchester NH is 


cul Police 
Officer candidates. You 
must be at 21 years of 
age have HS diploma or 
GED. be a US Citizen, be in 
excellent a condition 
MINORITI AND WOMEN 
ENCOURAGED TO APPLY 
Exam scheduled for week of 
November 13. Application 
deadline is October 27. To 
apply, contact the 
Department, 27 Market st. 
Manchester NH 03101, Tel 
(603) 624-6543. an AA/EEO 
Employer 


Downtown travel agency 
seeks part time/full time 
heip; clerical/messenger, no 
car. Jane, 720-3660 

Earn $600 or more weekly 


stuffing envelopes at nome 
No experience. Send self- 








addressed stamped 
envelope to: PO Box 27200, 
Detroit Mi, 48227 





ENTREPRENEURS! 
Want to start a business? 
Have one that needs heip? 
eae ag may can heip 
Cali now for free consul- 
tation 876-0582 











ATTRACTIVE FEMALE 
ange =" 18 


EARN $600/$1000 
per week. Flexible hours 
617-284-8694 



































Brighton, 111 
Western Ave Aliston i the of6 Bank 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
pec oe BRODK LINE SAVINGS BANK 
RITORY. UNDER $1K An Equal Opportunity Emptoyer © = “Wit new ideas 
(714) 476-5561 
Pianta w aoats 2 
or w, 
meee $$$$PAID STUDYSS$$ 
seeks an eres, Bright Healthy a and women between 
, the ages of 20-45 are needed to 
festleamen to i mult: participate i in a study. We.are 
faceted position dealing investigating how our commonly 
management. Computer and prescribed medication effects 
Galt 254-0007, 10am-6om eee 
pein WET tty. settee Reimbursement provided. 
SF o'gr Dunn aus wees eo2, 
rutorng, biaying — Clinical a5 eae wii Unit 
aration. Salary. car. room & New England Medical Center 
board provided. Cail collect 
eves. 73-4518 





HOS1, HOSTESS, WAITER, WAITRESS 





Good wages and Good Environment 














TELLERS 
We Can Start You On The Right Track 


Brooline Savings Bank has openings for teller positions. We 
have branches conveniently located on the MBTA Green Line 
which makes commuting to work a snap. We offer a 
Competitive starting salary and a comprehensive benefits 
package. So, it you are good with numbers, enjoy working with 
the public and are looking to embark on an exciting career in 
banking, please cali our Personnel Dept. 730-3606. 














CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


— € 





full and part-time Dinner Shifts 






















































































OFFICE MGR. | | FARTENDERS 
for LUXURY CRUISE OPP TO GROW 
a | leearameaea,| | snout 
AVAILABLE (714) 641-SHIP 
or LUXURY CRUISE Beryl mere 
, Room/Board/ than experience, 
Benefits/Pay sed you eum anyway. anyway, 
(714) 641-SHIP | [STUNNING OPPORTUNITY” 
MAINTENANCE/ 
CALL DECK CREW PAID 
for LUXURY CRUISE} |VOLUNTEERS 
FOLKTREE SHIP. RoomBoard! | — [smokers ont, $100 
641-1010 $1600/Mo ~ 25°40, flung 
(714) 641-SHIP study taating 90 setn- 
TOUR GUIDES | “<= : 
for LUXURY CRUISE 
SHE RoomBoard | TUN aac 
Real Estate | | seame, | MGs 
Finder. x oN DIRECT MAIL 
+ cali 06 ss wilnaeees BUSINESS! 
buy, or sell? Look Retain 70%! 
to The Boston for LUXURY CRUISE , 
Phoenix SHIP.°Room/Board/ No effort! 
ser ona Awake Deposit 
oom (714) 641-SHIP 10+K/monthly 
Pheenix Proven Deposits 
714-540-2255 











name/number at 622-2135 


ine Phoenix personals 
what an interes concept 
This is probably safest, 

most controlied way to meet 
pre che The creative a 





“80's” method 
meeting. Boston's best 
eligibles. 





Professional. photo lab 
seeks enthusiastic in- 


exp 














look for the 
Seasonal ° 
Help Wanted Section 


COMING SOON 
IN THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 




















TURN OVER 
A NEW LEAF 
THIS FALL! 


EXPLORE TE ARY OPPORTUNITIES! 
it your possess Word Processing, Secretarial 
or Data Entry skills, we can place you in an 
Office setting in the prestigious Copley Square 
Longwood Medical Area, or the Financial District 
Call the location nearest you today 
266-7078 423-3000 
607 Boylston St. 41 Winter St. 
Boston, MA Boston, MA { 


Raise Funds a 
A Worthwhile 
Cause-You! 


Earn $8-$18/Hour 

Part-Time, Days & Evenings 

Turn your spare time into cash, raising funds for 
some of the nation’s most respected 
organizations-the Sierra Club and the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation among others. Call 
us M-F,9 AM- 5 PMat 


576-6100 


Ask us about fully paid training, flexible 
schedules and exceptional income potential as a 
member of our professional automated fund 

raising team - and our convenient Cambridge 


3 


eee ® NewBostonGroup 















You Can Spend Months 
Sending Out Resumes, Or 
You Can Meet Up To 70 of 
Boston’s Major Employers, 
All In One Place At One Time! 


Sheraton Tara Hotel ~ 
37 Forbes Road 
Braintree, MA 02184 
Rt. 93 South Exit #6 
October 26, 1989—9:30AM-4:00PM 


CAREERS AVAILABLE IN: 
@ Professional & Sales M Management @ Financial @ Retail 
@ Hotel/Restaurant Management & Technical & Clerical 


@ And Many Other Areas! 


OFFICIAL SPONSORS: Bose Corporation, Champs Sports, 
EDS, Foot Locker, Kinney Shoes, Levitz Corporation, 
M.C.1., Marriott, Prudential, U.P.S., 9 West Corporation. 


And sixty other major corporations! 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


34.00 registration available at the door. Business attire required. Resumes recommended 


COMPANIES WISHING TO PARTICIPATE 
CALL (305) 576-4468 IMMEDIATELY! 
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|[--DO YOU WANT 
~~ TO WORK 
TOMORROW ? 


Apply today! 


We have immediate 
assignments in: 


- Data Entry-alpha or 
meric 


nu * 
- General Clerks-no 
ing necessary. 
. Word: Pesoaseees: 
Microsoft Word, 


- Multimate, Word 
perfect, etc. 


stati soi-5a5% 
(builders. os 


Temporary Services Harvard Square 























EARN $72 

Metabolic study available for — fF 
women not currently using the birth 
control pill. This study consists of. 
‘staying at MTRA, a clinical 
research firm in Boston, for one to 
three days a month for 3 months. 


A free comprehensive health screen 


& stipend of $725.00 is provided: | | J 


Call for more information 
Mon.-Fri., 9:00 to 5:00 at 


522-0303 ||" 


VIiLNA 


Conveniently located in Jamaica 
Plain on the Green Line. 





















*RESTAURANTS:- 

WE SERVE TORTA (DEEP-DISH PZZA), 

~_ CALZONE, PASTA AND SALADS, ALL MADE WITH THE 
FRESHEST INGREDIENTS AND SERVED IN A CASUAL 


CONTEMPORARY ATMOSPHERE 
ASSISTANT MANAGERS 












9 AM - 5PMOR SEND RESUME TO: 
~ BEL CANTO RESTAURANTS 














Needed: 


PAID 


VOLUNTEERS 


Earn up 


$200 


Men only, moderate 
cocaine users ages 21-35 





to 





ATTENTION 
CAPE L EGE 


STUDENTS 





Showa Women's Institute 
seeks young women as 
Resident Tutors. Act as a big 
sister and_tutor Japanese 
students in English, in 


and board. Weekend duty*is ~ 











exchange for private room ~ 








ENVIRONMENTAL 
ACTIVISTS 
CAREER/JOBS 

_ $15-25K/YR 


| YOU CGN DO MEGNINGFUL 
WORK FOR SOCIGL CHANGE 


AND STILL EGRN A 
LIVEABLE INCOME. 


Cleanwater Action is hiting 
afticulate and motivated entry 
level/career oriented staff. Work 


witha local and-national team of {| - 




























Walnut Street. 
Center, Inc. 





LX 


HUMAN SERVICE 
CAREERS 
Neeser 
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_ An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


These are a few of our favorite things... 


Bloomingdale's ushers in the joyous holiday season with 
exciting selling positions. To add to the holiday festivities, 
we're offering Sales Associates the opportunity for high earning 
potential with our new 
COMMISSION SALES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
Full time and Evening/Weekend sales 
positions are available. 


In addition to unlimited earning potential, you will receive 
complete training and an immediate storewide discount. 
Join us for one sensational holiday, the BLOOMINGDALE'S way! 
Apply in person to: 

Personne! Dept. 

Fashion Apparel Store 
55 Boylston St. 

Newton, MA 
Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 6:00 
Wednesday 6:00 - 8:00 
Like no other store in the world. 


ey 


Own transportation helpful but 

















for one day required approximately every effective activists and organizers 
study related to 10 weeks..Showa Women's to: =Fight incinerators/ ; 
; Institute is the Boston Campus promote recycling leekday/W: Residential 
Age of “Showa Women's Counselors to $15,500” 
(blood sampling involved). Linivereit = Protect ocean and 
y, Tokyo. Students shore resources 
Taxi provided spend approximately 3'” = Elect Please Call 776-1448 
months: in Boston while ronmenta 
By bee about erericen dak ~ sascag or send resume to 
culture and perfecting their Good benefits, valuable training, and Personnel: 
LEAVE MESSAGE AT English. For — further development opportunites. Near Walnut Street Center Inc. 
targa aoe vos ree MBTA downtown. CallSamat . Bsc ane Spel 
x ' Alphonse (617) 522-0080 ext. me 4 
855-2 i 79 5616 eves. 473-4661. EOE AA/EOE MW/FIH/V 
BLOOMINGODALE’S | 
RRR AS BANQUETHELP ||| MONEY WHERE 


WAITERS/WAITRESSES 
COOKS 


We have immediate openin 
in the food service industry for 
part-time and full-time 
personnel. 


Must have a phone. 


not necessary. 





ul) ty Personnel Pool . 


678 Mass. Ave., 
Suite 501 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
491-6525 




















YOUR MOUTH TS 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time-evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to call our 
members for outreach and 
fundraising. Our issues include 
an Clean Environment, Family/ 
Parental leave, Economic Justice 
and tax equity. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the 
training. Friendly office, health 
benefits, internships and 
advancement. B.A. preferred. 


Mass Citizen Action 
Central Square 
Cambridge 

864-2277 ...-° 
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EXPAND YOUR EDUCATION 
- BE AN INTERN 


ie BOSTON PHOENIX, New iatelColaremeMlelge (tim AUsCMelalell tal cclarollalal-lalm@mic(s] aN am alel 
tunities for peopie like you. Openings for olare lal sl abislektiektilemelalema@eldsisiatelalsialicte 
OLMINGE dh hikolacMalol Aon Zell lele)lemlameltl an Zeldleltl- depar tments 


nt to work in an exciting fast paced environment, explore this option that 


liaelalellelolsXwecaleltliom ol=Mclalaeliiciemel mem lelae] college in a program that 


if " 1 j 
you to receive college credit and work 15-20 hours per week. 
aislal asin la Mom) olsialel|)4sieme(s) ole) minnlsial mm el= expose 4 to our aynamic aalstelle 


| | ] 
ent and aftend seminars to learn about our ATE) ololeleis ‘a gsienilelae 


Departments NALiAme! © ‘aliale hm cels Talicigacmlataltie(ss 
¢ MARKETING/PROMOTIONS # PERSONNEL/HUMAN RESOURCES 
EDITORIAL ¢ FINANCE ¢ ART © PRODUCTION e CREDIT 
Don't wait until graduation to think about your future 
let us help you start now. Send cover letter and resume to: 
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verything else is just a light. 





HOT THING PHOTO BY MICHAEL ROMANOS/BIRD COSTUME COURTESY OF BOSTON COSTUME COMPANY 





Elor [juine 


Pooper scoopneck 


Some people never grow tired of dreaming up new 
Halloween get-ups; in fact, this year itis estimated 
that one in four adults will wear a costume. Good for 
them. If you, however, are simply not inclined to 
produce a costume — either you're bereft of ideas, 
you're broke, or you just think it’s dumb — 
explaining your decision not to parade around in 
disguise can be a nuisance. 

Hallmark Cards, of all sources, has come to your 
aid. For a company whose very existence relies on 
holidays, it’s a bit odd for Hallmark to come up with 
what is essentially an anti-Halloween costume. But 
with its blunt, seemingly handscrawled message, 
indicative of reluctant, last-minute preparation, the 
“Boo T” (remember, this is Hallmark) is a good way 
for the unimaginative or the unenthusiastic trick-or- 
treater to make a statement. 

The Boo T sells for $11.95 at the Gallery at Sixty 
State Street, as well as other Hallmark outlets. It 


‘pemeornes irr (what else?) Grange with black tettering, ~ 


and, as the package says, “one size scares all.” 
— TG 


LIFESTYLE BOSTON 


Scare up a costume in‘a hurry. 
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FAMOUS VOICES MADE FLESH 
Accu-Weather meteorologist Rich Helier 
Age: 39 

Height: 5’ 11 1/2” 

Weight: 185 Ibs 

Mair color: brown 

Eye color: green 

Other distinguishing features: wears glasses 
(says he’s ruined his eyes looking at weather charts) 

. Heller lives (with his wife, Rena, and their dog, 
Nutmeg) and works in State College, PA, where 
Accu-Weather has its corporate headquarters. (Fellow 
Boston weather voices Elliot Abrams and Norm 
Macdonald work there as well.) He gets up at 2 a.m. 
and works from 2:45 to 9:45, forecasting conditions 
and recording voiceovers for 20 cities around the US 
and Canada. (The most distant is Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, the mile-zero post on the Alaska: 
Highway. Average high temperature at the end of 
October: upper 30s.) New England Telephone’s 
phone-in forecast (936-1234), is the only non-radio 
spot Heller does, but it has the most devoted 
following. The phone company line logs thousands of 
calls per day, and a few years back some Bostonians 
organized a Rich Heller fan club. “I try to take what 
would otherwise be a bland weather forecast and 
deliver it in an interesting way,” Heller says, although 
the 50-second time limit imposed by Nynex doesn’t 
always leave room for his trademark jokes and 
commentary. “If I have time at the end, I'll throw 
something in,” he says. “But first I have to do the 


weather.” 
— BB 
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with a 
vampire 
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Steinberg 
delivers 
the 1990 
junk-food 
report 


Plus: 
Nadeau 
visits Roka 


WEEK 


at a glance 
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October 20-26 


10/21''The next generation of Amtrak 
equipment” is on view this 
weekend at the newly restored 
South Station (on the Red Line), 
well-timed to influence 
Bostonians planning trips home 
for the holidays. If you decide to 
head south on Amtrak, keep 
two things in mind: it's worth 
traveling during daylight to 
catch the views along the 
Connecticut coast, and it's 
almost impossible to get a seat 
from New York to Boston on a 
Sunday night. Free; call 
439-3716. 

10/21 The American Bamboo Society 
finally has a Northeast Chapter, 
and its inaugural meeting 
begins with a tour at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Arnold Arboretum, 125 
Arborway, Jamaica Plain. The 
formal meeting begins at 1:30 
p.m. and is followed by an 
auction of rare bamboo plants. 
All we want to know is whether 
bamboo shoots under the 
fingernails are as painful as 
they say in old spy movies. 
Admission is $5; call 524-1718 
for details. 

10/24''Stale Roles and Tight Buns’ is 
the title of a lecture presented 
by OASIS (a/k/a Men 
Organized Against Sexism and 
Institutional Stereotypes) at 
8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St., Cambridge. Their 
beef is that advertising 
promotes unrealistic images of 
masculinity. We wouid like to 
see a model from the magazine 
ads for Obsession cologne 
tearfully renounce his past and 
tell how much happier he is with 
a beer gut. Not likely. 
Admission is $1.50; call 
547-6789. 
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REPORT 





Waiting lists 


In East Germany, they wait on 
line for toilet- paper and exit 
visas. In Boston, we have other 


priorities, 


Waiting time for 
a Mazda Miata 
Red Miata: 12 months 
White Miata: 10 months 


Blue Miata: 9 months 


Selected classes at 
the Boston Center for 
Adult Education 
Swing dancing: 12 people 
wait-listed 
Career decision making: 
4 people 
Making hors d‘oeuvres: 
4 people 
Hearty cooking for busy 
people: 10 people 
Meeting-group party 
(a singles mixer): 35 women 


Party of two, 


Saturday, 8 p.m. 
Legal Seafoods: 2 hours 


Biba: infinity (without 
reservations, don’t expect 
a seat) 

Traffic-violation 


hearings 
Boston Municipal Court: 
8 to 10 weeks 


Cambridge Parking Violations 
Bureau: generally about 
2 weeks, but they will take 
walk-ins 

Reserve requests 

at the Boston 


Public Library 
The Andy Warhol Diaries: 
10 people waiting to borrow 


Love in the Time of Cholera: 
22 people 

Dark Tower: 6 people 

Straight Shooting: John 
Silber): 4 people 

California Gold: (john Jakes): 
3 people 

Time on hold 

waiting to speak 

to Jerry Williams 


Peak periods: up to one hour 
Generally: 10 to 15 minutes 





MIMI COUCHER 
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ERIC RASMUSSEN 
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Sevivicin Homes Publishing has. obviously struck upon a aeitapproach to trash eejeclil But how are they: able to do it fie 


free? By cutting out the middle man. Skipping the costly j process of shredding and reconstituting the garbage, Harmon Homes 
is able to distribute. trash to you, the consumer, at an unbeatable price. Look for the bright-red bins on a street corner near you. 
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Educ MEANING OF LIFE 


Other people’s money 

When it comes to voyeurism, only sex rivals money. 

How people do it, and with whom, and when, and 
what their average daily balance is, provides fodder for 
endless, delicious speculation. 

Wel, thanks to the slovenly habits of many banking 
customers, we've been able to create a financial tale of 
two cities, a fascinating, penetrating behind-the-scenes 
tour de force about the spending and saving habits of 
two universities. How? By scouting two locations and 
collecting the ATM transaction slips left behind by bank 
customers — customers we assume for the most part are 
students, to judge not just from those slovenly habits 
but from their bank balances. We did not poke around 
the wastebaskets, but stuck "1 the : stips left-on the 
counters, ° i 

So what did we learn? Rich guys are neater. 
Location 1: Shawmut Bank in Kenmore Square 

Number of ATM slips: 13 

Average amount of withdrawal: $28 

Average balance: $250 
Location 2: BayBank in Harvard Square 

Number of ATM slips: two 

Average amount of withdrawal: $37.50 

Average balance: $3675 

—ss 
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iN A PERFECT WoRLD 


BATHROBES WOULD BE ACCEPTABLE 
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For the quick-fix set 


(donner Efrore 


NHD Super Hardware 


Supplies for home owners’ home improvements ,— 


ples soos 





lumber, kitchen cabinets, U-Build-It aluminum shed kits 
— are easy enough to find. Drive to the nearest suburb 
on a weekend afternoon and follow the flow of traffic to 
the nearest Grossman‘s or Somerville Lumber. The only 
challenge, really, is to grab the first open parking space 
before some other do-it-yourselfer’s mini van pulls in. 

Apartment dwellers: fix-up-needs, on the other hand, 
tend to require inspired scouting. Quick, name a store 
that carries a full line of Con-Tact Papert and a decent 
line of hand tools. The NHD Super Hardware Store at 
Heartland Plaza, on the Newton-Watertown line, is one 
such store. NHD caters specifically to people who want 
to improve their surrdundings, as long ag it doesn’t take 
tod much time or talent — people, you might say, who 
have very, very little Grossman's in them: 

Thestore’s kitchen-hardware department, for 
example, carries a huge line of decorative door pulls and 
hinges, but no cabinetry whatsoever; the idea is to 
spruce up what you‘ve got rather than rip it apart and 
start over. The electrical department has user-friendly 
trinkets like switch plates, light bulbs, extension cords, 
and wireless closet lights. Other home necessities for 
renters include Rubbermaid kitchen organizers, Stanley 
tools, Velcro wall hooks, shower curtains and rods, ash 
trays; closet organizers, Add-A-Shelf shelves and 
brackets, nuts and bolts, floor wax, vacuum bags, step 
ladders, thumbtacks, and clothesline-cord. The closest 
thing to lumber in the inventory is a stack of Amberglow 
Fireplace Logs, and the parking lot is remarkably free of 
Mazda MPVs. 

NHD, 189 Watertown Street, Newton, 244-2660. 
Hours are 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Saturday 
and noon to 5 p.m..on Sunday. NHD also-has stores in 
Brookline and West Roxbury. 

— BB 
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PHOTOS BY MARK MORELLI 


Ej- minute History 


Harvard Stadium 


Where it’s located: On the east side of Soldier’s © 


Field, across the Charles River from Harvard's 
undergraduate houses. 

When it was built: 1903 

How many people it holds: 37,289 

Original cost: $310,000 (provided by the Athletic 
Committee and the Class of 1879) 

Amount raised by Harvard from 1981-83 
for renovation: $10 million 

The architectural record: Harvard Stadium 
was the first large, permanent arena for college 
sports in the US. It was also the first reinforced- 
concrete stadium in the US — more than 250,000 
cubic feet of the stuff were used in its construction, 
and 4500 L-shaped seat slabs were molded on the 
site. In terms of design, the horseshoe-shaped 
arena incorporates elements of the Greek stadium 
and the Roman circus. 

The architects: All in all, it was a collaborative 
effort, with perhaps the biggest chores falling to Ira 
Nelson Hollis, a professor of mechanical 
engineering at Harvard from 1893 to 1913. He had 
to convince the university that: 1) football would 
last as a sport and 2) concrete could survive the 
harsh winters of New England. 

Contribution to football history: Harvard 
Stadium is directly responsible for the legalization 
of the forward pass. In 1906, in response to 
complaints about the brutality of the game, the 
collegiate football-rules committee was toying with 
the idea of widening the playing field by 40 feet, 
which would have required Harvard to make 
major structural changes in the 230-foot-wide 
stadium. As a concession to the university, the 
committee instead agreed to civilize the game by 
legalizing the bomb. 

Harvard’s last winning season: 1987 (8-2). 
Record last year: 2-8, Record so far this year: 1-4, 
Remaining home games: October 21 vs. 
Dartmouth; October 28 vs. Princeton (to be 
televised on ESPN); and November 11 vs. 
Pennsylvania. 

Remaining point of interest: Adherents of 
masochistic sports such as crew and lacrosse find 
running up and down the stadium’s steep concrete 
tiers the perfect way to get in shape. In winter, 
runners must first shovel a path, a task sometimes 
known as “digging your own grave.” 





The birthplace of the bomb... 





... is where others dig their own grave. 
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BOSTON. 


Interview with a 


vampire ...sort of 
The whole tooth and nothing 


but the tooth 


by Lamar B. Graham 





Bela Lugosi as Dracula: finding real-life suckers is tougher 


midget wrestlers. Two years ago, | spent 

“Death Week” at Elvis Presley’s Graceland 
with a dozen middle-aged women from Virginia. 
And once, I walked around buck naked (except 
for sneakers, dark glasses, and a strategically 
placed notepad) for two days to do a story on a 
nudist camp. So when the results of Stephen 
Kaplan's Worldwide Vampire Census landed on 
my desk — hey, I had to give him a call. 

Kaplan, 49, a “vampirologist” and investigator 
of ghosts, demons, 
phenomena, runs an outfit called the Vampire 
Research Center, in Elmhurst, New York. His 
ground-breaking work — including his contention 
that the suicide rate among teenage werewolves 
exceeds that of less hirsute youth — has been 
featured in all the major supermarket tabloids. 

According to the press release for the World- 
wide Vampire Census (a follow-up to Kaplan’s 
1983 Last Official Vampire. Evaluation, a/k/a 
LOVE), there are 500 vampires living throughout 
the world today, 300 of them in North America. 
Even more to the point, eight of them are in 
Massachusetts. The release also noted what we in 
the journalism biz refer to as a “news hook,” 
which is to say, an excuse for writing a story — in 
this case, the upcoming release of the second 
volume of True Tales of the Unknown, a Bantam 
paperback that features his work. 

Deep down, I hoped Kaplan would turn out to 
be a vampire hunter in the mold of Bram Stoker's 
Doctor Van Helsing. So I called him up and gave 
him my spiel: I got your press release, blah, blah, 
blah, I noticed you're credited in a new book 
coming out, blah, blah, blah, and I was wonder- 
ing if maybe you're coming to Boston soon for an 
autographing tour. 

“Maybe,” Kaplan said. Not as in, “Maybe — 
I'm not sure of my schedule yet.” More like, 
“Maybe I am, and maybe I’m not.” 

“Um,” | said, “do you know when you might 
be up here again?’ 

“Even if I did, I wouldn’t tell you.” 

Clearly, some major subtext was escaping me. 
“Well; uh, I'd really like to sit down with you.” 

He laughed suspiciously. “Sure you would.” 

“TR. 6.” 

“Look,” he said finally. “How do I know you're 
not a vampire?” 


, once spent two days at a training camp for 


+ ~ - 
Later, Kaplan warmed up a little. A sociologist 


and other paranormal | 


and parapsychologist by training, he said he 
founded the discipline of vampirology about 20 
years ago in an effort to get to the bottom of 
legends about blood-sucking creatures. His con 
clusion: “A real vampire has never been dead, 
does not come back from the dead. What you see 
on the [movie] screen is 90 to 95 percent science 
fiction. [Vampirism] is a genetic phenomenon. It’s 
passed down, and it seems to be able to skip 
several generations. During puberty there's a 


dramatic drop in their RBC, their red blood count. — 


The analogy | would make is: when youngsters 
eat plaster from the walls, they need calcium. 
There must be something in vampires, gen- 
etically, that makes them have this need, this 
quest for blood. And for them — and for them 
only — does it have some beneficial effect. Their 
biological clock seems to slow down.” Gen- 
eticists, he claimed, are now hunting for. the 
mutant DNA. 

Only a few of the people who claim to be 
vampires really are, said Kaplan, who defines 
vampirism as the physiological need to drink 
blood. People who like to sleep in coffins, he said, 
merely exhibit “vampire-like tendencies.” People 
who drink blood for strictly psychological 
reasons are “vampiroids.” Those who engage in 
bloody rituals are blood cultists. And people who 
claim they can change into bats are just plain 
crazy. . 

Most vampires, Kaplan claimed, require only a 
few ounces of blood a day, Particularly because of 
AIDS, he said, most turn to willing donors — 
trading sex or money for blood — instead of 
stalking innocent victims. Some vampires, he 
said, use razor blades or syringes to extract their 
quotas, but 85 percent use the tried-and-true 
method of biting, usually on the neck. Most 
vampires, he added, are sensitive to sunlight and 
garlic as the legends hold, but all that stuff about 
crucifixes and stakes through the heart is 
nonsense. 

“To say that all vampires are normal is wrong,” 
Kaplan said. “Some of them are psychotic crazies 
I wouldn’t want to be around them. I've never 
said they’re all nice people. But they‘re not all bad 
people, either.” 

About those eight vampires in Massachusetts: 
Kaplan let it slip that one of them, a woman, lives 
in Arlington. I asked if he could put me in touch 
with her. 

See VAMPIRE, page 7 
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ME Safecracking 


CONSUMING 


INTEREST Siaaeaaaaa 


fter two decades of political 
A compromise, corporate greed, 

and people’s heads getting 
smacked pretty hard against. wind- 
shields, automobile airbags are finally 
here. 

A federal law that went into effect on 
September 1 requires that all new cars 
sold in the US now must contain either 
airbags or automatic seat belts, both of 
which are called “passive restraints” 
because they function automatically 
without requiring any action by the user, 
other than crashing. 

Prodded by the law, automakers will 
opt for airbags in about four million of 
the 12 million or so 1990-model cars 
._ made for sale to American drivers. At the 
local Ford dealer, about half of the 1990 
cars in stock will have airbags in them. At 
Chrysler, it'll be closer to 90 percent. The 
devices are even becoming available for 
the first time in inexpensive cars, such as 
General Motors’ $6000 Geo Metro. 

It's been a long, road for airbag 
advocates. Consumer groups and car- 
insurance companies - are. cheering 
together, in rare solidarity. Thousands of 
lives are expected to be saved nationwide 
every year — provided A) people opt to 
pay extra for the airbag privilege and B) 
they use them in conjunctiom with seat 
belts. Given. those two factors, a big 
question remains: in Massachusetts, 
where auto-safety is.roughly as popular 
as highway courtesy (we generally won't 


tolerate either), do airbags stand a chance 
to catch on? 

Airbags must. now face what is perhaps 
their biggest challenge yet — the drivers 
of Massachusetts, where more car acci- 
dents were reported than anywhere else 
in the country. 

* * *” 

You probably first heard about bags in 
grade-school science class, in a filmstrip 
double feature with highlights from the 
Apollo 11 moon walk. Prototype bags 
were shown inflating like rubber rafts to 
pin hapless dummies against their car 
seats. In those innocent days, airbags 
were the wave of the near future, to be 
required on all cars sold in the US by 
1972. But American auto companies 
claimed they had a better idea: no 
airbags. 

In 1971 a pair of top Ford executives 
(Henry Ford Il and then-president Lee 
lacocca) convinced President Nixon that 
the increased costs of putting airbags in 
American cars could leave US auto- 
makers vulnerable to the Japanese, 
whose less-expensive, more fuel-effi- 
cient cars were poised to kick America’s 
butt. The Department of Transportation 
rescinded its air-bag requirement. 

Years passed. People crashed and died. 
Japan embarrassed US automakers any- 
way. Studies were done that showed 
airbags were effective and reliable. Presi- 
dent Carter then ordered that all new 
cars had to contain passive restraints by 


1985. President Reagan revoked the, 
order. The Supreme Court ruled Reagan ° 
was wrong. In 1984 Secretary of Trans- 
portation Elizabeth Dole tried one more 
time, ordering that all cars sold in the US 
were to have passive restraints by 
September 1989. : 

Dole’s. edict’ left’ carmakers one 
loophole: it wouldn't take effect if states 
representing two-thirds of the US 
population passed mandatory-seat-belt ' 
laws. To automakers, the loophole 
seemed just large enough to drive 
hundreds of thousands of out-of-control 
cars through. They created a dubious . 
organization called Traffic Safety Now, 
which orchestrated a multimillion-dollar 
campaigt: to get states to pass man- 
datory-seat-belt laws (Seat belts are a lot 
cheaper to build into cars than airbags). 

Dozens of ‘state seat-belt laws were 
passed, but. most didn’t meet Dole’s 
standards, Massachusetts, in the spirit of 
democratic outrage over the concept of 


anything mardatoty, was one of .two::: 


states (the other was Nebraska) where 
citizens actually repealed a seat-belt law. 

So here. we are today. Every new car 
for sale in the US has either automatic 
seat belts for driver and front-seat- 
passenger, or (in a final compromise won 
by Ford) a single, driver-side airbag and 
manual seat belts everywhere else. Full 
air-baggedness is not required for both 
front-seat positions until 1994. 

The Big Three US automakers will 


Outrageous. 


Will the auto industry be left holding the airbags? 


install bags mostly on their highest- 
priced cats like Cadillacs and Lincoln 
Town Cars, where the added cost of the 
safety equipment blends easily into the 
Sticker price. Foreign 
carmakers are charting a’similar course. 
Nissan has bagged its high-end Infiniti, 
Toyota its Lexus and Pulsar, Honda its 
Acura Legend, and Volkswagen its 
Cabriolet (Subaru and Hyundai will have 
no bags in 1990). Safety-touting 
Mercedes puts airbags in all of its models, 
while Volvo and BMW equip their 7- 
series vehicles with bags. 

The airbag of today is somewhat 
different from the one that looked like 
science fiction 20 years ago. It’s smaller 


..than. the seemingly suffocating one 


demonstrated’ in the olden days — a 
mere 28 inches in diameter. Electronic. 
sensors in the front of a car detect the 
kind of sudden stop that only frontal 
collision creates (they don’t respond to 


simpact.from the side, back, or top) and 


trigger a chemical reaction in the nylon 


‘bag folded inside the steering column. 


Sodium azine in the bag converts to 
nitrogen, causing the bag to inflate and 
burst out. It happens in about 1/25th of a 
second so as to absorb that first hard 
impact. Within two seconds, the bag then 
slowly begins to deflate and get out of 

the way. 
After two decades on the drawing 
board, airbags work quite reliably. In 
See AIRBAGS, page 7 





PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


» Boston Cable Channels A3 and A& 





New Board Members 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





Seven new members have been named to the board 
of trustees of BNN-TV, Boston Cable Channels 3 and 8. 

The announcement was made on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 12, ata city-wide celebration at the Boston City Hall 
commemorating the 6th anniversary of BNN-TV which 
provides community access to cable television in 
Boston. 

BNN offers an opportunity to all Boston residents to 
learn TV production so they may produce programs for 
the community access channels in the city. 

New BNN-TV board members are: 

Efrain Collado of Mission Hill, Roxbury, director of 
Canal 6 at the Villa Victoria Housing complex in the 
South End of Boston and executive producer of 
Visiones, a Latino TV magazine on BNN; 

Attorney Lawrence S. DiCara of Dorchester, partner 
in the law firm of DiCara, Selig, Sawyer & Holt and 
former president of the Boston City Council; 

Rudolph Hypolite of Roslindale, long-time BNN-TV 
producer, production coordinator at Cambridge 
Community Television, and executive producer of 

Movin’ Up,” @ one hour movie due on BNN-TV in early 
1990 
Mason J.O. Klinck of Beacon Hill, managing director 


ze 


of The Oxford Group, financial and 
consultants, author of books on pace ney . 
who is also active in community service organizations; 

Brenda Matthis of the South End of Boston, 
president of Matthisfim , independent film production 
and distribution company, product strategy and 
architecture specialist developer at Digital Equipment 
Corp. and former producer of Nothing Boring , a weekly 
BNN-TV program for 8 mm and 16 mm filmmakers; 

Betty Rivera of Dorchester, parent-trainer specialist 
of Masterpac, working with nine linguistic groups in bi- 
lingual parents advisory council for the Boston public 
schools. She is also formerly associated with the 
Citywide Parents Advisory Council monitoring 
desegration issues in local public schools; 

Dr. Piedad F. Robertson of Charlestown, president of 
the Bunker Hill Community College since 1988, a 
member of the American Association Of Higher 
Education Board and former Vice President For 
ee at Miami-Dade Community Coliege in Miami, 

la.; 

Bruce P. Rossely of Brighton, Boston's first 
Commissioner Of The Arts And Humanities, former Arts 
Administrator for the City Of Boston and an international 


consultant to urban centers to encourage grassroots 
expression in the arts. 

Ms. Matthis, Messrs Collado and Hypolite are BNN 
community access producers. They represent BNN 


policy of the board of trustees. 
The new directors join present BNN-TV board 


members: 

Attorney Daniel F. Finn, President Of The Board and 
retired Vice President of Boston University; 

Marilyn Anderson Chase of Dorchester; 

Robert Consaivo, Operations Director, Office Of 
Boston Mayor Raymond Flynn; 

V. Paul Deare, Director of the Center for Media 
Studies, University of Massachusetts, Boston, and an 
early planner for community access television in the city; 

Martin Kessel, communications consultant and an 
early advocate of community access television in 
Boston; 

Attorney Edward McCormack, partner in the !aw firm 
of McCormack & Putziger. 

Micho Spring, President of Boston 
Telecommunications. 

Michael Taylor, Executive Director of the Private 
industry Council. ; 
































The chocolate-flavored- 
Slim-Jim-in-a-cheese-sauce- 
on-a-stick blues — 











What we'll be munching into the ‘90s 


by Don Steinberg 


Fs é he Nineties Are Coming,” 
g trumpeted the National As- 
sociation of Convenience 
Stores (NACS) as its members rode 
through Boston for their annual conven- 
tion last month. And along with the new 
decade, apparently, will come a revolu- 
tionary menu of convenience-store take- 
out food. 

A full 75 percent of the NACS show 
space at the Hynes Convention Center 
was devoted to the display of innovative 
food products. Foods that cook up fast in 
microwave ovens. Foods that squirt out 
of gleaming machines into Styrofoam 
containers. Foods on sticks. Foods that, in 
the coming decade, we as a nation are 
expected to eat much more of. 

“Working people are busy. They want 
to be able to go to the corner store and 
pick up a quick, high-quality, ready-to- 
eat meal,” said virtually every food 
salesperson on the Hynes exhibition 
floor. 

At convenience stores nationwide — 
where the average purchase tallies $1.83 
— fast food now ranks second only to 
tobacco in total sales (followed by beer, 
soft drinks, and milk), according to the 
“1989 State of the Convenience Store 
Industry Report.” Twenty percent of all 
“c-stores” in the United States cook food 
on-site. A full 83 percent of the 177 


random adults queried for the study 
acknowledged buying ready-to-eat foods 
from convenience stores. 

The numbers are only headed higher, 
NACS officials fervently believe. Indeed, 
Boston convenience stores are “still in 
the stone age” as far as prepared foods 
go, says Kyle Homan, of Pierce Foods, at 
the NACS show to exhibit its Chick’n 
G’rillas fried-chicken patties to conven- 
ience-store operators. 

So what, exactly, will we be 
munching? Exhibitors at the conference 
were only too glad to make suggestions, 
dispensing to attendees generous sam- 
ples of what they’ve cooked up to meet 
our busy 1990s schedules. Here’s what 
they served — and what the corner 
convenience store may be dishing out in 
years to come. 
© New ways to hold hot dogs. Bye-bye, 
buns. South Boston-based French Frank, 
Inc., has brought the European French- 
bread hot-dog concept to these shores. A 
convenience-store clerk simply takes half 
a French-bread baguette and impales it 
lengthwise over one of the French Frank 
machine's “unique warmer prongs” 
(heated six-inch steel spikes) to create a 
frank-size cavity for the . The act 
simultaneously grills the bread inside. In 
go the condiments, followed by the 
wiener; the end result being a no-mess 


‘Franco-American frank. 


If you want a hot dog without the 
European influence, take the Pretzel 
Frank, which Convenience Store News 
named most-successful sandwich snack 
of the NACS show. Small wonder: Bill 
Bresnahan, its creator and a retired 
Philadelphia cop, has product innovation 
in his blood. His great-great uncle, Hall 
of Fame baseball catcher Roger 
Bresnahan, devised the shin guard in the 
early days of the sport. Bresnahan 
himself previously made a small fortune 
inventing those* folding cardboard 
binoculars people use at sporting events. 
And now it’s the Pretzel Frank: as one 
might expect, a hot dog with a Philly- 
style soft pretzel constructed around it. 
It’s tasty, compact, and can be carried ina 
briefcase with no regrets — score it three 
and a half mustard packets. 
® Food sticks. On the outside, Break- 
fast-on-a-Stick, from Gold Medal 
Products, of Cincinnati, appears to be 
your standard hot-Belgian-waffle-on-a- 
wooden-stick, in a shape resembling a 
Bomb Pop. But one bite reveals a hidden 
surprise: a sausage-on-a-stick inside. 

When served as suggested, with pan- 
cake syrup for dipping (and with a cup of 
coffee, purchased separately), it be- 
comes.a great morning starter-on-a-stick. 
Best of all, you don’t have to touch it 


while you're eating: 

When the meat itself is the stick (no 
explanation should be necessary) Good- 
mark Foods is the undisputed king. The 
maker of the omnipresent Slim Jims and 
beef-jerky products that include Big Jerk, 
Giant Jerk, and Super Jerk dominates the 
meat-snacks market. 

But entrepreneur Charlie Shriver be- 
lieves he has a winning alternative. His 
Turkey Jerky gourmet-meat_snacks use 
hickory-smoke-flavored turkey instead 
of beef. 

“Being non-beef is very hot right 
now,” says Shriver, who expects Turkey 
Jerkys to be available on Boston conven- 
ience-store counters in time for 
Thanksgiving. 
© Meat stuffs. Igor’s San Francisco 
Classic Piroshki is a microwaveable 
version of the age-old Eastern European 
meat pastry. Piroshkis have taken off in 
recent years in San Francisco de- 
licatessens, where their recipe has been 
adapted to suit American tastes, explains 
Jim Kelly, vice-president at Continental 
Delights, the company that markets 
Igor’s San Francisco Classic. 

That explains part of the product's 
brand name. But who's Igor? 

“Igor ... Stravinsky,” Kelly says, 
without flinchir. 
® Slush. Despite a rush of new rivals, 
Slush Puppy Corporation is confident it 
will hold its spot as top dog in conven- 
ience-store slush through the 1990s. 

“We really don’t have any competi- 
tion,” says Louis Huesman, director of 
sales and development for the Cincinnati 
company, only half-joking. Blue-lipped 
gulpers may down as many Slurpees as 
Slush Puppies, he admits, but Slurpee 
isn’t a true competitor — it’s 7-Eleven's 
house slush. The makers of Icee, Chilly 
Willy, Avalanche, and Glacier Ice can 
merely look on enviably. 

Yet, undaunted comes upstart Tropic 
Slush with a new approach. 

“We're going for more of an ‘80s or ‘90s 
feel,” says Joe Colombari, vice-president 
for Tropic Slush’s creator, Associated 
Products Marketing. For today’s more 
health-conscious slush consumer, Tropic 
Slush contains Vitamin C and low-cal 
Nutrasweet. And it tastes good. There 
thus remains only one slush problem no 
one’s licked: the sharp pain over your 
right eye from drinking too rapidly will 
continue well into the 21st century. 
© Cheese sauce. Cheese sauce — to top 
off nachos, hot dogs, coffee, or whatever 
suits the customer's taste — is one of the 
fastest-moving sales items in ‘conven- 
ience stores these days, according to the 
folks at Comstock Michigan Fruit com- 
pany, who may be better known for their 
Comstock canned-pie fillings than for 
Gracias Aged Cheddar Cheese Sauce, 
which they hope convenience stores will 
sell in large quantities in the 1990s. What 
consumer trend lies behind the swelling 
of cheese-sauce support? 

“People are getting back to comfort 
foods,” explains one Comstock represen- 
tative. “You know, things like meatloaf, 
cheese sauce, mashed potatoes, and 
gravy. Just like Mom used to make.” O 
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We see London, we see France, we see Robin's underpants. And Ron's, 


News And Cindy's. And... 
We asked a few close friends (and a couple of perfect strangers) to show 


a 
MIND?’ S Lela efs us their Calvins or long johns or whatever they're wearing these days. It 
wasn’t our idea, mind you, but frankly we kind of warmed to it. 
EYE Here, in short, is what we uncovered. 
by Don Rubin 


© Bodybuilder (age 33) © Business executive (age 54) © Model (age 23) 
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@ Rock singer (age 28) @ Banker (age 39) : @ Private detective (age 35) 


= Punk (age 19) * Student (age 15) * Assistant manager (age 51) 


@ Jock (age 28) o Artist (age 27 | : - Therapist (age 32) 


@ Puzzte winner (age 44) 


~# Editor (age 37) 


™ 


e Writer (age 34) @ Photographer (age 29) @ Semiologist (age 35) 
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Vampire 
Continued from page 3° 

“I’m a scientist,” he said. “I’m not their 
agent.” 

I tried a different tack: maybe he could 
pass my phone number on to her and ask 
her to call me. 

He didn’t think that was such a good 
idea, either. 

Well, asked, what's the best way to 
find a vampire? 

“Put an ad in your paper,” he said. “It 


can’t hurt.” 
He had one more suggestion: if I did 





locate a vam: , arrange the meeting 
during dayli hours i ina public place. 
Just in case. 

* - * 


else? — the “Occult” classifieds: 
VAMPIRES 

Writer seeks interviews with genu- 

ine vampires (or people with knowI- 

edge thereof) for serious story. 

Confidentiality promised. No kooks 

please. 

It ran for three weeks. | got six calls. 
Two self-described women vampires left 
phone numbers on my answering ma- 
chine, but I was never able to reach them. 
Two men called to find out what the heck 
I was up to. A guy named George called 
and said he had been a vampire until he 
got hold of some bad animal blood. He 
also mentioned another abiding interest: 
Quaaludes. 

Then I got a call from-a man who said 
he and his friends were heavily into 
vampirism. We agreed to meet on a 
Friday afternoon at the Wursthaus, a 
German restaurant in Harvard Square. 
“You won't have any trouble recognizing 
me,” he said. 

At the appointed hour, a young man 
approached me at the bar. His dark hair 
was cropped short, and he was wearing a 
black leather jacket, a black shirt, a black 
necktie, black fatigue pants, black socks, 
and black shoes. He extended his hand. 
“Michael,” he said. “Michael Jenkins.” 

We went upstairs to the lounge. 
Jenkins, 20, produced a business card for 
the San Francisco-based Abraxas Foun- 
dation, which he described as an “occult- 
fascist think tank’ with ties to Anton 
LeVey’s Church of Satan. On the back, 
Jenkins had typed an address for the 
foundation’s. Cambridge affiliate, Blood 


5c \ took Gack pecoaunt = ola 


- Axis. -He said the local group intends to 


publish its own newspaper soon — 
named Wake. As in funeral. 

After a little chit-chat, | popped the 
question: “Do you consider yourself a 
vampire?” - 

He smiled thoughtfully. “If you con- 
sider someone who drinks blood for 
whatever reason a vampire, yeah. And 
taking blood from another person.” 

As it turns out, Jenkins is what Kaplan 
would consider a very dangerous type — 
a blood cultist. 

“We see a vampire as a predator,” 
Jenkins told me. “And we'd like to see a 
little more predator out there, because 
humanity has kind of turned into a 
bunch of sheep.” 

Jenkins and his friends — he declined 
to disclose their numbers — believe in 
“‘power for those who deserve it, who are 
superior to the common man in their 
aims and their actions.” He named Adolf 
Hitler and mass murderer Charles Man- 
son as among those whose “feral nature” 
he admires. 

The use of human blood in rituals — to 
get rid of an enemy, to attract a person of 
power; he wouldn't be too specific — 
conjures up a person’s inner ferocity, 
Jenkins said. ’ Bis cay apes it’s a very 
powerful substance.’ recalled high- 
school blood drives. “One girl fainted at 
the sight of bags of blood, and I realized 
the power of just the sight of the stuff 
and the thought of it.” Consequently, 
“it’s perfectly suited to what we're doing. 
Living blood is life, and as soon as you 
drain it, it’s death.” 

Unlike Kaplan’s vampires, Jenkins 
doesn’t believe that consumption of 
blood necessarily extends his life:-“‘It’s 
more for extending influence,” he said. 
“That's far more important than whether 
you live an extra year.” 

I wanted to know how much blood he 
drinks and where he gets it. 

“One doesn’t need to go out looking 
for someone in a dark alley and slit their 
throat,” he said. “There are a lot of 
willing donors out there. Not that I’m 
opposed to someone going out into alleys 
and slitting throats. But a little blood goes 
a long way — unless you want to ritually 
sacrifice a person. Which | haven't yet 
had occasion to do.” 

Ll also asked about AIDS. 

He laughed. “I was waiting for that 
one. It’s not that high a risk when the 
person you're using isn’t out jof the 
gutter.” 

We left. the restaurant and walked 


across the Square. The sun was bright 


overhead. “I don’t usually come out 


much during the day,” he said. 

Too bright? I asked. 

Too. many people, he said. “The 
omnipresent field of humanity is hard to 
bear.” Besides, night is better for “plant- 
ing thought seeds in people’s heads.” 

Before we split up, he mentioned one 
more thing: he and some of his fellow 
vampires are planning a public ritual 
with lots of blood for November 11, 
somewhere in New York City. He 
promised to send me the details. Oo 


Airbags 

Continued from page 4 

millions of miles on the road, airbags also 
have proven that they don’t inflate 
accidentally. The National Highway 
Transportation Safety Administration 
has estimated that 9000 out of the 24,000 
annual fatalities from car crashes could 


be avoided with the use of automatic . 


restraints. 

Some insurance companies, with a 
financial interest in keeping accident 
costs down, have set an example by 
driving cars with airbags. Boston-based 
Liberty Mutual Insurance has given its 
salespeople airbag-equipped cars since 
1985 and has experienced seven acci- 
dents severe enough to cause the airbag 
to deploy. The cars in those crashes 
experienced an average of $4000 in 
damage, but the drivers incurred only 
minor cuts and bruises, according to a 
Liberty Mutual report. 

Plus, the whole process is non-trau- 
matic to the driver. 

“Most people involved in crashes with 
airbags recall little or nothing about the 
bag inflating,” says literature from the 
Travelers insurance company, which 
bought 600 airbag-equipped Ford Tem- 
pos for its staff to drive. “A few recall 
‘sinking into a soft pillow and them 
coming back safely into the seat.’ All 
were amazed and delighted to find 
themselves alive and well.” 

So what's the problem? In a state 
where the driving public shuns any 
active measures to increase automobile 
safety (such as signaling turns, passing in 
the proper lane, driving the speed limit, 
staying sober, buckling seat belts), 
there’s more than one. 

A big hitch is the cost. Ford sticker 


prices for 1990 models that include 
airbags run $400 to $700 higher than 
comparable-models last-year..GM_- price 
tags may be as much as $850 more. Some 
buyers are experiencing a new kind of 
sticker shock. “They [customers] think if 
the federal government is going to 
mandate this then the federal govern- 
ment should pay for it,” says Bob Moccia, 
sales manager at Jack Madden Ford in 
‘Norwood. 

Front-seat passenger-side airbags may 
add even more to the cost, since those 
bags will need to fill up a greater volume 
of space between the passenger and the 
dashboard. The 25 percent discount 
airbag users get on injury-related auto- 
insurance coverages (around $60 a year) 
offers some economic incentive, but not a 
lot. 

But the real obstacle may be less the 
cost of the airbags than their physical 
nature. While they are often billed as 
“passive” restraints (implying that driv- 
ers can be utterly passive to use them), 
the reality is different. Paula Golden, 
executive director of the Massachusetts 
Seat Belt Coalition, a nonprofit educa- 
tional organization, says airbags 
shouldn't be considered “passive” at all 
— they're strictly “supplemental” safety 
devices and need to be used in conjunc- 
tion with the active use of seat belts. 

Although airbags are designed to 
protect drivers in frontal crashes (which 
insurance-industry statistics say account 
for 41.5 percent of auto fatalities), they 
don’t do diddly to help victims of 
sideswipes or rollovers. You need a seat 
belt for that. In fact, if a driver switches 
from using a safety belt to using an 
airbag-equipped car without safety belts, 
the risk of fatality actually increases by 
41 percent, according to General Motors. 

Given that most airbag-equipped 
models contain manual seat belts that 
would require a Boston driver to make a 
conscious safety effort, we're essentially 
back to where we started. Now, given 
that “you can’t legislate whether an 
individual is going to use common 
sense,” the issue becomes educating local 
drivers about the facts surrounding air 
bags, says Golden. 

Are buyers getting the message? 

“About five percent of the customers 
actually come in asking for [airbags],” 
says. Ford dealer Moccia. ‘The other 95 
percent hear about it for the first time, 
and have no comment one way or 
another.” 

Well, it’s a start. 0 
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Surpri se. Your four-year-old 
has 173 grandchildren. 


If your male pet hasn't been neutered, he's probably, fathering some of the 
13: 5 million unwanted dogs and cats that must be put to death each year. 
You can't stop your pets from acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 


have them spayed or neutered. 
Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 


Pose on the move 
for animals me 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Crueity to Animals 
350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 

















JOIN THE FIGHT... 


..for accurate and balanced media coverage / 
of Israel and the Middle East. 


The Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America 
counters propaganda and media bias through public 
education, monitoring activities and direct response. 
1. When a newspaper distorts -or lies- about events in 
the Mideast, what can a reader do? 
2. When a network misrepresents a story by using 
inflammatory film clips and omits key information, 
what can a viewer do? 
3. When a radio talk-show host levels relentless 
one-sided attacks against Israel, what can a listener do? 


TAKE ACTION. 
Call 789-3672 for information and join CAMERA today. 
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M/A Audi Rowing 


US.A. 
OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 


VS. 
SOVIET UNION OLYMPIANS 


PLUS OTHER WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP ROWERS 


CING ON THE RIVER 


Noon -4 PM 
Saturday, October 21 
CAMBRIDGE SIDE - LONGFELLOW BRIDGE 
TOWARD THE jp Royal Sonesta Hotel Cambridge 


COME WATCH — NO CHARGE! 


WATCH THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND LISTEN TO WFNX-101.7 FM FOR MORE DETAILS 
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STRAIGHT | 


SLUG SIGNORINO 


by Cecil Adams 


Out here in the Northwest, it’s becoming increasingly common to 
put gallon milk jugs half filled with water on the perimeter of your 
lawn. Supposedly this discourages.dogs from relieving themselves 
and they move along to a jugless lawn. Can this possibly be true? Or 


” js this the pink flamingo of the ‘90s? 


Ralph Goldstein, 

Oregon Cjty, Oregon. 

ies Oregonians think people from California are flakes? This 
unbelievable stunt has been floating around since the late 1970s, and 
by now has spread all over the world. Folklorist Jan Brunvand, who 
tells the whole story in his latest book, Curses! Broiled Again!, says 
he saw plastic bottles on lawns everywhere during a trip to New 
Zealand, and apparently they were common in Australia, too. Where 
the idea started nobody knows, but numerous early instances have 
been reported from California. “Explanations” for it include: 1) dogs 
won't foul their own drinking water; 2) they get spooked seeing their 


reflections and/or the glitter of the water; 3) it ain’t the water, it’s the 
bottles — the water just keeps the jugs from blowing over; 4) you 
have to put ammonia or mothballs in the water — the smell is what 
repels the dogs. 

With the possible exception of 4), all are unlikely. As one of 
Brunvand’s correspondents notes: “I was not completely convinced 
of the efficacy of such a system (upon first hearing of it). My skep- 
ticism proved justified when, a block later, my dog backed directly 
onto one of the plastic bottles and left one large turd delicately 
balanced on top of it.” Next case. 

¢ 
Who in the world dreamed up the idea that there’s a pot of gold at 


the end of the rainbow? 
Anonymous, 


Los Angeles 
God knows. It’s been. proverbial at least since 1836, and the idea of 
chasing rainbows period goes back a lot earlier than that. The catch, 
of course, is that you can’t get to the end of the rainbow, owing to the 
fact that it’s an optical effect dependent on the relative orientation of 
the sun, you, and a suitable collection of airborne water droplets. If 
you're not directly between the droplets and the sun, no bow. If you 
spot a bow and try to chase it, it simply recedes before you until the 
angles don’t line up anymore, at which point it disappears. 
Rainbows are strictly in the eye of the beholder. You may see a 
small local bow created by the mist from a squirting garden hose, but 
somebody on the other side of the hose will see nothing. Not only 
can’t you get to the end of the rainbow, you can’t even sidle around 
it — no matter what you do, the rainbow always appears to face 
straight toward you. As a result, chasing rainbows has ,come to 
symbolize, depending on your degree of cynicism, either dreaming 
the impossible dream or pursuing a fool’s errand. 


GRATEFUL DEAD: NOT UNGRATEFUL AFTER ALL 

As John Epler may already know, the Dead are no more efficient 
than they have to be. The mail answerers are rummaging through the 
backlog in search of the Dicrotendipes thanatogratus note. [In my 
June 23 column on the prigin of the name “Grateful Dead,” I noted 
Epler’s complaint that she‘d heard nothing after writing to tell the 
Dead that he’s named a newly discovered bug after them.] Your 
column was the first dnyone had heard_about it, and it’s a nice flash. 

For the record, naming the Dead took place at the house on High 
Street in Palo Alto on a November afternoon in 1965. The name was 
found in a regular Funk and Wagnalls dictionary, probably the 1956 
edition. 

Gerould’s book on the “grateful dead” legends is lovely. Stith 
Thompson also ‘discusses them. [Typically the hero pays a dead 
man’s debts so his corpse can be buried. Later a stranger, who turns 
out to be the grateful dead man, joins the hero and offers his help,-on 
the condition that all winnings be equally divided. ] 

Is the grateful dead man tempting you? Are you making a moral 
decision? The flat hit you get from the words “grateful dead” can be 
enhanced by pondering what life situations the g.d. tales represent. 
When you listen to such tales you're living in that level of symbolic 
transaction. 

Bill Legate, 
San Rafael, California. 

Cripes, whatever happened to sex, drugs, and rock ‘n’ roll? 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliver 


the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 











Ha Roka 


DINING Miso loves company © 








1001 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 661-0344. Open Monday through Thursday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 
5:30 to 10 p.m.; Friday and Saturday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 5:30 to 11 p.m.;.and Sunday from 5:30 


by Robert Nadeau 


to 10 p.m. AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. One full flight of stairs below sidewalk level. 





by Robert Nadeau 


he original Roka_ in 
r Harvard Square was 
destroyed by fire last year. 
Not only was the food very good, 
but the space, done in traditional 
Japanese blond wood, was one of 
the most beautiful small 
restaurants in the Boston area. 
The owners took their time open- 
ing a new Roka, eventually mov- 
ing halfway to Central Square to 
a spot in the basement of what 
was once the Orson Welles 
theater complex. This time they 
went for an ultramodern grey- 
and-black motif, with a variety of 
faux surfaces, and again the effect 
is stunningly beautiful. 

Nor has the food declined. 
Indeed, my previous criticism ‘of 
some of the stewed dishes ‘as 
slapdash no longer applies: one 
of the best dishes we tasted was 
an elaborate pot-cooked soup- 
stew, udon suki. 

My usual tactic when a_ res- 
taurant reopens is to look for 
what's new and, different. That 
doesn’t meant fail to check up on 
an old standard like the yakitori 
appetizer ($3.50); Roka’s version 
is six pieces of chicken on two 
skewers, interspersed. with 
scallions and broiled to a won- 
derful succulence. But it does lead 
me more often to something like 
edamame ($2.95), a simple but 
revelatory dish of fresh soybeans 
boiled and served in the pod. Out 
squeeze delicious green bursts of 
flavor, like lima beans but fresher 
and more concentrated. | like this 
dish well enough to grow soy- 
beans in my home garden, but 
one seldom finds it in restaurants. 
(The last place I encountered that 
serves green soybeans was Café 
Sushi, a block away.) 

Sunomono, which means “‘vin- 
egared things,” is here worked up 
into an elaborate platter of lightly 
dressed shrimp, octopus, squid, 
or scallops ($4.50), or a combina- 
tion ($5.25). We tried the com- 
bination, but you might do best 
with the octopus, which seems to 
take up the vinegar flavor and 
make a refreshing if chewy ap- 
petizer. The squid, cut into rib- 


KATHY CHAPMAN 


bons as for sashimi, gained 
nothing from the vinegar. A 
couple of pieces of some kind of 
fish came off too fishy in this 
treatment, and the two strips of 
phony crab were like all others. 
(Note: This column is at war with 
all unlabeled uses of phony crab, 
even in Japanese restaurants. 
Having invented phony crab — 
under the name surimi — is no 
excuse for selling it.) 

The rest of the sunomono 
platter is a pile of excellent 
seaweed — dark-green stuff that 
also combines flavors well with 
the vinegar dressing. The top- 
pings of toasted sesame seeds and 
a shiso leaf are luxury touches. 
Shiso, the vividly flavored (some 
say ‘citrus-sage; sOme' say’ men- 
thol-grapefruit) relative of our 
household coleus, changes any 
mouthful it gets into. 

Dinners bring a terrific bow! of 
miso soup, It’s clear on top, with 
golden clouds of miso working 
up from under. The few solids are 
a leaf of green seaweed, a few of 
the tiny enoki mushrooms, and 
some scallions. 

Another appetizer possibility 
(or a light dinner) was a special 
on sautéed vegetables ($4.75). As 
you might expect, this is a su- 
perior version of what in a 
Chinese restaurant might make 
egg-roll filling or vegetarian moo 
shi — shredded cabbage, carrots, 
onion, and broccoli, topped with 
toasted sesame seeds. 





Among the entrees, | was 
especially struck by the 
aforementioned udon_- suki 


($13.50), a soup-stew cooked at 
the table. It starts with a decent 
bow! of clear broth on a hot plate, 
and about three platefuls of 
assorted ingredients go into it: 
sliced beef, carrots, napa cab- 
bage, tofu, fresh  shitake 
mushrooms, kamaboku (fish 
loaf), white noodles, squid, bay 
scallops, spinach; slices of radish, 
and a cherrystone clam. In our 
three visits, the waitress got all of 
this stuff to each . ingredient’s 
state of nirvana, and the resulting 
broth .was bouillon to end all 
bouillons. 

One must: always critique the 
sushi at a Japanese restaurant, so 
we chpse, among nine combina- 
tions,, the “jo nigiri’ ($16), a 
massive anthology of finger- 
shaped canapés. (The sushi-bar 
menu has more than 60 items 
including a superpowered ‘‘Roka 
maki” made of mackeral, shiso, 
plum paste, and sliced ginger.) 
Fow do you best judge sushi? 
Weil, everything better be fresh- 
tasting: watch out for items ob- 
viously airmailed ‘from faraway 
waters. With an expensive com- 
bination plate, there ought to be a 
couple or three novelty wowsers. 
And mind they don’t stint on the 
dark tuna. Plus, is the platter 
garnished with green horse- 
radish-mustard and pickled gin- 
ger and shiso? Is it pretty? 


is. »rather 


At Roka, freshness is ensured 
by the wisé omission of most of 
the commonly airmailed seafood. 
That leaves a census of tuna, 
salmon, a white fish, tilefish, 
flounder, tuna, a couple of tuna 
rolls, octopus, and triangles of the 
sweet omelette. Roka’s chefs also 
ducked some of the traditionally 
cooked or marinated items (such 
as mackeral and most of the 
shellfish) on this platter. The 
wowsers here are the turrets — a 
big roll of salmon eggs, and a 
turret of sea-urchin roe on a shiso 
leaf. Sea-urchin roe (uni at the 
sushi bar) is rich and suave; the 
shiso cuts through it like a hot 
zen sword through butter. The 
tuna was adequate tuna and all 
three garnishes were included. 
It’s not the most visually pleasing 
sushi platter in town, but that 
honor may go to the house 
specialty, ushio ryori, a wooden 
boat — a big wooden boat — full 
of every available variety of 
sashimi. 

For something simpler, there's 
kaibashira ni ($12), a simple dish 
of broiled sea scallops in cream 
sauce (with a few carrot shreds) 
that any French restaurant would 
be proud to present. The scallops 
were beautifully broiled, with 
flecks of browning on each. The 
only disappointment was flying- 
fish eggs (the tiny crunchy or- 
ange ones), in which an accompa- 
nying shiso leaf was substituted 
for the sea urchin promised on 
the menu. The waitress warned 
me, however. 

Roka has beer and wine, in- 
cluding appropriate Japanese bot- 
tles. | tried a new sake, Ki Ippon 
($3.75, $13.75 a bottle), from Los 
Angeles, described as a “new 
premium dry.” Since “dry” beer 
arose in Japan as an imitation of 
the taste of sake, there's no little 
irony in the- appearance of a 
“dry” sake. Ki Ippon is mighty 
dry, however, even for a sake. 
The effect is intensified by the 
fact that it’s served cold. The taste 
like frozen vodka, 
theugh only at 40 proof. A nice 
touch: Japanese bridge mix with 
drinks. 

Roka has two dessert offerings: 
ice cream (ginger, vanilla, green 
tea) and afruit platter ($2.95). The 
latter is a matter of kiwi, grapes, 
an orange, honeydew melon, and 
Macintosh apple cut into little 
rabbits. 

Service was fine. Background 
music is disco and soft rock, 
reasonably suited to the decora- 
tive scheme, which is a subtle 
variation of grays and blacks in 
the carpeting, upholstery covers, 
tabletops, wall panels, and nap- 
pery. Faux granite surfaces grade 
into tweeds on the same palette. 
Cool jazz live would suit this 
room even better. 0 





DINING 





This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 


change seasonally. 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing 1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another séquel, satisfying the middlebrow 

taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialties are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — isn’t arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. > 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p-m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 

Continued on page 10 











Award’ 


“Best of Boston” 





(The Whiton: 


Our charming old house, built in 17 
elegant yet comfortable setting for luncheon or dinner. 
Open 7 days, we have beautifully appointed private 
dining rooms for 6-150; and always serve the same 
award winning menu. Only 25 miles south of Boston, 
conveniently located 1 minute from Rte. 3, Exit 14. 


66, offers an 


“Best Restaurant South of Boston People’s 


— Greater Boston Menu Guide Readers Poll 


— Boston Magazine 


(617) 749-5325 ¢ 1217 Main St., Hingham, MA "ade 
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Serving Gourmet Seafood and International Cuisine 








A Sampling From Our Menu 
Appetizers 
Stuffed ',, Avocado with Shrimp & Crab Meat, Daily assorted 
smoked fish, Indonesian Chicken Satay, Pier 9 Shrimp Nachos. 
Sou 
‘Onion Soup Calvados, Seafood Gazpacho, Tom YumKoong. 
Salads 
Chicken Waldorf Gorganzola, Nicoise, Chicken Nantucket hot salad, 
Seafood hot salad. 
Pier 9 Gourmet Burger 
Cajun burger, Pizza burger, Teriyaki burger. 
Vegetarian Special 
Baked Stuffed Eggplant Cabonata, Raclette Vegetable Plate, Spicy 
Curry Tofu & Vegetable. 
West Pasta & East Noodle 
Tortellini scallop carbonara, Shrim 
Our Specialties 
Seafood Bouillabaise, Chicken Pecan Bourbon, Blackened Bluefish 
or Blackened Cajun Red Fish, Long Island Orange Duck. 


p Pad Thai, Singapore Noodle. 
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Lunch Monday-Saturday 11-4pm Dinner Monday-Sunday 5-10pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4pm 
Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, Catering, Takeout, Free parking 
92 Harvard Street + Brookline * (617) 739-3354 
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11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 4.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from the “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with good 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins. With anything fancier, our critic 
found fault. Build your dinner-around the 
brews. A loud setting with a pretty sedate, 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7, 
Centre Street 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. 9 a.m.- 3 p.m. and 5-9-p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two bumps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 


cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, along 
with the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, | Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595. 
Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety'of 
toppings. I loved all the noodles’ and. rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ice cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 


you've paid to have it cooked in the best and 
most difficult way, but aren't pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at? (8/89) 

Ken's Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; 
Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m, All credit cards 
(including Discover). Six steps up from 
sidewalk level. $15-20 (lunch $7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine suburban 

road house full of no-kidding continental 
dishes and a few colonial revivals. A tourist 
attraction so conservative an Italian room was 
introduced only a few years ago. Our 
reviewer found nothing special about the 
steaks or famous salad dressing, but praised 
the clam chowder, seafood luncheon specials, 
cheap desserts, and stolid middle-class 
values. Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up three steps 
from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 

chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homey, clean 
place serving food like mama used to make, if 
your mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., Chinatown, 
Boston, 451-5222..Sun.-Thurs. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up one small step from 
sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 

Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and both 
as delectable as you can find. Small, not 
fancy, and lacking familiar ey -_ 
Taiwan Cuisine is still one of the best 
restaurants in town for clams in black-bean 
sauce, steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and 
stir-fries, including a~ peppery Szechuan 
orange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 
plenty of garlic. (6/89) 
Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 
628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine (Chelsea only). Both locations 
up one step from sidewalk level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with large- 
ly Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. The 
Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for good 
chile con carne. Try the funkier and south- 
erner dishes such as Jalisco Tamale, Puerco 
Adobado, Molotitos, or the no-spice fried 
dishes like Pollo a la Tijuana done up in corn 
flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a little 
more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 
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real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan's most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Gruber’s Bayside Restaurant and De- 
fi, 229 Commercial St. rear, Provincetown 
West End, (508) 487-0765. Thurs.-Mon. 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. Up one step 
from street level. $8+13. 

A very nice, even imaginative, deli with 
pretenses in the evening of being an unforget- 
table bargain bistro, based on two or three 
special dinners. The prices are right, and chef 
Howard Gruber has the talent to bone out a 
trout and put it back together, but overall a 
kind of Harvard Square amateurishness 
prevails. But hey, summer restaurants are like 
minor-league baseball, worthy of a scouting 
and with a charm of their own. And the 
turkey dinner,, with tasty gravy and real 
mashed potatoes, is a prospect. (6/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (re- 
servations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 
challenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask 
questions like: Lobster is a luxury food and 





Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, Porter 
Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experi d 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a 
bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular “Mexican food” much better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
New Jillian's, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and-blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes. neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguine. Desserts, decor, service, and 
many of the customers are strictly casual. 
Dress down; eat up. (8/88) 

*s, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11;30 
a.m.-10 p.m; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 








5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a 
two-inch bump from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. : 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Redbones, 55 Chester St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville, 628-2200. Tues.-Thurs. 4:30-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 4:30 p.m. to midnight; 
Sun. 4:30-10 p.m. No credit cards. Full bar. 
$8-13, 

Good barbecue in a great post-collegiate 
hangout. Recommended: Georgia pulled 
pork, sausage of the rs. Memphis rack. 
Strong appetizers and desserts make it 
grazeable, too. (5/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30. a.m.-12:30 p.m; Sun- 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn.nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “’Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction), Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Saiter’s 


Stan Deli, 643 VFW 


Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- © 


Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 





Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor, $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’'s chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

‘A modest Mandarin-Szechuan__res- 

taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 
Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gav's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 








indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 





Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-i 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb ‘do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of vegetarian dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 





Bnu, 123 Stuart St., Boston Theater District, 
367-8405. Lunch Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
Dinner Sun.-Wed. 5-9:30 p.m., and Thurs.- 
Sat. 5-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$8-15. 

The best pre-theater restaurant since the 
old Houndstooth: tasty food (gourmet 
pizzas, a few grilled-dishes, and most of a 
standard Northern Italian menu), quick 
service, a showy tone, and outstanding 
proximity to theaters. Good entrees, fine 

. (4/88) 





11:30 a.m.-3-p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m. Fri. and” 


Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 pam. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
eS ee 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 W. St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a variety of sauces. Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli tinged with anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria fooks where Pastavino began: 
France.(4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 
shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici's as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking: (Medici’s) $15-21 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 


food, except where it pats things isin 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 





LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 





Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild 
but rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 
€.8. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
_beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, sayory, 

squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
1 Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 





LUXURY 


Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m, and 5:30-11 p.m. Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
$16-25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 
best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the 
outstanding course, though the kitchen 
does well with dishes like the medley of 
three fish in three sauces. Dress up. The 
decorative theme alludes to nautical 
proprietorship, with old maps, ship. mod- 
els, dark paneling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 

red, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 
coulibiac of roast duckling, grilled tuna, or 
familiar-sounding Italian dishes Frenchi- 
fied. Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Morton's, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom-aged porterhouse steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) _, 
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NEW AMERICAN CAFES 





Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: adon’t-miss mousse and créme 
bralée. Dress for.a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m,; Sat. 9 a.m:-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a,m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food witha verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even. with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 
accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 
check-rated ‘best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and ther ver- 
sidtt ‘without: The basic: foodstuffs shine 
through. ‘Come prepared.to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera’’ flatbreads. 
(10/88) ; 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 
4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 

support from surrounding Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/88) 
Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 
661-3254. ‘Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30: a.m. 
(kitchen to.10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — 
from slices of potate omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 











exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experi- 
ment.(5/89) 

_Manmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New. England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya; 426 Harvard St., 

_Brookline,, 731-5500. -Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p.m,; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 


takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, : 


respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600.- Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p,m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 


go down especially well, with or withayt.» 


beer or saki. Sushi; soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it's positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
YVamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30.a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p-m. and 5-11:30 p.m; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A. full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot. soups, 
hedged with all. the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably goed. without.-showing . off, -and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) ~ 


Boston Lobster House, 256 Com- 
mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2;30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and-a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 











he money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10: p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, fried-seafood | platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 
excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
as the very best Thai places. A few 
novelties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch saté, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and powerhouse chocolate cake. 


(3/89) 

Mouse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried saté and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 
Pattaya, 1032-1036 Beacon St., Audubon 
Circle, Brookline, 566-3122. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 
a.m,-3. p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
$7-12. 

First-class new Thai restaurant with 
dazzling food and decor. Don’t miss 
Pattaya roll (the thinnest, crunchiest spring 
rolls possible), Penang beef, ruby shrimp, 
crystal-noodle soup, or the “diet dish” 
Marina Bay broiled scallops. Solid versions 
of pad thai and sate, and a homey, sweet 
cocontt-milk-and-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.in.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, ard dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as’ 
satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and 
action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154,° 864-5157. Mon.‘Thurs. noon:3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC,-Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive saté and a crunchy-fiery Penang 
duck. Try fried rice with taro root as a 
variation on your usual pad thai. Notably 
generous with shrimp and cautious with 
grease, two excellent signs. (5/89) 




















MARJORIE SIEGEL 





can't be beat. 


ometimes you want your five ‘n’ dines to be cheap ‘n’ fine. 
S And sometimes you'll settle for just plain cheap. When 
those times hit, you should settle down in Corporate Chefs, 
located on the third floor of the John W. McCormack federal 
building in the heart of the Hub’s downtown. 

True to form, this is cafeteria food — heavy on the savings, hold 
the atmosphere. But it’s also decent food. Corporate Chefs is the 
name of the food-service company that took over the cafeteria 
operations at the end of August. Prior to that, the place was kind of 
.., well, dingy. But they’ve cleaned it up, put more of an emphasis 
on fresh foods (real sliced meats, for example, and fresh fruits and 
veggies), and the result is not half bad — a good place to know 
about if you happen to find yourself in the financial district and 
don't feel like spending half your weekly wages on lunch at a 
downtown hotel. 

Consider their simple roast-beef sandwich: you get real sliced 
beef (not those reddish shreds of semi-beef you often find in 
cafeterias) on real bread (the usual array of whole wheat, dark, 
white) with real veggies (tomato, lettuce) and a real slab or two of 
cheese (cheddar or Swiss), all for the low, low price of $1.85. So 
what if you eat it off a tray, in a large, nondescript room, at formica 
tables, on lime-green and lemon-yellow chairs? It’s clean and 
friendly and cheap. 

Along with deli sandwiches, soups, a salad bar, and an 
assortment of grilled foods like burgers and dogs;Corporate Chefs 
offers an assortment of daily specials, where the finer part of your 
five 'n’ dining experience.can be found. On a recent Tuesday, the 
daily selections included Cape Cod Stuffed Chicken for $3.50, 
Italian sausage cacciatore for $2.50, a turkey-and-cheddat melt with 
chips for $2.50, and a large fresh-fruit salad plate for $2.75. 

Not bad. And honestly, the prices here can’t be beat. Where else 
in the city are you going to get an egg for 35 cents? Where else can 
you find a menu on which the most expensive sandwich (a seafood 
sub) is a mere $2.30? Where else can you find 35-cent pancakes? A 
burger and fries for under $2? Just lower your expectations a tad, get 
past the security clearance at the building's front entrance, and 
belly up to the counter upstairs — you'll be fine. 

Corporate Chefs, at the John W. McCormack federal building, 
Post Office and Courthouse, Boston, 695-9451. Open Monday 
through Friday from, 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

— Caroline Knapp 
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Five & Dine. 


The definitive guide to good eats, cheap— 
because eating out shouldn't 
eat away at your paycheck. 
If you're picky about good food 
that doesn't cost an arm and a leg, 
Five & Dine is made to order. 
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DINNER Siamese Kitchen LUNCH 
Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. SHEE PARRONG At DINNER Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. §:00-10:30 p.m. 


(45172 Mt. Auburn St Harvard Square 


"... Strikes us as a small 
» miracle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 
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Enjoy Great 
Chinese Food. 


Enter an all new world of tropical dining and enjoy our sensational 

Polynesian Lounge featuring Panavison wide screen TV - 
All major sporting events. 
Luncheon - Dinner - Take Out 
We deliver all day! - 536-0420 

South End - Fenway « Kenmore - Back Bay - Beacon Hill 

- North End and Waterfront neighborhood plus Aliston 
* Brighton and parts of Brookline 

? 109 BROOKLINE AVE. 

FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 2PM 


/ VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE WORCESTER 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE(7) NEAR CENTRUM 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 20, 1989 


Solution # 675 


e474 & = 


There's only one passenger in the right-hand aisle of this bus. ’ 
See him? How many passengers are on the left? 








1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzie 
Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #677 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
02215) by noon on Monday, October 30. Phoenix employees and 
their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 
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Pelé accents his name with a soccer ball, just for kicks. 
Thomas Edward Lawrence (of Arabia) legally adopted the name 
T.E. Shaw in 1927. And John Wayne .. . well, the Duke sends his 
best. 

Most of the more than 100 entries to ‘‘Dear Me!’’ were correct. 
The autographs belonged to: 4) Eric Arthur Blair (George Orwell), 
11) Lewis Carroll (Charles Lutwidge Dodgson), 10) Thomas L. 
Williams (Tennessee), 8) David Berkowitz (Son of Sam), 14) 
Marian Evans (George Eliot); 73) Marion Morrison (John Wayne), 
7) Paul Vi (Giovanni Battista Montini), 3) Mark Twain (Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens), 5) Margaretha Geertruida Zelle (Mata Hari), 
6) Lawrence of Arabia (T.E. Shaw), 1) Ms. Black (Shirley Temple), 
2) Edson Arantes do Nascimento (Pelé), 12) V.I. Lenin (Viadimir 
llyich Ulyanov), and 9) William Sydney Porter (O. Henry). 

We're sending T-shirts to the signatories wae. 

1) Eileen Welch, Boston 

2) Meri Bodner, Braintree 

3) Robert E. Lohnes tl, Cambridge 
4) Paul Couture, Berkley 

5) Tamara Desantis, West Roxbury 
6) Jen Schwartz, Jamaica Plain 

7) Papish and Evers, Beverly 

8) John Gorman, Arlington 

9) Peter Evans, Brookline 














ROGER JONES 
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T-shirts are on order. Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. 











If you care, take the time fo listen. 





Are you looking for a challenging, rewarding 
profession? You'll find it, and more, while learning to 
help people with speech, language and hearing 
disorders. 

Boston-Bouvé College at Northeastern Uni- 
versity offers two exciting master of science programs 
in Speech-Language Pathology or Audiology (the only 
one of its kind in the Boston area). Both programs are 
accredited by the American Speech-Language- 
Hearing Association. 

You'll have the opportunity to gain practical 
experience in our on-campus speech clinic. In addi- 
tion, both programs include clinical practice in many 
of Boston's prestigious medical institutions. Graduate 
assistantships and other financial aid are available. 

Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate 
School, Boston-Bouvé College of Human Professions, 
106 Dockser Hall, Northeastern University, Boston, 
MA 02115. Because some people's problems are 
worth listening to. 
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The list of extinct animals grows: 

But it doesn’t have to. 


The National Wildlife Federation is) 


orking to save endangered species. 
oin us while there's still time. 

The National Wildlife Federation, 
1412 16th Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20036-2266. 
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Bench 24°76" $13.50 $27.00 $40.50 
Cot _30°x76" S748 $94.87 $52.31, 








| Twin 39°76" $21.93 $43.87 $65.81 








Working for the Nature of Tomorrow,, 








NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 





3/4___ 48°76" _$27.00 $54.00 $81.00 
Full __54°x76" $30.38 $60.75 $91.25 | 
Queen 61°x81" $34.31 $68.62 $102.93 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 
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w/d, 10’ ceil, wd = JAMAICA PLAIN, 2BR, 2BR, eat-in kitch, vg rm, 
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(e) 876-9570, (a) 436-2986 10/15, $825+ utils. 277-4838 coments: $725+ 
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1/1/90 for 6 mos 





1BR, 4 rm apt in hse, betwn owner-occpd duplex, 1 1/2 SOMERVILLE, walk to red 
Harvrd & line, 3-4BR, all modrn, hdwd 
firs, pkg, $1050. 942-0663 


Sq & Fresh Pnd. ba, refinished firs, quiet 
$800+ utils. 491-2125 near 


MADRID, SPAIN/ 3br apt in 











5 MIN TO SO. END non-smoker preferred. SOUTH BOSTON, 3BR ail 
DORCHESTE! T, Hilltop 750 new, wood sooreh. $000) 


R ph nies Boston view 





wi, os . 
pth oe ag | eye y NEWTON, NO FEE, sunny mo. 471-7002 after 6:30 


Multi-skilled carpenter sks 
opt Sie epaee. We 

run-down . Work 
and/or pay for rent. 
938-6141 


remo- 








$775mo+ util. —_ spacs 3BR duplex, 1 1/2 ba, 


Move in now, free rent until dw, w/d, microwv, hdwd firs, SOUTH BOSTON, clean 






























































t — with private ee 
ELLE RITE. BOSTON, Best antes: oon ee Mission a Sa. across from a park. Exposed 
studios from $495, 1BR trom ; dining, ot . brick, E-I-K, avail 11/1, $795 
REAL $650, 2BR from $900, 3 BR $550, no fee inc! htfutils Can Jeft 
from $1000. Elegantly imshd = SSECHESTER, 2BA, 4 
ESTATE Sieouk "Many ayirgicn W/d. w/w, cathedral’ cells, BROOKLINE, sunny space 3 
isiy views, phy Grosi  $750+ uti 277-4898 1/2 BR, quiet st, $1500+ 
DMS Sees! Sees poe 
iggy ig 2 ;  Med/NU area, studios htd BROOKLINE VILLAGE, 
She 72 tee. knotee, Maloney” 0m $480, 18h 826A tom scross fom T Si2761 
, 5 . . , + 
samy esi oh pore, Seen Re zee S000 —_— fom stun Sore nes me 
254-6145/787-4691 a te eee CAMBRIDGE." Centri_ Sq, 
ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, _ bldg, completely renovt, mah ah $1300 /me 
great loctn on T line, vari stove pery, coral Dennis, 868-1932 
of goes 1 located imo. 569-17 BOSTON So End, sunny 
ed ome hg my? Aged Ti Gainsborough St es nes ee, See CAMBRIDGE, 6 rm 
fee. Cail No fee. 1BR renovid closets, , $775 incl wd, nr T, . $1070. 
437 ht/hw. NO FEE. Avi now 726, 437-7959. 
3BR, quiet st ms to Se 8 OS S87 Sane ideal for cou- 
T, 51m, OsKEB, sunny cosn nr BRIGHTON, 1BR, 650 sqft, ple, 1BR & dining 
. Sm front w/d T, $775 No Fee. 442-0985 hid, lots of closets, in-hse rm, hdwd 4 
2-car pets OK, . “ “ , super. $625, no fee. _—kitch, d/d, prvt , Off-st 
inc ht. 641-1958 or 643- BOSTON, Harvrd Medarea, Avi 11/1. 497-1633 sieawent con Ferg 
—_—_—_————eaaaevXKXK__ ‘enovtd 3BR —_——_—_——_—_— + 5 | 
BOSTON, 18R, hdwd firs, enn BRIGHTON CTR - Sunny 
eat-in-kiteh, d.w., deck °%t8s- $975. 442 1BR spacious, close to bus, | CAMBRIDGE, new modrn 
Shee inch jie BB7-1300"° Neer PruGon Scoot ons ee ETS Feria BFCOSOMIVL: tne 
" 3 - near ut inc-no 5 a . 
jane 11/1 536-1678 lovely 2 & 3BR, 


Saket tan: 


¥ 
wr | 
a) 
cf. 
on 
ia 


ese = -—~voe 
See ye ee r 


* 11/1. 265-5464 eves. - 2BR, ample nr T, $600 
ST ete Ow oes 3251. 


DORCHESTER. Meet ety ie aovese torane 492-6437 v ms 


NYF, late 30's, smkr, locat- 
ing to Boston sks RM, APT, 
or SHARE, 4-6 weeks, 





+ possibly " Starting late 
Bet Cah 718651 7588" 











; mvid line, st,accesstotrans. 4 msg 
apt in 1873 house. $1400 Jason, 734-7732 SOUTH BOSTON, Cit 
int, E. 1 


Si to red line, sundeck, 
” 288-7205 READING, 7 rm Vict., 








rmmts A or 
ef., pets OK. Walk totrain, t0T &beach.8irgrms,mod $400. 254-3580 
648-6372 











imo TAW. kitch & ba, w/d hkup, deck 
off kitch w/irg yard. 
LOOKING FOR AN ROSLINDALE, 28R, porch, 268-7304 after Sp. ee 
hdwd . new , New 
APARTMENT, HOUSE paint, $700+ util. 277-4838 THE DEADLINE FOR COMMERCIAL 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED SOMERVILLE, 186A PLACING SPACE 
’ $575-675; 2BR $750-850; LIFESTYLE BOSTON O00 nT on 
REAL ESTATE 4BR $1300; 5BR $1600. REAL EST. Shawmut Ave, ideal for re- 
CLASSIFIEDSIS THE = Atlas RE. 628-8900 ATE mp de gh e 
Cl ASSIFIEDS tail, o 5 ise, Or it 
Geet auaetaete pea ig ® zen aot, alll IS WEDNESDAY studio, $800/mo. 482-7831 
TO FIND WHAT hdwd firs, | No fee. BOSTON, histrc North Sq, 
YOU'RELOOKINGFOR! 424-8614 oe ' 


Professional woman, ex- 
cellent tenant, needs studio 











SOMERVILLE, nr T, 3BR, WATERTOWN, 2- 





2BR, sq ft frnshd 


. w 
EAST BOSTON, mod 1BR = OG K&B. oak firs. twn'Sq& buses, avit1/1. Will rent 


$850/mo, no utils. , No 
1 Sebsims. 104-3779 Fee. Eves 248-5137 °° Cats OK. JJ, 924-6941 
Se mca 
SOMERVILLE, 4 rm apt, nr T 
Be 1000) ee SOR. avis Sq. 2nd th, porch, APTS. WANTED 
$150 REWARD 








avi now. 969-8264 $600+ utils. 77 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Forest SOMERVILLE, 8 rm 4BR+ Dog a 
or 1B 


- Study, newly renovtd, hdwd 
Hills, 6 rms, 2BR, eat-in firs, porch, on T Davis Sq., — g595 793. 








unique live/work set-up, 7) 


sep. or combined, 
Off-st pkg, no fee. 367-8030. 





BOSTON, new smail = 
s.f.) office. Shawmut Ave, 
So. End. ideal for service- 
type business or satellite of- 
fice. $400/mo inc ht, insur, 





ind owner need studio 
R apt for 11/1, up to —«tax. 437 
783-9849 





Pane — So Boston law stdnt nds rmate 
- 891- SOMERVILLE, modern & to shr aprmt in city, can pay $9. Write: B. Goodman, 2 
JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Pond & Sunny Som, BBR. hdwd Ms. $400/mnth 603-474-7331 








/d, . No Fee. 
Mite. aati ION widkes Atlas RE, 628-8900 
incl. No Fee. Call 
. 734-0905 


River St. Medford, 396-6589 








To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 




















; CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1 : " : . : 
anit aommsane aaa || ,, USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT VOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 
dy information: Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
SleTieek re 
Classified Advertising Policies 

THE GUARANTEE NAME: BANK: 
cuupadta torent lie pol 

each week on Monday or by 6:00 p.m Tuesday to renew the od. Mis ADDRESS DATE: 











No containing number oddress will be 
cccapied Ih Paso” Ene Now coms. Oy Pron bo BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 





*To determine correct category placement Capitalized words 1.10 per word 
advertisment 


seven 
doy of UNES 5.25 perline 7.00 perline 12.00 perline 12.00 perline $___ 
| (4line min.) {Sine min.) (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
pes os Bod ate per rio maray wa elie 7 pt. light headline 7.25 perline 8.80 perline 8.80 perline 12.00 perline $___ 
Phoenix. 7 7 pt.bold headline 9.75 perline 13.20 perline 13.20 perline 13.25 perline $____ 
Se wte en entice ieaeks 9 pt. bold headline 11.00 per line 14.60 per line 14.60 per line 15.00 perline $s 


x____— # of weeks = $ 
# of capitalized words @ $1.10 each = $ 








t Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address and O’Pick-up: $13.20 (© Mail-out:$19.80 COST: 


# of weeks x = $ 








NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no rehinds for cancelled 
oc Advring space eat ibe und kyo cone boee’s_|| REI rpm RMR Rem mtr igae sane 
Ra ee Glniiied Adometene Thee faseon Print one letter in each block. Leave between words and a separate for punctuation 

e are no or copy one in ‘ © space oe space ; 
DEADUNES 29h 
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tI 











| OO I 
Capy ol char Achriormants. Wee, 6:20 p.m OOOO reject or edit ny 
123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 advertisement. 





Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 

poberauen mene nem be 

Changes and cancellations 4 p.m. TEXT: 
HOURS 
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THE BOSTON @® 


Mail to: 

















123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


under thé Chessifed Gvarantee: 
AUTOMOBILE 


Vans & Trucks 


Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


reserves the right fo FORSAIE . 


Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 

Boats 

Clothing 
Computers 

Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 

Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 

Yard Sales 


See Classified Section headings 
for other categories. 
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Great to live 
M/F for 4 

br ave : 
BC ing rms incis ht 22+ 
Students welcome Call 


14 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO, OCTOBER 20, 1989 


4 11/1/89 




















I Get a move 
on for 
j September! 


| $7 
| OFF 
I 


the 
already 
lowest fee 
in town — 
with this 
coupon 
ood thru 


Twenty-four 
rs servi 

: hegibie. * 

I © Offers 

I computerized 

I and 

I personalized 
service. 

I © Open 7 days 

I a week. 

I © Regular fee 

1 $40 for 3 mos. 


I of service. 


Call 7 
| 734-6469 | 
' or details 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Coolidge 
Corner} 


Open: 
| 9om-8 pmMon-Fri ff 
® 1 1am - 5 pm, Sun. 











Mins to 1128/3. 
275-1754/275-5466, 





617- 
617-275-2765 





BOSTON 2 











2F, 3M sk F to 
hse nr T, quiet 
rooms. i 


. 





pko & util, garden, prch, A 
jo +smk/pts/Republicans, 
$440 731-0014 ask fr A.E. 


BROOKLINE, prof M/F 25+ 
to shr elegant, pee. 
spacious hse on quiet st, 

to T, offers frpic, hdwd firs, 
sunrm, prch, W/D, D/D, 3 
bths, irg gracious living 
spaces. pirited grp 
interested in 

meals. No pets/smkrs 
please. $500+ 731- 


CAMBRIDGE 1veg/semi- 
veg to share quiet, well-kept, 
2-bedroom, 6-room house. 
Convenient to Harvard and 
Central Square, T. Yard w/ 
patio, $395 including utilities, 
Joe, 491-5122 


CAMBRIDGE 2M, 2F seek 
1M/F for non-veggie coop 
hse. Shr meais. smk, 
walk to T. $300+ 868-4236. 


CAMBRIDGE, nr Fresh Pd., 
f 














on-st pkg, back yard, w/d. 
dw, 2 pianos & more. Indept 
& frndly hsehold, 10 min 
from Harvrd. Avi imm, 
$450+ util (negot), 864-5049 


CAMBRIDGE Nr Kendall T, 
shr 8 rms w/d, on st. ng 
avi Nov 1 or Jan 1 + 
util. 876-2272 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter ry 
friendly coop hse has 3M 1 
33-43 looking for 2 more F. 
Prof's grad stds and good 
cooks favored since we 
share meals, chores and 
conversations. Rent very 
reasonable no smok,pets 
call 868-1891 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, sk rmmt 
to shr 4br apt. Walk to 
Harvard, $305, 661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som Nu mu- 
sic compsr seeks 2 vis 
art/clas mus 3FL home Nr In 
Sq., T. 15 x 30 x 7 wkspace 
avail $182-435+ 492-3957 




















CONCORD, 2F & 1M sk 4th 
(30's) to shr 4BR hse. Yrd, 
dck, W/D, hrdwd firs, $315+ 
utils, 369-0094 


CONCORD CENTER, 4th 
home 








CONCORD M/F 25-40 to shr 
lovely hse nr center, rte 2 
yard, dw, w/d, $362 + uti 
Avi 11/1 508-371-2169 


DEDHAM, 3F’s 2M's sk 
hsemmt, frndly, cooprtve, 
healthy home. Nosmk 
$340+. 326-5371. 326-8391 


DORCHESTER, Ashmont 
Hill, gorgeous vict orhd, 
Imin to red line, exc house, 
lots of wood & light. | wish to 
start an urban commune, 2 
rmmts desired; We can grow 
from there. No drink/drugs/ 
smk, veg pref, serious about 
quiet ee life, 
yoga/artists/12 step people 
a os babe $395/mo+ utils, 
call Will eves 8-10 436-5029 


DORCHESTER, F 30+ 

nonsmoker w/cat seeks 

F(M?) 30+ to share 2-story 

apt nr Milton. Quiet, trees, 

porch, parkg, mo, id. No 
. + 
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SOMERVILLE Nr > SS 
Jp atl gets = hoe 


in hse. Avi 
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selling. 





THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard. Visa. and American Express accepted 











If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don't spend 
more money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 
over 400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 


Best of all, when you run your ad for two weeks, if you don't sell it, we'll keep running 
your ad FREE until you do. 3 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of the few guarantees in life. 











JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F sk M/F 
nonsmkr to shr 3 BR. Pkg, nr 
pond, w/d. $400 month. Cail 
after Spm 524-1807 


NEWTON Huge rm in vic hm 
shr Ig kit & liv rm. 480+s uti. 
536- ext 235 9-12 noon 
12/1 or 1/90. 





LINCOLN 3 M/F 25-40 non- 
smokr for 11 rm ~~ 
woods by ponds. Piano, 
15 min to Camb $450+ 
259-0348 





$440 avi 11/1 259-0959 


LINCOLN, hsemte wntd 
(30+) to share w/1 F, 2M, 2 


cats. No cigs, s. $425+ 
utils. Call 280-061 


LINCOLN shr friendly, un- 
structured hse w/ 3 norm 
people. Conv loc, abuttng 
Consrvtn ind, 
$400/mo, 259-1475 


LITTLETON 2 M 
home Nr beach, 
sauna no cigs/ 
$400+ util cali 


Looking for a GIG? Looki 
for a musician? See GIG 
category in Music & the Arts 
Classified department. 
MALDEN at F (for furnished 
BR), shr w/ 1F & 1M in 3br 
al 

w/d) 322-9374 


MANSFIELD, mature 
nosmkg F to shr ig colonial 
hse, kit/laund. priv, walk to 
train. $325+1/4 util. 
508-339-9667. 








under 





to shr 
“$275 of 


952-2794 














MEDFORD Need 1-2 F 25+, 
no smok/pets/siobs/rads 3 
BR, Nr stores, T, Tufts 
$300+-$400+. 396-8046 


MEDFORD, nr Tufts, M/F 
prof wntd for 3BR hse, fp, 
w/d, #" , or T. No smkr, 
MUST like music. $350+. 
Avail 11/1. Call 391-2425 
MEDFORD, sk qt, mature, 
non-smk F to shr spacious 
SMA IF rel Indep ing situ, 
1F, reli situ, 
$285+ utils, 396-0983, 
MEDFORD, West, hse nor 
Davis Sq. sks F 38+ com- 
mittd to group living/sharing. 
We are M/F 27-51. We col- 
lectvly own & maintain hse & 
yrd on bus ins. Costs vry 
reasonable, No smkg 
483-1796 after 6pm 


MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 
rm in ige updated Vict home 
Central air, w/d, cable, prkg, 
kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utls 665-6082 














NEWTON, near pike/ ex- 
press bus, victorian, ir 
bdrms, 2 bths, prkg, $350 

$380 negotiable. 731-5364. 


NEWTON nr Brkin, 1 resp 
M/F 22+ for rt Yt hse w/ 
2prof 25/27, 1.5 bth, dnarm, 
sun prch, w/d, d/d, eure 
$396, avi imm, Gabe 
965-3035 








NEWTON Prof M/F for 4BR 
a wd pn an Fann , Nr 
: oat, no 
+. 527-1830 
NEWTONVILLE, 2M or 
1M/1F, respons, friendly, to 
shr spac hse w/ ye eg 
Prkg, w/d, close to 128, Pike, 
T, no cigs, pets, couch 
ery) aval 11/1, $230+, 
7418 lv msg 
NEWTONVILLE, nr ex bus, 
train, sunny ig , in vic- 


torian house, 2 bths, Pn” 
hdwd firs, $375, 969-2799. 

PORTER SQ, 2M & 2F sk 
M/F 25+, prof/grad stdt for 











No smkg/no pets. 
$290/350+ ‘st, last, sec, 
utils. 625-7: 

PORTER SQUARE, Want a 
hshid w/a sense of humor? 


bdrm in spcs 
firs, 2mins 
776-6692 





sunny hs, hr 
to T, $337+ utils, 


QUINCY, prof sks nonsmkr, 
quiet, 26+ for 3 BR home nr 
bch, T. Nice yd. $350+, sally 
227-1612, M-F 9-5. 


REVERE BEACH, Point of 
Pines, 1M/F 25+ to shr ultra- 
modrn 2 1/2 BR hse, w/d, 
prvt beach, $400/mo, utils 
inc. 289-8245 


ROSLINDALE, 25+ F 
wanted to shr beautiful hse 
in residential area, incl w/d, 
off-st pkg, hdwd firs, lots of 
storage, minutes to T 
$300+. 327-5303 


ROSLINDALE single 
furnished bedroom in owner 
occupied 5BR private house 
irish landiord F prefered 
Jack 323-7055 iv msg $70 
week include util 


SHIRLEY, friendly, indepen- 
dent household seeks 
housemate. Historic colonial 
home in rural village setting 
No smkers/pets. Nr com- 
muter rail/Rt 2. $350/mo + 
utils. 508-425-4555. 

















WAKEFIELD, bucolic oasis 
15 min Bos, pastoral, pin- 
pong, piano. Barnyard 
animals. W/GM poet. Den 
246-1905 


ARLINGTON- seeks 1F for 
5BR 1 1/2 bth House. DR, 
EIK, Porch, Fplc, pil enna 


WD, Parking, nr T. 
all. 641-3717 729-9728 





WALTHAM, 1M/1F sk 1M/F 
25+, prof, neat, no smk/pts. 
| athe. 128, mt og 

at place, w/d, deck, 2fp, 
etc. $355+, 891-3292 


WELLESLEY Rte9 & 128 
Seeks resp M/F 25+ for 
Br w/d, prkng, $320 + 
Call Dean 7980 
WEST NEWTON, Attrctv hse 
5BR 2bth, mod kit, DR LR 
WD, nr T, $290+ Andy 
735-6819, eves 969- 


NEWTON, WEST F 

















WINCHESTER 1M, 26+ 


with 204, SF 26-43. 
huge, bee snd fireplace, 
porch, w/d, , Near town 
cent . Rent $310+ 
Util + food. No smokers or 
pars. Available 11/1 
29-0766. 


CSRS LLELENE IONE 
ROOMMATES 
TM EF sk 1f lor obr nr T, 
Aida. No pets or smoke. 


ALLSTON, NR B.U. 
1M & 1F sk 1F for 3br nr T, 








BELMONT, 2M sk M, 30+ 
for semi co-op, . apt. No 

e/cats. +. Rob, 
923-1282, Brooks, 783-4577 


ALLSTON 2M/1F seek 1M/F 
for 4BR Resp and mature no 
pets 25+ avail immed. or Oct 
1st 787-7730 call Bill 


ALLSTON/BROOKLINE 
rmate to shre condo nr 
bu/neu ac 1 $375/$300 or 
tk over $725 Lee 734-7928 


ALLSTON, F rmate needed 
to shr 2Bdrm by Comm Ave 
& BU. Hi modern 2 min to 
B line. Call 730-4952 


ALLSTON, M/F for 2BR Nr T 
$300 cali Paul eves 
787-3712 available Now. 














ARLINGTON, 2M 1F seek F 





ARLINGTON 
3F seek LINGT nonsmkr 
25+ for nice 4BR near 
T/bus, great nbrhood, 
incl heat, avail 10/1 

, 954-176 1w 


papery EAST, F rmt 
lh no Suk, cnt, 
$375/mo, T and bus, 
643-2622. 



































warts ak as ar train, 
with pool, $450+ util 


BOSTON/Ashmont Hill, 
seek 3rd ns 25+ for gorg & 
spcs apt. yA No more 
cats. $325, 9/1. 262-1444 
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BOSTON Fenway 268A 
condo 1100 sq ft, View, 


ne i 
thay bey $325.htd, 
783-2616 


BRIGHTON, 2 M sk 1 M/F 
rmmte for 3BR apt. 

clean. 1st fir of 
hse. $288+ util first and last. 
No sec. Avail 11/1. 783-4783 


wv Cir, 1F sks 


BR 
F for CONDO, hrdwd 
firs, 





wntd fr irg. 
Nr 


prch, ez prkng, mst be clean, 
resp, ez : 
































room for rent on ; 
non-smoker, resp. no pets 
$320+. 731- . Bam-avi 
immd. no sublets! 


BRIGHTON, frndly 
M ‘of 











ARLINGTON, F 30-38 Brot 
non-smoker to shr 


rg 
F 35. Prkng, 
fel 11/1. $400+, 848-7647. 





ARLINGTON, F to shr 2 br 
apt in 2 family w/ F + cats 
ytd laund on bus line 
+ avail now 648-7957 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, M 
wtd to shr 6 rm apt, 

full , $375 
643-2755 


ARLINGTON, M, 30 seeks 
non-si . prof 25-35, to 


shr apt $375 + util. 
843-0513 


ARLINGTON, M/F to shr apt 

w/ 1M & 1F, priv porch, fire- 

eo close to T, non-smkr, 
40+, avi 12/1, 646-9021. 


ARLINGTON, M/F wanted to 
o— k., floor - oom 8 

. Off st pkg, yrd, conv to 
trans, sf08" util. H 
643-6756, W 492-2200 Dale. 


ARLINGTON non-smkr for 
2br apt nr Alewife T stop. 
Hdwd firs, eat in kitch, 
rm/library, avi 11/1 400+ ca) 
Lee 271-5571 days or 
648-6279 eves 


ARLINGTON, Prof M/F 
sea ner nce 
pri aptnrT, -st 
pkg.$310+ utils, D 643-0407 
ARLINGTON, quiet respbie 
F to shr attractive 2 BR, no 
pets/smkrs. $350+ util. Avail 
ASAP, 646-0048 




















sks 








BACK BAY-fens. art student 
seeks 1M/F, share studio 


. $312 . asap. call 
(bu 267-4608 or 


r ex,’ Fert \ 
more/Fenway, ’ 
poking, BR apt. 1¥i 


sks M/F 
/water incl 








BOSTON Nr Brig Cir. F sks 
same to share apt. Must be 


, NO smkg, 
aware. $250+ 











BOSTON, nr Fenway , S' 
phony, T, seek F for 18h in 


clean non-smok no pet, nr T, 
$320+ util, aval 12/1 
731-6019 








BOSTON, SE X-lg loft. 
Seperate BR, kit, bth. Hdwd 
firs, city view, fpl, 20'ceil, 
beams, brick, pkg, ht, man 
xtras. Must see/$50 
695-0565. 


BROOKLINE, 1 prof GM sks 
2nd to shr i conte in Cidge 
Cnr. Lge Ir, dr, eik, den, 
and bdrms. 

bldg. Honemk ef. $550, avi 
now. Call 731-5617, lv mssg. 
BROOKLINE, 2 prof F sk 3rd 
30+ for ig apt, nr 


aval 1 gatos d32 0558 : 








BOSTON, So End, F nosmkr 
ah ge gg as 1/72 
bath, nr T, nice nghbrhd, 
536-2687 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, it location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 





r , access to 
garden, need 1 or 2M 5 
no smoke/pets. 

$1095 suite. 247-1670 


NeT. On street prkng. Avi 
Now $575 inci Util. 731-5710 























CAMBRIDGE, 
humorous 
vegetarian 


wanted 
reliable 


share very 
with 1 other. 
( .2 
CatPrabeda tT ae 
shr spacious apt prkg 
nosmk/pets $3805 
492-8383 





: 
i 


fel 
all & 




















at 
Ral 
: 





r 
# 
g2s 





ie 
(31 














Harv- 

fone GM _ sks 

aa anton sec qeg & ~ 
M/F to shr furn, sny 2BR 

1/2 bth hse, kit w/ dd, DM 

priv yrd, eg eagrl no 


er bre $450+, immd, 
i 497-61 97 


CAMBRIDGE, Cent Sq, 4 





mk/ 
25 124 w (lv msg) 
CAMBRIDGE, F, 25+ 1BR in 











CAMBRIDGE, Harv Sq. 
pase yf a 
Be Ar a736. : 





CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 
Sq. Male seeks mature 
oor m3 2 Bd semi furn; 

+ 











clean, , no 
Avail 11/1, $350, 232 


Wie Ne Mack 
rmmt for 2nd fir apt w/ view, 
deck, on T, $250+., 1177 
after 9pm or before 11am. 


DEDHAM 
sks M 25-. 








‘twnhse no smoke/pets 


$355/mo+ util Avi 
329-2124 leave msg 


1 tag ptm 6 rm apt 
need share w/2 F (3 
BDRM). front/back isoor, 
bkyd, wie top shape, 1 
block vail it ner 
(w)742- 208) (n)288-27' 

DORCHESTER, Adams Vil- 
lage, rmmt needed for 3BR 
hse, $300+, must be 


10/1 




















J 
no aad 11/1, ald ong 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 JF sks F 
nice $425 inci 











PLAIN, 2F & 1M © 


* 1IM/F = flat w/ 
to snny w, 
view & it. Non smkr, 
nomode wate 524-0171 
JAMIACA Mp Ne sks 1M/F 
3br hrdwd firs nr 


nosmk avail ASAP $333 
mo + 524-3259 


JAMIACA PLAIN, 8 Ir 
rooms inci 3br, Indry, oe 
seeks nonsmoker 
prox $385. avail 
983-9251 








of a 
Reson 





JAMIACA PLAIN, M/F 
int 





JAMICA PLAIN, GM sks Prof 
M to shr 2 br condo Ir dr den 


Soa To 





responsible & derate. 
282-9397 Yor 


DORCHESTER, artist film 





$350/mo no utils, 288-9524. 





F grad stu-: 
dent 42 quiet neat seeks F to; 
sai : ‘ 
forse Cuan! me? 
$275+. worth more. 
282-8266. 





SAVIN HILL WM to shr apt 


nr T, call 282-4664, or im- 
occupancy. 





preety GWM 
S non-phobic, mature, 


pean employed non- 
cat lover to shr 2BR 
om junny, oh eomng 














rc 
$§ 
i 


$3 
a 
8 
¥ 


ofl 


a 
& 38 


3|% 
sz 
a| ¢ 





a8 
e 
; 








3se9 
ail 
‘ist 
ial 
ba 





9 

3 
i 
+1 
33 


233 
pe 
3 
: 


| 


32 
H 
23 
j 


ae 
jn! 
593) oes 











JP. oo sks M/F to share 
4Br in Vict Mansion. Lg BR. 
Sunny, nor Orange line. 
$387+. Avail 9/1. 107 


LEXINGTON ‘Nr-rte 2," ‘Mar- 


shre 1st fir 
call 39850) 
861- 





5- B970(0). 

















$495+ util, avi 11 " 
"indy. DD. zoo. bai” 





pt, ’ 
walk to T, w/d, 471-8491. 


QUINCY, M/F 25-45 for 3BR 
home on water, insulated. 
sunprch, yrd, laundry, $450+ 
util/mo, 471-0825 


ound Ont Ave. cou- 
ple sks GP rmmt: BR'for rent 
view, seeking responsible, 


professional, indepdt indi- 
vidual. $450+. 472-3624 











— 
frndly 


Soh a 





loads of 
to 128. 


person, yard, 
oe + utilities 





a nr Common, 














11/1, “ xe OK. 
. , ome e ‘ 
tease” 

MALDEN, rmmt to sh ig spac 
multi-lvi Viet beaut oak 











RANDOLPH, 1 F needed for 

poo convienant to T and 128 
nosmk/pets $385 mo incids 

ht hw. 961-1221 

nak enon — sk 3rd 

-30 sunn 
Lg — w/ ‘Den itis bak 
On T line $275 961-4212 


RANDOLPH, nr 128, F 
roomate 25+ for quiet, 
responbi, neat apo in 


$2304" tits 988-7132 32 











. T= 1M sks 2 M/F 


nonsmkr, clean, resp to shr 3 
BRM hse, 10 min walk from 
Revere Beach T, $325+ util, 
pl ive mssg, 286-0177 








, Con- 
structive, have a pro- 
fessional career and 


care 
about the world. PO Box 629 
Bedford Ma 01730 : 











SYMPHONY GM 
sks rmmte for 2 BR/2 Bath, 
24hr i room, 
inc! heat. Avail 11/1. 
$425mo+ sec. 437-7491 








$s bus, $315+, 
, 776-3635eve 
SOMERVILLE, 27 prof 
has renvtd 3-1 in Inman 
Sq, w/d, pkg. 623-0236 
SOMERVILLE = 
house w/cat M, 
smkr 26+ for 11/1 or mh 
$335+ or$320+ 628-0803 


SOMERVILLE Nr Nr Harvard 
3s M/F (F pf) 24+ prof to-shr 
beg ie renov apt 


oe esas humor 
yes WENX 50+ -Ron 
76-3191 of msg_ with 
Joanne 416 


SOMERVILLE M/F prof 
24-35 to share 2 BR Nr Davis 








ts 0b at, Ne es, 
com lin, $335/360 





pleasant 

be em om apt in remodeled 
ictorian hse nr New- 
ton, 5 Nov 


, Off st prkg, 


$350+ utils call Mike 
894-2128 





WALTHAM non smker 
twnhse 


yoke 
, w/d, 
ae 











in.s off access rd. For 
more info call 617-545-7916 





WATERTOWN 2M 1F sk F 
yg gc Bn agg Bc 
, nce no 

, Call. 92. _ 


porno gt ski 





WATERTOWN, 2 outgoing 
F's seek 1M/F 23+ to shr 3br 
hse nr Wai Sq. $283 
mo + utils Avail ASAP 
923-3594 


Full/halt Rick 2 


SCORN SUSI 
wanted 








WATERTOWN 30+ M/F to 
shr pleasant 2BR apt conv. 
loc. non-smkr shr meals. 
No more pets. + util 
923-4076 





rm apt nr trains avi 
‘ as call Tim, 
625-6781 


SOMERVILLE, near I-93 Bos 
3F to share noee apt. 
Jacuzzi. $200 +. No smk. 
George 628-3446 


SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 
prof M sks similar to shr 
spac 2BR apt, off-st pkng 
$400. 776-5441 


SOMERVILLE, nr Porter Sq, 
walk to Harvrd, Tufts, sk 
M/F 28+. to shr ighpecioue 
2BR, , Option to ‘assume 
Ise. + util. 623-6977 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 1M 
sks M/F 25+s to shr 2bdrm. 
No. smoke/pets. Pref music 
to TV. +s, 776-3980 


SOMERVILLE, nr Harvrd. & 

Sq, 1 prof M seeks M/F 

to shr 2BR apt. Re- 

renvtd, hdwd firs, 
$350/mo+ utils. 666-2719 


SOMERVILLE Nr Harvard 
share 2BR on cuiet street 
with parking, $350 + heat & 
last month's. Gay, les, bi or 
straight ally. Alan 666-8093 


SOMERVILLE Quiet 
nonsmkng prof F to rent rm 

rs in single family 
home 1 block from Sullivan 
T. Kitch priv all util except 
phone $450/mo roe & imo 
security 625-3877 


























REVERE, Beachmont, F 





/grad for large attractive 
bdrm w/ Ny Good 
yard. 13. $285+.. W/2 
45 Nov 1. ob 
732-1260W. 190 





ROSLINDALE, 2 F_look 
for 1 F to shr 3 BR apt.nr 





ROSLINDALE, F 25. sks 
1-29: 


for 
pg stdnt, 
ao = , ot Row. 





Ee rmate 2BR 


























SOMERVILLE, roomates 
wanted for 4br apt in 3 a 
Victorian house.Share 

$250 person + soeunty. 
625-7047 





SOMERVILLE, ner oy 
$310/mo, spacious, close 


bus, free w/d, 2 bthe. 
large kit, Bog 9738 ASAP 
SOMERVILLE, seek 


Pe ee See 


incl no/smk/pet 776-4151 








SOMERVILLE, seek M/F 
pref 30+ for 2BR apt, 1st fir 
of 2-fam hse, nr Tufts, porch, 
backyard, 629-2554 

SOMERVILLE share hdwd fi, 
a — 2bdrm_ apt, 
Ser veaer Godone 





hs» pas pe avi mid-Nov. 
W w/10 yr old daughter — 
1BR. Gardn, grnd 
frpic, $350+ util 926- 


people 
to share ee. 11/15-4/30. 
$850 p.p. 782-6624 


nme 
SUBLETS 


apt, 1 min to 
T/bus avail 6-1 Ise re- 
newable, h hw inc $1020/mo 
Joe or Chris 254-7559 





wee 
2 F seek 1 F for sunny 3 br 
duplex.25+ nosmok nr T 
$340+utils avail 11/1 
926-6044 





WATERTOWN, Camb line, 
grad stds seek 3rd rmmt for 
spacs apt, convnt to Harvrd 
Sq & dwntown. $350/mo inc! 
ht. Seek considerate indept 
person, M/F. 926-0261 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 
2brm apt, spacious, conv lo- 
cation, ikng fr prof person 
25-30, 0 now,$425/mo 
926-8615 


WATERTOWN F30+ to 
share w/ F & 2cats on T to 
Hvd'Sq; yard, prkg, nice a. 
$390+., con how, 923-475' 


WATERTOWN/Beimont Nd 
1 Prof F/M 28+ to shr indep, 
clean quiet 3BR apt, $325+ 
util, avi now. smkers ok, 
prkg, no pets, Nr T, call Pat 
924-0833 


WATERTOWN, F sks 2 F/M 
for 3BR spacious apt. Pkg, 
w/d, $328 + utils. Call 
Sandra 926-8270 


WATERTOWN, F 25+ quiet 
nosmk/pets for mdn 3br 
dpx/deck/prkg. $275 + utils 
avail Nov 1 923-4677 


WATERTOWN, M/F to shr 
snny s 3brm apt, modrn 
kitch bth, r, nr T, 
$350/mo 923- 
WATERTOWN, M_ seeks 
M/F for 2 Br, 10 min to 
Hrvd Sq, hrdwd firs, ig porh 
$425 +. 923-9547. 


WATERTOWN, nonsmkr to 
firs. 


























bus, $475+, 923-9112 
WATERTOWN Nr Sq & 
buses. Prof F, ‘a ore F b. 
shr specs 2BR 


gren/ougs/pets_ Aw sal ‘i mn 


WATERTOWN Prof M 32 
sks smrig zen prot M/F 27+ to 
Ted pri » 


10/1 wee 











eel Sq 
. Fem non-smkr. tg rm, 
hd fir, . Some for 

7-yr-old needed. 628- 
SOMERVILLE, WEST, “protF 
to shr beautiful 2BR in hse, 
nr Se T, 93, 1286. No 
$412+, 

45 


























op Waaen, poems rm es 1st fir 
Fa for on-emnk shr 1 yim 
lor r, kara) 1m m 

Dawid’ or a95- 5007. 


WATERTOWN SOQ, F 30+ to 
no srg 2 ba, pkg, a.c., we 
no mkg/pete, x 

$420/ 
tots 5 oaa-9221, Lv msg 

WATERTOWN 
SUPERB 

den, only ‘Orn to ie 
share w/designer. 926-57 


WEST ROXBURY 2 F sk 3rd 
36R 6 rm apt 


for , 
Fos sade 


WILMINGTON, 2 clean, 
resp, M/F rmmts to 

















WILMINGTON, = ee 
colonial, fam rm w frpic, 2 
1/2 bths, nr Comm Ri, $500 
mo, 10/1, 508-694-1067 


WINTHROP, tux 2- sen nant 
ocean “- wy 2bth, 


 uinin call 839-0712 


WINTHROP, M/F wanted to 
shr mod 6 rm apt, 15 min to 
Boston, ocean view, $300+ 











inet gab. 71490v6 726-1 


W NEWTON, ee 
prot F sks same, 
igBR- smBR-$300+ 
no smk, 10/1, 527-3694 





ALLSTON condo sublet 5-17 
to 8-31 ps Na lease 1Bi 
+ J _ mo. jacuzzi 
782. 


BRIGHTON, 2BR we 
pg Comm ave, 


or. wre avail poten Fd P asd 


BROOKLINE June 1-Aug F 
housemate wanted $350 
month close to T No smok- 
ing 738-1213 


BROOKLINE, Summer 

sublet June-Aug. 2BR, 11/2 

BTH, 24hr sec, AC, prch, 

laundry, 2min wik to T( 

In), prkg optional, furniture 
1120/mo. neg. 














Dorchester, Sublet 1br in 3br 
oot | a +s util. 





MEDFORD - Somerville, July 
to Aug 14 sublet. $280 for six 
weeks. Room in three bdrm 
duplex. Nr T & Tufts. Must 
be over 21, nonsmkg. 
391-4012, lv msg. 


SOUTH BOSTON, Sunny 
2Br apt, hrd wo firs, dck, 
dwntwn Boston view, avail 
June-Sept. $800/mo. Cail 
Pat 268-0777 


SOUTH END 2 M/F needexd 
to shr ig 2BR apt. D/D, w/w, 
lots of closet space, back 
yard, $275/mo. Avi mid- 
June. For more info, call 
262-9558 


SOUTH aa *S yo flux 


g. AG. 
avi conan, ser $975/mo 
dep & ref req. Jana 5541 


dy 482-7537 eve 


CAMBRIDGE, Hrvrd Sq, 3 or 
4BR apt w/2BTH, 5th fir 

















ern kitchen, cee. 
$395,000. 


only contact Whhehouse 
Properties at 235-3403 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Gat away Wom ah. Comet 





's. Efficiency 2 & 3 BR’ 


apt 

apt's. Fully furnished. 
Family's welcome. Call for 
brochure 442-2047. 





PROVINCETOWN, ocean- 
front complex, timeshare 


condo, eff. unit 1 wk May 
ACI. $3100. 617-659-2023 





WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 





‘ 


THE ‘GUAR ANTEED CLASSIFIED 


The Guaranteed 
Phone in 
Classifec 
Service From 


Phecenix 


CALL 267-1234 


SL 


6861 ‘02 H3BOLDO ‘OML NOILO3S ‘XINSOHd NOLSOS 3HL 
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AMICHASIG — eee Naas cons: MEINDIANR JONES, Sich onoca fn soaks 
< a ous, professional seeking traveller, 33, well educated, . directed, in- 
i male for 
| pate fornen gente’ handsome: male counter- lingual, | Spanish/English. cue-goig mare ter 
seaport pert. 5°6 -5'9", 38-50. liberal politics, home owner, saath 
Sitobevunerstinwno  FaSnONS:, rOck concerts, honest, spiflied, opdmislic. — ONE? Seekend excursions. 
woking music, ballet. @ 8040 (exp _Loves stimulating conversa- Thal iood, and toughe 
wh s tome ous, ee tion, dancing. 900d eeeks 3595 (exp 10/25). 
for wa ane po one heart Cong. hair photo _Dig-hearted, intellectually S3F 39. 510", passionate, 
SRI O) M | professional gentleman 47+ piesse, ,Motiey?0 ca tia's soventaen oft funny, warm. professional, 
, pond aeoxp All #0 qndoers, 
(exp 11/1) Owe ae sie 2 ve Eryn te rune. pereas, and folk 
eS ee Petite professional SJF 33. , left-of-center, 
TTRACTIVE ARTIST authority pianist with a sense of humour #® 0) 
ili aac ae ihe Soe Se 
‘ secure. a be intuitive, Sur. 38, 
‘ schools. imto ’ . . 
i sa ® cn Sw ag dashes mand & besy ardy fan. Man. must be tocsional G0M,'SS-40. on. 
rs F house-broken and unat- smoker, with ties. Box 
toh MMidwestomerin Boston me "ached, except for dog. Both 165 Melrose 02176. 
Wi for poesiole lst oe ee | 3605 (exp 10/25) Slim, casual, pretty, OWF, 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK tonehip POR 4a0zae Some. Fondnese Tor white roses, spe and pete OW 31. ‘seeks. intligent pro: 
: wine. Seeking politically “a 3), 1544, North Falmouth, MA 
Attractive, sensual, partner mid-40 intelligent §— 99556. 
Specialy Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and orginally of Ad | _‘estna sy SE, seeks Sop "apo uncorsanding Bway, warm, loving and ” 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as Ad of the Sia2exp 11; ak a ae ie, classical tok music, M2 with 
Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. Boat bright GIF Do's | accomplished OWF, 36 CiAGaY Che Reis and empire 
seeks handsome, caring. a things international, Seeks =e 
Fondness for white roses, white sneakers and white @ 8010 (exp 10/25) "Full figured Health care Ad. iyo Ss nora, ‘music fms 
wine. Seeking politically progressive partner with oe ete ee at te gram/OA. member-enjoye weetehs professional, on en 0 5058 toxp 
depth and understanding. The seeker: an unpreten- satiny smooth skin fash. fonecr' "sharing “Ses pt sr gr oe SAPS 
‘tious, warm, attractive and accomplished DWF, 36 high moral standards. Good con onan wees amy penn aanaielh aes concerts, dane: 
5'10", 145). @® 8047 (exp 10/25) health. Late 40's. sks mae tellengent, com- with py ie 
( , : P pene Vg ot one muinieatative, faveoreus, geil O 6030 (exp 8953 (exp 11/1 
i a ee ee 
~ Brgit, gtrective, _atmietic MORE! This is probably the safest. wea 
: films. pee Ron: > eae pm gy grime Ada on “SWF 25 sick a 
sports, museums, outdoors, TO RESPOND TOA proaches to developing rele- ‘awa tee 
To respond to a Personal Ad iii} vom ‘imagen. "ecwnpon acrerang wa nebo 
with @ dial (ues, exporatigns ang ively NUMBER, ‘highttech” "80's" method of SWF, 28, spicy. poised. 
“ ae . @ 8138 (exp ~=YOUR REPLY TO: meeting ‘Boston's . best cogaae,, benevolent. 
Y -900-456-2255 Qirl seeks city boy. BOX-—- — 0 6027 
: (exp 11/1). 
, widely trav- PHOENIX PX ‘gy te 
from a touch-tone phone oled, Interested in arts 87d C1 ASSIFIEDS Pn Seen ae thtG) SWF 30 sober live 
° weekends in country for 126BROOKLINE AVE ready for wo eet 
(99¢ a minute) same in city? Mid-90's. AR! BOSTON, MA 02215 Soucated, tall white, non.  sxeressive. SP 8150 (exp 
Before you call, please check expiration = asc fuiagurea. 14/6, toro, 4d seat anes, Box 128, SWF 36. attractive 
date shown at the end of each ad. BOD TT) foreman toDemyno.t At Previa eaters. lease cal umccyendoYe dancing, mov 
Demure, engaging art- smart, natured oe Sem Seer ae 
ist/ent neur, 47. seeks i similar interests, needs 
Picaresque, dynamic. Tt) Tr al S747) rend) rae. pot + sepa yiias 
N eyed blond 64" See xing backpecker seeking” mar mn 10/25). 10/25), rr an Cope, Nick gave. rm week Pp. per oar 3 , 
> Ss riage to compatible man DF, 40, creative, friendship. @ 8120 /spiritual growth tionate, # pes haven a 
oe py oon A pec Vaaiiy. GOSE feup 10/25) dent, responsive, fays 11/1) od ea MAA 02331 ei 6218 about os work end play. 
7 71 Catholic Asian, E lady, 40's. . humanistic’ men who Mel Gibson had his chance! (exp 11/1) people and ideas, seeks 
27¥- Ta worked ona Rahing _POB 1554 ME  S00ks wordly, well traveled, ove classical music. @ © SF requires long-haired, li ie very atractive seeks JM , Playful man of com- 
whales in the Carrioeen. And 73. Non 1 Bele = 8845 (exp 10/25) eral. rock jn (1123 ee 28-38 attractive fae tn mn y+ le sal 
: . 8011 (exp 10/25) ~ autobiography. xP —_politics/music. # 8117 (exp- Cannan ane enaee 
mo ak tt bt wy) cherishing. 6804 (exp 


10/4) 












OWF, 59, smoker, 
Seeks similar gentieman 
heodetinreeeuesenig- 

to: Box 645, 





; 


fi 








DWF. joyful, loving, indepen- 
dent. ft, imeligent, attract 


io canes Cons ; 
emotionally available, 
athletic, nonsmoker, 35-45, 


into personal 
1581 MA,02154 


SWF 20, student, 





H 





33: 


Age, seeks: SWM, 21-26, 
sincere, honest, sensitive. 
Write PO Box 1791 Norton, 
Ma. 02766 





SWF, 26, 5’ 10, 130 Ibs, 
bright, attractive, non- 
drinker, non-smoker, 


conven 






























groomed, SBF 26 
seeks sames with SM 35-45. 
Send , 


















PERSONAL CALL” BRINGS 
A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE. 


YOU ARE IN CONTROL. 
YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY BY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 
BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS. 


to a Phoenix 


by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 


PERSONAL CALL” SERVICE. 


your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 








PLACING 
a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second greeting message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for you to call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


ad 


— .. THE BEST 


MaKe) le| Gre]|| 





When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will | 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


personal 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 
Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a fouch-tone phone 2. Your fouch- 


fone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office af 267-1234. 




























Se 




























































fessional, 

SWF 24-32, romance, rela- 
tionship. @@ 3680 (exp 
11/15) 


35 SWM born loser, 
6'0,160ibs,seeks same 


Camb (area) 
me! @® (exp 11/1) 
41 SWM, 5'6", 155, blue 


non-smoker 3609 (exp 
11/1). 


60, professional, 
tionate, caring, secure 








affec- 








21, attractive, aspiring mu- 
sician seeks attractive warm 
SWF over 18. &® 8030 (exp 
10/25) 

22,SWM Grad/Lit 
SWF, kind, intel 


11/1) 





seeks 





bight, attractive 


24, SWM, 
and . Grad stu- 











CARRIBEAN MAN man 
seeks culture for 


8154 (exp 11/1) . 























(exp 11/1) 








Attractive 
Female bodybui 


Friend and workout 
@ 8110 (exp 11/1) 


Attractive WM Nudist 45 to 
meet female Nudist any age. 
@ 8887 (exp 10/25) — 


SWM seeks 
ider for 








A warm, caring sensual tall, 
SWM seeks WF_friend- 
i . @ 8136 


Cherche femme fran- 

= yee 25-35 . 
de culture, 

cuisine, en 


air, etc. Je 
suis (Ph.D.), en- 
treprenant, non-con- 
formiste, linguiste, aven- 
turier, 35 ans. Qui 
vous? 0 6013 











world but if your not 
ro ina Sy not 

save some time. \ 

@ CO 5962 (exp 11/1) 

OWN, 40, attractive, sincere, 

mate @® 8105 (exp 11/1) 

DWM early 40's, 5'8", v at- 

tractive, trim, i 















































passionate 
SWM seeks sensual payne 
mance. Sait exp 1/1) 
HANDSOME, SBM seeks 
SWF iIndian/Spanish for 

@ 8940 
(exp 11/1). 








SJM 35 pro- 
fessional from Baltic seeks 
girt@P6124(exp1 1/1) 











Fy rt Peet to \ 
es +t Peart a 





JM, : 
Lawyer/Entrepreneur 
rofessional 
@ 8126 (exp 11/1). 





Jw- 








LA 
Mid 20's, new in Boston, 5'8 


Athletic, 
Perfect, 20-35, student pref- 


fered. Serious inquiries only. 
Can me ony ime SF 05906 


(exp 11/1) 

















fit 
8920 (11/1) 








Swi rus pentioman seeks 
attractive woman who 
Am an engine. 60's (look 











seeks 
3591 (exp 10/25). 


soul. 





(exp 11/1) 





f jretationship 

joys , Movies and 

Sse Race not important. 
3601 (exp 11/1) 














AWESOME MAN seeks 


cota for 5 
1 304 Newbury. Bos: 
ton, 02115@% 8045(exp11/1) 
Bill's rule 

4: Never fear a ee 
and/or 

8001 (exp 10/25) 


BLACK FEMALES 
SWM 42, blonde/biue seek: 
pons he ' Noy" it : 
“ jayin juitar, 
ancing ying 9 


and ha 
o'e128 (ep 11/1) 











Marketing executive, attract- 
secure, seeks very pretty 
trim, wholesome woman 
27-35. @® 3600 (exp 11/1) 


Positive SBM, 30, 6’, = and 4 

woman, 25-35. ‘a eizt (exp ieee Ath 

11/1) o (exp 11/1). 
SBM 32, job at home, girls 


1-35 for possible 
@® 8153 (exp 11/1) 





- 





THINGS. IN LIFE ARE FREE. . 


eT I ee a ee ee ee eT ee ee ee a ae om oe 


'USE FHIS FORM TO PLACE YOUR 


FREE Personal Ad*with FREE Persona! Call 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 


LILI ILL 
eee 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


7 Pt. Bold $8.75 
15 Letter 























O YESI, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting 
i immediately upon receiving my security code. 


PRegsonel Coll ™ occ... URES 


CJ NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ 
Service 


CATEGORY 

| *FIRST 10 WORDS FREE! Please check appropriate box for category placement: 
|. If you wish, you ean select:from oneof the following (1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN (] MAN SEEKING WOMAN 
i OPTIONS: — [1 MAN SEEKING MAN () WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN 


I ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ‘Gestenets si: nencepeeamomeemnensmerammeereerenes: 


7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75 THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 
MAILBOX ($5) 
NAME 
MAILOUT ($8) 


























| SERVICE FEE * 
' * Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, 

Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads 
|] placed on Fridays and Mondays. ; 


I Multiply by number of weeks ad runs 








ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 











©) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play vour 
Voice Greeting on the radio, (No names will be used, only box 
numbers.) 


SIGNATURE 


! To order using DO MASTERCARD LIVISA: CIAMEX, 
please fill out this section: 

I accre . 

[SIGNATURE 


EXP DATE. « 




















in 


‘ 


Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 


under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


PersOi nas 


minnattt ict 


Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 


THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 





Zt 
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oe 





All 
the 





isa 
sta 


But tickets are 
expensive, 
and your 


Find out 
what's worth 
seeing, every 
week in the 
Boston 
Phoenix. 





time is limited. 




















Your cellar furniture 
can make you Gd 





























SWM, 45, , seeks 
attractive, intelligent 
SWF /DWF. - 





educated professional 
seeks 


companion with rich dark 
ok a. 


and voy. be + yoni 





SBM, 37, 5'6"; enjoy read- SWEET GAL 
ing, chess, 24 SWM, art, Ausic. 
movies. Seeks speciai articulate, fun. Searching for 
woman. Race —e 
@ 8133 (exp 11/1) @# 8919 (exp 10/25) 
28 5'9" SWM 21 blonde 5ft 10 seeks 
185. Seeks WF as a workout female for . & 
pores - ® GO 3675 (exp 8431 (exp 11/1) 
is) : SWM, 23, attractive pro- 
Scandinavian SWM, Blond, _fessional, seeking SF who is 
Grad student, 26, Cam- Nesy si" * gee meine 
bridge seeks responsible. in- type. C) 3659 
geen nae? S848 Si, 25, 62", 20S, good 
looking, W for com- 
older woman for panion, @ | (exp 11/1) 
friend 40, 5°11", 175. 
@ 8212 (exp 11/1) SWM, a. attractive, in 
SHREWISH? atlectionste, seeks. ‘same 
DJM, warm Petruchio, seeks © SWF @# 8007 (exp 10/25) 
Gentile or Jewish Kate for 25 ‘want 
dramatic romance, mar. eon ag Hy. BS 
4618, Westboro, MA 01581 





=|8 
lk 
a 


i 
i 





i 


mensch, 4 
Seeking similar warm- 
hearted soul. ® 3594 (exp 
10/25) . 
pee ST 28, Oe, Senn, 
ey Bag 


~ pee 


architect, sculptor 
tastes vary. 








iM 33 
hipster, 








a cone See pane 


SM for WF for fun 
time. PO Box 81 
wie @ 8222 (exp 
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e289 
2g88 
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5° 
8s 
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os 
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reg 
" 
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FE 
Hf 
a 
i 





it 
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fessional. Athletic, romantic 
, who 


ut 
p 8 
5<338 
gieail| & 
ehal § 








Box 1255, Cambridge 
02238. SP 3604 (exp 11 





SO SATISFYING 
Thirty-something, bionde, 
SWM, 5'10", handsome, af- 
fectiona 


North Andover MA 01845. ” 


SPECIAL 
WM 34, attractive, hone 
affectionate, (WBCN), wovel 
naar 1ete a for), 
seeking SWF 18-34, slender, 
romance, relationship, 
photo. @ © 8046 (exp 
10/25) 


SPONTANEOUS ? ? 
Attractive, 

nonsmoker. OWM a3 med 
skiing, watersports, flying, 
travel, movies, theater, fire- 
places, quiet evenings seeks 
attractive, fit woman, 
positive relationship, @ 
8004 (exp-10/25) - 








Se ty 





fee 
Comics, 








te 4 33, yt '».gOOd looks, 
ynal job 





smoking 
walks, talks, romance and 
more. Boston @# 6035 (exp 
30/25) j 


5 


= 5'8" Mediterranean 

secure 
educated professional 
seeks 


WM, 37, 6’, 185, handsome, 
humorous, romantic,» con- 
siderate seeks attractive full- 





GWM 24 blonde, 
attractive. 








vip 
VIP working-class guy 
w, icook- 


Zz, cinema, etc. 
vi partner 2 (exp 























rich dark Bright smile, 3654 (exp 11/1) 
healthy mind hand Coty: 20 
varah seeking young, ot TO RESPOND 
pane snenety, ‘ very A 
Lets get metaphysical ca PHOENIX 
SWM, musical, PERSONAL 
aria dorecive, yours: | MAIL BOX, 
love, family. send letters to: 
SWM professional 40, 6’, Boston 
Interests include art, - 
dining, music, outdoor Phoenix 
women over thrity. Classifieds 
pone A Office 
socks SWF 2090 MF e136 | 126 Brookline Ave. 
(exp 11/1) . Sash, WA 
Pgs ht rae 


a. fond of 
seeks by "sensuous 
woman, race, 
relationship. Box 2552 
Camb @ 8233 (exp 


11/1). 





TRUE C 

36 yo acc pilot/ en- 
trepreneur-handsome, 
charming, and romantic 
seeks a sharp, sexy and 

co-pilot to plot an 
adventurous reltationship 
with. @ ©) 8938 (exp 11/1) 


Unconventional SWM 22 
seeks intelligent, cence, 














TREES 
GAY 

LES 

MEN 

a 


Linke cy athlete, ambitious 
student. Seeking masculine 











woman who knows the 
lomance optional. 


Wtbas oxo 11/1}, 











attractive yet unsupficial athletic, dil WM, GAM 
@ 8143 (exp 11/1) deni vtor close. rei. 
tions a area 
ye GEMINI/VIRGO 8114 (exp 11/1). 
a ive Gemini 
38 years in excellent shape 21 GWM handsome looki 
seeking atactve ohysice for GWM 18-35 for 
* Geminvirgo, me times, HP 8990 (exp 13/1) 
8920 a 23, 6. 175, handsome, 
WF for loving and healthy, very straight, seeks 
s pm WM, over 55. 2) 6025 boyish 18-23: (exp 11/1) 
GWM 21 59" 145Ib. attract. 
hippie, world travelier ive student sks similar 18-25 
seeks intense, experienced @ 8137 (exp 11/1) 


ai , 
sensitivity and under- 
standing as inex- 
haustable resources. i'm 
between the ages of 186 and 
24 with whom all things 
pristid gore Plea 


recent photo and 
0 8140 (exp 11/1) 
29, handsome; funny, 














, 190, br/br, 
attractive, in- 


i= a 


muscular, , 24-2? Ro- 
mance, spontaneity, honesty 





























3660 (exp 11/22) (exp 1 
The pays <ese — wiREGULAR GUY 
ee safest. G attractive and car. 
eae aoe oe yet tend tender, r. oreative. 
Gonetipe. Sedan ‘peteonel cluding ching enaahp, Body 
is uly ere this coreae semente, seeks 
“high-tech”, “80's ot 22-40 for inendship frst 
mosey Boston's best Broto/letter. Box 25. 
Attractive 30 GWM: serious 3652 (exp 11/1) 
adventures, movies, blond ei “iyi 
15, io oston, straight act 
intelligent mnan with sense a a ; "16-24" for 
humor. @ 8228 (exp 11/1) 





Attractive male 40 seeks 
direction from well-built 


. @ 8239 
a man (exp 





Mass and IH. Sober 
& sane. @ 8925 pac 11/1) 


peony professional GW Men 
seek others to join our eve- 

ning socials. For information 
write Box 2046 Centerville 

02634. @ 3655 (exp 11/8) 


GoodiooKing GWM 28 yo 


hopes to meet “straight-act- 

B+ uy for fun, friend- 
ship. Box 1509, 
Brookline MA 02146 @& 
8224 (exp 11/15) 











Fun, WM, 26, 5'8", attract- 
ive, ‘‘straight’’ share 
art/sports, 18-25. @ 8014 
(exp 10/25) 


it to 
show me the cit 
Photo/Phone. @® © 5912 
(exp 10/25) 
GWM, 21, 5'6, 145, shy 
Sonoran Student seeks 
riendship, 3 
8227 (exp 11/1) 


GWM 23, non-active non- 
violent seeks cor- 
. Needs 








ony rena am sincere: hope 
you are. CO 6004 (exp i0yes) 


GWM, 25, 6'2", 185, in- 
telligent, witty professional, 
into WFNX, Caak 
seeks co 
nion/relationship - oO 3608 
(exp 10/25) 


TO RESPOND TO A 
ENIX 








z 
3 














furniture seller. 


How? The answer is right in your hands. Jusi 
turn to the Boston Phoenix Classifieds. 
Whether youre selling old furniture or looking 
to furnish an-apartment, the Phoenix 
Classifieds has just what youre looking for. 


And when you place your ad with the 
Phoenix its guaranteed to get results”, 
because if it doesn't work in two weeks, The 
Phoenix will continue to run your ad for FREE 
until it does. That's guaranteed. So if buying 
or selling furniture has you down, don't hit the 
roof, let The Boston Phoenix Classifieds work 
for you , SO hives can sit back and relax. 





For more infoimallion hel 


267-1234. 


*Ad must be paid in two insertions, commercial ads not guaranteed. 














YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO 
A PERSONAL 
CALL AD 
RIGHT NOW 




















NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 











DIAL 
1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 





























GWM, 31, 5'8”, 145ibs, 
-goodiooking, Nautilus, 
seeks ‘similar friend for fun 
time. Skiing? Travel? Photo. 
Box 938 Pelham NH 03076 


GWM, 31, 62”, 185, blue 

handsome, Harvard 
educated professional 
seeks soul, mind and body 
mate. isomer tere 








GWM 32, 6 ft, 150, 
bicngfolue, handsome. 


ance, t honestand share 





porn Fn GWM ‘2638 tor for 
pad A : 
WM 33 Masculine cultured 








GWM, 36, 5'11", 225, 
ears 

same. 

01420. 


3% 
ag 


§ 
ie 
: 


5 


— 


: 
i 





g 








18-27. 251, 
Kittery, 03904. 
a i ma 
creet, unaffected, oa 
seeks same (36-42). No mar. 
ried men. Box 7163 
Fitchburg MA 01420 








GWM, 41, seeks 18-24, 
honest relationship, POB 
705, Hadley 01035 


i 
i 


4H 
iis 


fi 


: 
i 








G.W.M. 42, 6'2, 210 musc, 
masc, Athletic. Seeks slim, 


page term relatic 
@ 6228 (exp 11/1) 


ner, 18-27. @®-6115 (exp 





GWM 45 220ibs would like to 
meet others who are 











, 
Hs 
$82 
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53 



































MELODY L. BOULTON RNN., M.A... 





PSYCHOTHERAPIST 

Women's issues, intimacy, , depression, ee 
self-esteem, physical & poe Li abuse, ACOA 

Individual & Group: 
BROOKLINE (617) 277-7833 : 





VENERAL DISEASES 
Confidential testing & treatment of 
pg Nea cep hamaneg mee 
Dr. Robert 


1755 Berson onde * Brookline 
617-232-1459 














Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Diagnosis/Treatment/Counseling 


Quality health care for women and men in a 
supportive, non-judgmental environment. 


Call 738-6210 











EATING DISORDERS 


"i Anorexia ¢ Bulimia * Compulsive Eating 
group ¢ individual 
* couples « family therapy 


Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 


492-7843 


An effective alternative to dieting. A 








Psychotherapist 
209 West Central Street 
Natick, MA 01760 

17) 653-0668 








WEIGHT OR EATING PROBLEMS HELP FOR 


SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


evaluation 
& effective treatment for 
compulsive sexual 
behaviors. I am a board 
certified, Harvard Medical 
TECHNIQUES School-affiliated 
» MOVEMENT THERAPY psychiatrist. Call: 


Call 661-3727 Martin Kafka, M.D. 


GROUPS NOW FORMING 
A a adh eibigioe- ey 617-855-3191 


OursalvGgs. me. 


group program on compulsive eating. 
- FOCUS ON 
* PSYCHOLOGY OF WEIGHT LOSS 
° BEHAVIORAL CHANGE 











Preterm | Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
Licensed by the Department of Public Health 






































Time to face the fact that 
being overweight increases 
your-risk of heart attack 
and to begin a program of 
healthy diet and exercise. 


General 


i | 


Radiology Dermatology. 
a i 








¢ couple relationships 
© family issues 


© single parenting 





Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 


Individual and family counseling for: 
© pregnancy and post-partum issues 


@ pregnancy decision-making 


Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 647-357-5588 








530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 











Dr. 3 David A. ‘Russell 


General Practice 


FAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 
e New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 


By appointment 142 Berkeley Street 
617-247-7555 























HAIR TRANSPLA rs 
Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medica! Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P. Davis, recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities on hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 
completely natural 


DAVIS MEDICAL GROUP 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, SurTE 400 





696-2375 
South Shore & Brookline 











THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


e Psychotherapy 

¢ Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration 
and a wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. 
Treating individuals & couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 


Dreamwork Grou 
Now Forming 


Autumn Past Life ~ 


Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Continuing 
Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 
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Self-improvement for need 
actors. 35th . Free 
brochure, 429-7313. 40 











_ Boylston St. Boston. 
MC. accepted. 





sneer 


3 
techniques; 


much more 
OPEN HOUSE 
October 30th 


AUDITIONS-Private SINGING WAITRESS For music 
and audition | Diner eaiabhened Country 


reparation for actors. Theatre at the Sherwood infi: Waits, . 
Focus on individual needs Restuarant off route 138 sisans. Steady gos. bess Tayler, Floyd IVAN 
drums, 





Sovelopitent Ekzsbeth S4a-44a5 for more info’ and 











Ohecter, ‘Alley Theatre. ao 
= a =a 




















vein tn 7 Dasapey neseee © eas REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
Hoogpy yt gts aaeemeeee Call Rich at 204-0665 | A y 
call 617-241-9664 Moder ane. "Fusion or Paul at 871-8012. 
3 bod in. Free 
Celebrity look-a-likes and 
impersonators needed by"Gienda Medevos 870. ye neo YMMERS, 
= Tricia Adelman. Neer So: 4, Rush Def Lep inxs 569- 

















ing for adult actors - i + 
. formances on weekend , 
call 8-10 am 237-3017 

Childrens Theater Troupe A 

seeks. new members; actors, 
musicians, techs. weekly 


COMICS-improve Your 
. De- 
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Nov. 8th 











. Resonabi ‘ 
workshop. Call Saiku 
566-2271 


workshops begin 


call for information 


prisms =| 492-4212 





PRE 
a ‘TALENT 
To Tracing soncing | RWORKSHors 





ning 
Coe a crvatory, & | Herb Mandell, C:S.A, Director 
Open Door Theatre Audition (Fe of Boston) 


Karma | Indust professionals 





Te CTS EONS * Acting 


Decima Francis; Dirctr/Actor 
Grt ertian can Brian : Industrial al 
625-1631 


| 






























ATTENTION 
PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIED 
CUSTOMERS! 


In an effort to 
serve you better, 






office hours and 

our deadlines for 

placing Phoenix 
Class. ads: 


DEADLINES 


Music and the Arts... 
Wednesday, 6:00 PM 


Real Estate 
and Help Wanted... 
Thursday, 4:00 PM 


Entre Nous, Escort, 
and Modeling... 
Wednesday, 12 noon 


Copy for all other 
advertisements... 
Wednesday, 6:30 PM 


Escort telephone 
verification... 
Wednesday, 12 noon 


Guaranteed renewals... 
Tuesday, 6:00 PM 


Changes 
and cancellations... 
Tuesday, 4:00 PM 


OFFICE 


HOURS: 
Mon. 8:30 AM - 6:00 PM 
Tues. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Wed. 8:30 AM - 7:00 PM 
Thu. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 
Fri. 8:30 AM - 5:00 PM 





we've expanded our . 











velop New Material. 
cose: Elizabeth 


pleby, Former 
rector, Alley Theater. 
720-0515 





tion open mike nite, T 





pode og To ye a 


eae ane St 





HEAD SHOTS ; 
Mim & Michelove ALTO SAX, R & B, rock and playing Bstn clubs. For 
roll, Jazz seeks situ- more info call 603-437-7219 
731- ation call Charlie Ask for Dave or lv msg. 











Vocalist seeks creative 
musns 4 new aggress rock 
sound. Call 11 Brian 
(508) wees 





See 
Covers & origs. 783-5697 
Peete eae hs a 

: . nec. Serious 


17-21 no nec. 





























 Dom't know winere” 
to find wnat 
yon ong tere 

















We've got 
the place to look. 
The miscellaneous catego 


of the Boston Phoenix Classifieds . 
that defies 








(Silessilek 
To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


just 








Wanted: lead male vocalist 
to perform/record well- 
crafted ue 
studio & rehearsal space. 
Let's ex demos. 
Rich, 617-631-5113 











ous Psaher~ anerk skin, 


abused Levi's. Great East- 


ca ll 




















| need 1 Polonious-like male 
50+ and 1 Ophelia-like 
female 20-35 for student 
film. Call 783-9659. 


GET EDUCATED 





Males for BiueKnuckle 
Theatre Co's Per- 








fice, X-mas Big Chit 
Rock & roll, and/or originals. 
Michael reamer 
617-427-5557 





Bass/guit/perc player look- 

ing 10 jon/form end. pm 4 
a, reggae, ' 

beat, blues. Dan 5174 





age a 3 

Audition for The Phillip 
Meister award of the Na- 
tional Shakespeare Con- 
servatory. $1000 tuition 








Hancock Street, Quincy 
(Directely accross from 
ta 





vintage ane Unique 
Clothing. Great Eastern 











Bisesti at 
617-277-1500 


. Bassist wanted for original 
band 


, inft Beat, Blondie, 


have rhrsi space, s, 








Bass needed--Tom 
oa i a. 








Evan628-0165 1 
Vels, lots of ¢ Ikng For 
exper, ‘or 
—-. oldies, jazz, rock. 
top 40. Exc and 
call Gus 267 
Bass wanted, no 
metal, no , after 4 or 
wkends, Alan, 891-0952 





Bass Player wanted for 
funk/rock original/cover 
band. Influences: Chilis, 
Fishbone, James Brown 





CALL JAMES 508-256-4923 
Bassest w/ vocs or wr 
boardist w/ vocs or M/F 
vocalist needed for 
Knight band 508-667-6611 
Bass g gy - R+B. RKA. 
Black Ri Snakes seek 


pro. w/ gd. bu.vox, ex- 
ctimetks.E . Own tran. 
506- 


BASS WANTED 
inal, ill-iterate rock band 


sks serious, versatile, 
player. Have t., 


ee ae 


The Sound Market. 8 track 

midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 

Cal 84 — 
547-0851 














DRUMMER WANTED 
For serious melodic band. 
Beatles, Police, XTC, Gabriel 
we need solid, & 

Dave 787-3126 
Drummer with solid R&B 
foundation seeks 





ge for acapella grp, 
. music our ‘ 
Cal tor inte, 617-206-5226" 























Female singer who doubles 
on trumpet for suc- 
cessful GB band. 
§08-692-6545 or 
617-961-4128 


Female 





sks F 
country/R&R. Aye 4 
& equip. 617-522-4338. 





Female vocalist needed for 
estab-prot T40/GB band-PT 
steady a@ must- 
Jennie 

Female vocalist wanted for 
oh eheed steady, ex ony 
Soe-22-7710. ?, 
roman yours 
PROS ONLY! CALL JAMES 

508-256-4923 











SOQUNOMAN FOR HIRE 
processing gear and 
tour @: reasonable 
rates. 884-6240. 
Former lead for the 
Phaze & Unerion Motive is 
looking to join or form a hard 
rock band. Contact Brian at 
262-5469 

F wants to join/form 
yh ng A Open, creative 
minds and ail infil. Call 
262-4908 PM. 











F voc wntd for — 
sonpecueey Sone. ass, 
So. NH. Call Tex 
603-437-8520 


Gtr n bass sk drm n keys 
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. WORLD BEAT BAND 
seeks 


horn player, brass preferred. 
R pri . 
Extensive full-time 


commitment, ent | serious 
only. 401-521-2539 or 
401-751-4556. 













nde being otlres 
Se sees ce 
House for details 





Karen DeBiasse sew 
famous rock/pop method 
increase vocal 
Sety. 437-0147, 
todays sic. 
Through theory” notation 
and ear trng. Make demo in 
midi studio. Call 491-2276 
BE ASTAR a 
Singing lessons w, 
teacher in town. . 
folk, mus theatre 
BERKLEE 
GRADUATE 


GIVING GUITAR,BASS 
& THEORY LESSONS. 














improvement assured. 
423-7581 2:30 pm 
































grad tor | 
to 2 hrs a week. $10 an hour. 
Call Kurt 569-7085 





private 








comp theory 
instrct experienced and 
thorough. Alvaro 876-5636 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 





frdcc tune AaB tno 
& funk w; Compo- 
sition, classical & Jazz 


Sond coqeensing, can help 
7 oo. Call 


E 


88 
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ee 
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e 
te 





aon glass 
w/cases. Call for 
pang yonek — 





3-SMS57's $75/ea. 
AKG D1 wee Seti 
(508)238-9908 after 8pm 


BARGAINS 
GALORE! 


Biack Hondo Acoustic 

, Jumbo body Hondo 

acoustic, K Archtop acoustic 

Hondo Z Les 

with case, Seiko 
bass 





He 


rence FT 145 acoustic pick- 
ups, Lawrence A300 
acoustic pickup, Fibre snare 
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i. 
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BGW 750 $400, 
Bah 500 per an Bars 18 
RK MT $950, 2 
a8 hone gn 

289-7200 884-5649 
10089 “Gulter ones 
channel gw Re-verb 
262-7475: 

pe USE SERS 











ing. 364-1400. 
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1 
AND BRUINS, TRACY  Antsts 5 5600 sq. ft. 
|APMAN, factory loft, & 24- 
ROBERT. PLANT, br Shore. 
YPER. $150/mo. 745-4768 
ANDREW “DICE ¥ saom 
tickets avail for 11/10/89. Artist Studios Legal live in 
celient kitchen and bath, 
calb325-1566 leave message ceilings no fee. 
Heat hot water , 
TICKETS Starting at $700 Re 
ptbredm be po - ~ 
events and theatres. Lex- 
ington Ticket Center, - CHARLESTOWN, 5000 sq 
eee oon ate, $6.00/80 ft 
TICKETS WANTED. Zs ‘nc’ all uti. Sprinklered, 
for either date. 247-1226 Iv . long-term Ise, 232-9488 
— . i - rh ca m 
TICKET WORLD share incl Naish. oom 
The best tickets to all con- bd es 
certs, sports theatre — FORT POINT, live-in 
anywhere in the world. Mon- ft f 
Fre 8:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 $ave hos mainterianee 
203-246-4123 Call 268+ 
<P. 200 sq ft bench 
HEARSAL avaiin: aise 
SPACE rent neg. es ee 
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pile 
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gooeee 
































Piano upright, 

pya 4g reconditioned. 
354 9 

PreWar Martin, 1941, 0-18, 
cond, 

or. .B.R.0. 














board, Schaller hardware, 
play, $1400 or 8.0. G.K. 400 
B Seo tes pave nend, 9698. 


Matt, 212-722-7604 


machines, “consoles, 
more; Contact Peter 
661-5635 btwn 10am-ipm 


are. fons 
Wy StheK. 


ROLAND J. 
ic 120 i CONDITt 
$600. CALL DAVE Birk 


Hi s 











. Foon G0 cn TOR Tack wi 
kit, 


remote, T-C 
izer, generator 
and cables. Low hrs. pon eng ch 
re seine te. es, 
Bolts 60, pean 
or BO, 802-893-2775. 








fer. 
755- 











END LOFT: ; 
w/ rm. to live/work 
suntight/space/V of 
backbay No keyfee $360/mo 
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Hl fed 
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96,000, big 40 sedan 
& comfort. Great 









































, 1200 

fir. 
isn cai 

rate 

for info, 876-1079. 
WALTHAM 500 sq ft non live 
in. Great space to shr in loft. 
$250 per me. Nov-May Call 
John 2677 


ae 105/) 


Or. mit ‘le =| 


Lf Slo {o/(=} 
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loaded, excetiont condition 
arage ‘n- winter 
817-728-6504 





1985 VW Scirroco 
ing to Cals best ofter. Cal 





HA ig one | red, 81 
2liter eng-headers, ae 
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Aude 4000S 

63K, charcoal gray, 

amn/frm/cass. immac 
BO. 


965-4416, 12-89 
Gorota Wagon 1978. 
: ’ $350 or BO. Bob, 











offr ovr $1000, serious calls 
Ausio Media A Research only. 437-0847: ATTENTION! 
Trace Elliot AH 250 bass 
pea or best offer. head w/anvil case. $900. THE DEADLINE FOR 
ir a mete Trace 1048 bass. cab RENEWING ALL 
hats tome loaded TASCAM w/anvil case. $700. GUARANTEED 
61 rs oo, a CLASSIFIED ADS 
seen Cusoons, PLL HAGGLE “1S TUESDAY AT 
MSA-16 16trk'OR, TASCAM. VOX V-125 Head, New 6:00 P.M. 
M-312_ mixer all new in fac- Tubes, 5 ap 4x12 77 
ew coreg oo aa right om. boogie Sedan ~ hire, Pos 
$-50, Me} Ki 4 miles. List $42. 060 -- 
EA com taaee ineares 277-9774 Sacrifice $30,000. 631-3297 
onty...Ask. for Henry Washburn Mirage acoustic Dodge Station Wagon 77 
single cutaway, ‘mint con- solid , uns 
Sve Ge i Cen geo dition -No feadback $400 $950. Call utter 6254-5209 
1974 $0 Casto wht Sa Ford LTD stationwagon, ‘86 
call Chuck 328-3888 WURLITZER CONSOLE . fully , wht w/ blue 
GOOD SEX old 600. 54 for intrvww 
is great so is a Fender 253-6603 or 387-0754 
strat re-issue (american) w GMC Full Size Jimmy 1988, 
case $750. Also new ee ee 350 fuel injected, oY 
Marshall 508-741-2313 bd w/2-450w spkrs $1 5 Hign a 
= Mower Semmes Setee ne ikea 
2 EA $535 b/o. Digit be rowded, $17,500 
each are loaded w/a 12 inch lay $215 b/o. Scott 1 4 
mid range speaker &a2inch Andy 603-647-9136 
inch .. 4dr. 
pe RE cdg MUSICAL 4-9p... AM/PM/Cass, 3 
pave sree, SERVICES cond. dependable.” Nbv 
til es in Composers/arrangers, Toa LS msg 
$400 for the pair. 1 & check out your ‘work with Plymouth, 84 Reliant, 69K 
Seam eg sancdees Meat" oonbinarion san ertna at 


Datsun 8210 1978 hatch- 
back, automatic, 113k, some 
rust, runs fine, $800 or bo, 
625-1707. 


MAZDA RX7 GS, 85, exc 
Souanens ajc, —. 


cassette, 55,000 mi. 
white, $6100 617-738-1980 
Nissan Sentra ‘83, 5- 

,. Sunrt a 


one . 
. 876- or 
$461 10 
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a Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 








Enjoy the PRIDE of 


driving anew 1990 Dodge 


WITH ONLY 1 
DOWN PAYMENT 
and enjoy the same low monthly 

payments that you would pay 


at the end of 1990! 


only til October 28tb 


EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
FREE LUBE » FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 


i Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any vehicle 
purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. - OVER $1000 CASH VALUE 


TAKE YOUR PICK - BUY OR LEASE 


1990 MODEL | BUY | LEASE 
.4290 OMNI an ogo 
*6799 


"139. 








6861 ‘02 H38O1L90 ‘OML NOILOAS 'XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 























































DELIVERED PER MONTH 
,2990:$ SHADOW A with only $1 down 
_ beng wr oh "$000. a> *8699 $169 
DELIVERED PER MONTH 















with only $1 down 


"189 


PER MONTH 


2990 E — 


soos noua — 







"9249 


DELIVERED 


11998 


DELIVERED 





















with only $1 down 


*229 


PER MONTH 


















SLD discounted price 


|°11999 


DELIVERED = 


with only $1 down 


= 


PER MONTH 





















48 m0. sade deeraniansinalion diapaabiinitidisasstabetbegent ett eanetotuelil 75,000 miles & ree- 
sonable wear & tear. Purchase option price is$1893. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver BV <- 


Dodge & asing 
Rte.9 - 1/2 mile west a 128, Wellesley 
Open M-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-Spm 


235-6666 
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VW Rabbit a 
runs well 


drive $1 B/O. 


Btwn Filene’s & Faneuil Hail 



















































































era i t ’ 1 way to via 
L : TALK TO THE 
Tea, sae see [qh | es ae 
Kiwa adw 20 dub cas deck. # Conterence 
technics N10. watt rec pr $25 hr no job too small, call MOVING 4: MIF Bulletin board 
ps rane ht CATE WeRerY aor COMPANY HE co aor ye 
Complete ‘stereo system 6 oering. puniance, toward THE DEADLINE FOR Ceeneey $.99 per minute. 18-or over. WHAT YOU WANT: 
on $400/00 ; movement, art ceeeees courteous service. iraaveton Wier MS ORTUNITIES 
Bill 492-1965 SERVICES Innovative, ages 
Licensed and insured, 21-101. 800-336-9933 + INTERESTING 
High quality car stereo 494-9052,787-3511 CLASSIFIEDS references furnished, 
Harmon Kardon 180w IS WEDNESDAY and highly competitive OLD FASHIONED 
$300. Bostn Acoustic 6.5° AT 6:30 P.M. rates. MATCHMAKING Since 
spkrs, $100. Cerwin 1955. You've tried the rest. "RELATIONSHIPS 
6x9 spkrs $100. Alpine 7- Transformative astrological bag hag now try the best. Please cali GIVE US A CALL 
a= ison C'$i75. pony astropeychic. $300 661-1122 ean wm 
home ‘ ls pro ~ 
t3-s06-8678 617-648-5385. . “ MDPU#27477 a. 
ized 
LOOKING FOR AN senenatay Sion + SuSE RUSS : Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
APARTMENT, HOUSE Self care center 245.7303 RARER LISTEN TO MEN: 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? ALL-AMERICAN TRUCKERS 449-0011 
THE NEW, EXPANDED HOME MOVING & STE 0088 
Ree, ESTATE SERVICES STORAGE Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 FOR INFO 449-2261 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE hr. Expert, calm, punctual MODELING 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE “ise | G22 737 0| prey a RB om gy 
WAYTOFIND WHAT = Sheriy end invalid. Haircuts, PARTY ) aoe iene ior Se NO exp 
YOU'RE LOOKINGFOR! perms. colors by ex- a rage roe proto Bochu required 
perienced oe somaya prema - Arists MC sk MC sk F models 
f : UusIC abstract nudes py 
E & aren “7 appointment fet ae eng AND Tie Jae pons Newton 162 ; 
held Facellent selection of new DO YOU WANT TO ARTS udi- Pho ; aod Pay 
cellular phone. topottne line CLEANERS and used cartons _, TRAVEL? pena regen nal 577-8088 or leave 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- You can trust Rae's ye fee Bi i a, name/number at 622-2135 
tures with $1000. House n xpert  nande heec| travel almost free e 7m 
Call mike at 42 any- cleaning at low rates. Refer- nan in the USA. Call Auto Driv- ments, musical services CALENDER COVER 
time ences upon request. Hvrd, 2 eaway 617-267-4836. We studios heouie a 
Prtr Sq and Beacon Hill only 661 have Florida cars with gas Ot The California State 
eS oe b.o. Call Fernando 547-0682 allowances. SAVE 15% woes és Calender 
Boston. Please call S. VE 1 % Te Oe wh 19th fir 
it SIM OLE LION) 11, sceemn athe ony 
bo By F pees | | attractive. new people | —Males/Females/Fee ‘ppt 
ben ¢ : cone over lunch or after work. Scoaaie tor yout ae 
$2900 ho. ig arc lamp $300. superior service and} vide° : 
508-475-21 reputation. AND it costs photo send $5 cash and SAE 
Protect yourself against L —_ Over 10,000 have | Boston 02115. or . 
Puke Sts .L ADVERTISERS ea ee 
house size $20.00. Crime . Need WF/starlet for XXX 
prop ad PD. 1501 East LunchDates vate porno. Bx 383, East 
Greenwich R.I. 2. Hampton, MA 01027 
Fireplace tools, one of a ~ 
kind, custom made wrought 




















Face perkng. aacrica! Sopot gh eis 
outlet, telephone hook-up. stand, $1200. 6 964-8662 
modular unit and more. ; 
Open 7 a 
Daily. mo. 6 mo rates avail 
Miller 
2 
moose 650 650 but- NEED CASH? 
'ope 310 deer 185 rugs besr pra fm 
sc ton? bob- HARVARD BOOK 
- STORES 

aoe “oor Rsses, Pls 1256 Mass. Ave. 
pants, Fancy 
Great Eastern Ti to. = 
49 River st Camb 354- 
APPLIANCES 
-Fibergias shower. base ‘ 
ects Stuer” VIED 
New Whirlpool Super TE ll 

Washer and ex- 5 congas 
cellent condition call pg ig te dita fiects 
ja Cord, New! $1000, 267-8307, 





WATER FILTRATION SYS- 
TEM, for nea or apt. Cin cir 





Nikon R-10 new pro- 











saigasonapie offer. 
5 after 6 pm. 


semcemamommans: 
FURNITURE 


bureau, many other tems 
ming, 8 


17-625-0614 

Must move: Ivg rm set, brand 

new, . - , OF Sep- 

ot. iso avi; dresser, 

set. Charles 

pz 789-4058 

—_ sell king-sized, soft 
Waterciowd water bed 


w) heater $500, 
, exc cond, 2: 


yy 











$75 "or 80. Call 
time-617-739-3303 





XTRA-LG SOFA BED 
_— ki . 


ing size sofa 
bed in good . 

Medium Biue , 
BEST OFFER. 969-0122 











PLEASE 


RECORD YOUR 
GREETING NOW. 





- WA 





YOUR VOICE IS WHAT THEY'RE 








CALL 742-FREE. 





























fessional camera super 8 ail 
cotta en. No tebinennanas featyres fr creative fim 
reg 3 ae Get 5K condition 
gals at dcents/gal. New. 0.80 782-8057 
178. 566-2144 Y D . $ 
BICYCLES ving ; Furniture, 1 
uh : Rewly tuned, = Nee car, and more! 6/6-6/7 
new parts inc tire, moving- Car, more! © 
must’ sell. Dest otter, Cai 50 Rindge Ave. Lexing 
an Wve msg, 9:00 a.m. 
33 SERVICES 
69-4126 (aay) must Soll 
COMPUTERS for acut 
"i joohot cal = 
PKG. Ext 3.5” dr, sivr reed, © 200ncles. Ga 
pi over, sprogrm, Associates 
$1350. B/O. 661-8058 FEEL NG § STRESSED? RESSED? 
ATTENTION! the stronger we fest emo emo- 
THE DEADLINE FOR ag Comore “e will en- 
joy a Satisfaction in 
RENEWING ALL our lives. To discuss ideas 
GUARANTEED on pete to feel stronger and 
CLASSIFIED enjoy life, | invite eyeu to inter- 
view me at no char Inter- 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT aan can’ te Granged 
6:00 P.M. within 24 hrs with day, week- 
COMPAQ svaiable. Cal Cambncge 
Needh g at 
a 
1.2 floppy, mem- 
ory. $8900 oF 40061-8627 WANTED 
MARRIED WOMEN 
FUELS & FOR RESEARCH 
FIREWOOD STUDY ON FEMALE 
—eeeee - SEXUALITY. CALL FOR 
GOAL pg 2 FURTHER INFO: (617) 
, . 738-9632 MON. OR 
Top of the line. Holds 60 ib 
of coal. 24 hour burn. Com- WED. BIOBEHAVIORAL 


TREATMENT CTR, 
1101 BEACON ST, 
BROOKLINE. 























HOUSE CLEANING reliable, 
hardworking, mature person 
available. sup- 
plied. Call 522-8079 


MOVERS 
LICENSED 








No jab too smelt! 














pay ten a tang Pros B&F movers 
CARRIER & IVES. 492-4837. toustang ina Fewer re 
Moves [kero 
M 
PROFESSIONAL 304-1827 or 961-8308 
HOME MOVING 
322-7373 
HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 


job too small. ‘22. 679. 


MPDU & fully insured. 





service available. Your 





BOB’S MOVING 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


orate PIKE MOVERS 


distance, NE- NY. 
hog Lic 


and ins, 
ISAAC'S MOVING 
and: smal ot ne 
and smait jobs. Loca Local ai 











eco VAN 
rates will travel, 
rena service 3 exp. 


Marathon spovere/muoreae, 
Local & NE, NJ, NY, PA. 
Pianos, liscenced/insured, 
524-1000, lowest rates! 


tong detance. peck Local, 
packing and 


un sessed reereiee. 











4 
- 
- 
- 
- 


-“ 
- 


REE 
EDUCATION 


CANGUAGE 


couple to give french 





nice | 


Mis 























depend on 
fessional! with many referen- s Robert, 
a Mal evenings a 508- :988-0918 dys. 
739-0378 for a free te 7-391-6996 eves 
SKIING 
Ski free at Kington Sane 
CATS NEED A HOME ‘older selling 
fr odor cate eo) 1 nie eaneene 
yrs old, '3-4405 
need a loving home. They OVe-VT 
must be taken together, be- Vermont-based ski club, 
cause they are inseparable = Stowe/Sugarbush area with 
friends. Both are neuterred jarge house seeks new 
and have all their shots. members. Rolf or Steve 
Please call 536-6819 and for info. 617-859-8221 
leave message. 
9 mo old F lovable orange & 
home, has ail shots. Andrea 1 round trip Bos- 
232-1563 Boston. ton/Miami ticket for sale on 
Free happy loveable cat’ Nol tsioDec's 4266777 
seeks new owner, perfect wer tee 
for mature person. Moving, 
247-3130. 


Dap way airline tickets, Bos- 
in Fran, 2 on Oct 25 ($125 
ann 6 8 ty ew 5 ($150 ea) 





Airline ticket 1 ier Bonteae 
Atlanta Nov 21 $150 or best 
Wells 404-252-2156, 





CHEAP AIRFARE! 
$175 roundtrip . Bos- 
ton/Denver for “ysghes 
Nov 1. §08-477- 
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ween, sen 
*POB 179. 
































































iu x ) 
No 


acne aie acoeel 


drinks, must enjoy 

Sx occa Y chul oe 
onones 
pen} MA 01908 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


- 


csanetbancens 


AS'SEEN IN LOCAL CtuBsS 
R- & X-rated str a 
for bachelor, bi & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis: 


faction guaranteed. 
617-304-8694 


Attr M 27.sks Ms 2 vu me } 
& do same or more. sai 
disct fun. Bost apt. 
on ee eat wel- 
come. 30 


En 

















clean and di 
preto i poas. Bon 1127 






I 


In 









| 
| 


| i 


iy 


its 








Leather be nay 
with private 24hr 
For men,_ bd antes 


617-282-7196 for appt 





LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 








for si , 

or black female. Must be at- 
= clean & discreet. 0 
11 











eta WANT! 
Phone Sex calls 


VISA 





*s 
36 into enema’s and 
spanking seeks similar 
interested ote ty i Ex- 
letters 

sore Ba ed by 


Seams of spank 

















Sane WM w= spanking 
interest sks FS to share . 


no pressure 
197 258 Harvard St B'line 
02146 

Seek sincere M-F for total 
massage exchng Worc Area, 


photos, letters, 
381, Wilks MA 01590. 


OWMGT wou 
WF cat we 
(especially footbal) 





= 
3 





CIAL 
nny 


and is 
































serious, long-term rela 
GWM Tal aur 39 soehe raul 
Doctor 35+ to give pon tionship Sei aes onan 
complete physicalexampay- = piease. 8675. 
———- 
office setting. P.O. box 6181 way go Se MNS omen 
Boston, MA, 02114 far tte Os Soany. 
wore ee NEP wine Box 2688, Quincy MA 02260 
talking on “560” Party Lines. Sub attractive SWM slave 
Work from your home - re- eke black Semetates so Gar 
main Call for nate and have a B/D 
more info: 617-621-1436 tionship, Waltham. Box 2275 
JENNIFER'S Submissive WM, goodiook- 
; . ing, clean, 32, ipoting. to 
irport. ; FANTASY serve classy dominant 
Chris mssg. or woman 
nn te Where your be- 03651 (exp 11/08) 
come 
ANTE Submssv male 34 seeks F 
Ww D 312-787-4442 24+ for ay A 
CARPENTERS F arte ee savers 
. ory Elen Carpanioe . Se puipperss, —_Graintree MA 02184 
view or TV show with Karen. Also massages, 636-2461 SUPER 
617-497-4578 
~ “9 POLY ass SPANKING 
D matt or sing. to please you NEWSLETTER C 
R ES in the F way. | am nice panking Cor p 
i eeiiaeathenmaneemeneninieenaae and Adele. Please by ede tyr 
INTER-RACIAL gai Oe? omanes and fun! Send 
DA $5 for sample 
j a Sh ORR 
tronate Laciee end Men of at Wiouid you tie to own a male STANDS ORES T ARO 
races. Many NE slave? Fun Studio City. Ga 91614-0910 
a ag | ~ tree with this sub who would love 
=. ace to serve fantasies. Use gwesT Sassy 
Want to hear move? Write $30 1/2 hour Visa MC 
" 1 Snicage 
ag 0881 ‘8 1. 6026. 24 hours 303-972-3877 
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PASSION, LOVE, 
ROMANCE 


Award winning 2-5 min. 
Sensual Love Stories 
Adults only please. Toll Free 


1-900-LOVE YOU 
(568-3968) 
$2.95/1 min., $1.95 ea. min. after. — 


New Exciting 10-12 story cassette 
also available. 


Special Discount toall — 
1-900-LOVE YOU callers 


Great gift for men & women 


SLO nn VAD Le 
CONFESSIONS 


1-900-LOVE-GAB 
(568-3422) 
Only $1.95 each minute 
Stories change daily at 4 p.m. 
Mountain Standard ‘Time 
Adults Only Please 
Startling Confessions _. 
from Real Prisoners 








Meet new friends on 
Boston's newest gay gab 
line. And for the next week 
you can try us for FREE. 
Call for FREE detalis. Be 
18. Safe, 


anonymous. 


(617) 783-9009 


private, 














WOMEN'S 
NUMBERS 
1-900 
909-4600 


CALL NOW FOR THE REAL 
NAMES AND PHONE NUMBERS 
OF WOMEN WHO WANT 
TO MEET YOU! 


INSTANT ACTION 
REAL NAMES REAL NUMBERS 
CALL NOW! 


ist 45c amin 


6861 ‘02 H3GOLOO ‘OML NOILO3S "XINZOHd NOLSOS SHL 








1 « 550 * 1990 
THE NEW LINE 


ONLY 10¢ MINUTE 
20¢ FIRST MINUTE 
$1.°° 9 MINUTES 


1550: 


One On One 
Private 
Bisexual 
Action 


ONLY 
10° a. J 
MINUTE 3 


20° FIRST MINUTE 


ONLY $1 
FIRST 9 
MINUTES 


For Men 
18 & Older 





YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


€% 








TT 


alll I MMI i ] Hil iil on le Hh i i Hil i 
eas (00000 411 one < EIVICES: 


aaa | | HH WHT TT AMI iM it HH | Mh I HM fl : 
[ 8 i cml | Hl ii i Hk HA lll Wi HI Kh ll ll 
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THE UNIQUE ELECTRONIC 
SINGLES BULLETIN BOARD! 


DATE LINE 
—ULS.A. 


Meet interesting 
and attractive 
singles in your area. 


CALL NOW! 


———— =| (900) 646-DATE 


i 900 999 - 3 : 31 | ’ 4-900°646-3283* $2.00 1st Minute - 95¢ Ea. Add’l. 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMLINE - YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER. 95 CENTS PER MINUTE 
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SEXUAL 


DATE aaa | De 
900-409-4600 nn 
SIZZLINE 


| ADULT DATELINE! 
CALL Vey, PHONE SEX 


900-909-4600 igi 


Kandii...southem belle, redhead 
19 yrs old 





















































































































































PARTY 


LINE 


24 aOlelres: 


A DAY! 


6861 02 Y3GO190 ‘OML NOILOIS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOG 3HL 


Hazel eyes, 36DDD, black hair,... Mandy 
Boston babe, she'll ato og 


folele to persion 


Lady tee 


Jane...€uropean trained dominitrix, 





Ex-Marine, well-hung. ...Pete 
knows how to use it. 24 yrs. 


Christine. ..Pre-op, 368 (my own), well- 
endowed, sensous, 27 yrs. 


Group Conference / One On One 


Bulletin Board 
Accessible Nationwide / No Credit Card Needed 
Advuits Only 


Li ste n to Dorothy...From Kansas! Tall brunette, 
hay with acnooyl2t vis 


‘Outrageous ~ = iii ti te 
uncensored os tse PEs J =1 | | acpem am coed ou vegient calor pect 
confessions or 

confess your own 

secret. It’s Fun, 


Exciting & True! 

















* 


STRICTLY 
1550-9999 


GET iT ON 1TH P 








CONFESSIONS 


AMAZING BUT TRUE 
CONFESSIONS... 


Hear Amazing But True Confessions of Husbands, Wives, 
Doctors, Lawyers, People You Meet Every Day. : 
| ~=OR Unload Those Beas. Dark Secrets You've * Ate alteliare 
and Free Your Conscience. 


1-900-990-8900 


Record your own confession FREE 
Just Call 


VAPIBAK EK ss 
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req. 
honest. 





estar 617-397-92 
1 Pleasant St, 
128, Maiden 02148 


DATELINE 
U.S.A._ 


setae 
phone call away on 


“ear 













YOUR 
FINGERTIPS!!! 








. As ca i me 




























redit cai prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 
White Male seeks white 








WM, 30, seeks WF 18+Uus for 
erotic corresp. or phone sex. 
Discrete,no meeting. P.O. 
box 494, Holden MA 01520 





He KK HK HK HK 


(1-800-877-3239) 
Ext. 469 
LET US BLOW 
YOUR MIND!! 
Phone Fantasies 
AMX/Visa/MC. 
HK KK KKK 











7 HOTLINE : 


* Red Hot and : 
; Sticky Sweet . 





t 


407.7933 


: LIVE 


‘sid. 657- 1557 


o— «© © oe « 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


soe AO7-0109 
rete AGTH 














PHANTASY 
PHONE 
The voice of a royce 
Early bird special 
7:00 am - 8:30 am 
617-734-7668 
VISA/MC 
Prepay: 

The Standard 
P.O. Box 1112 


Brookline, MA 
02146 











SENSUOUS 


RAP 
with Dominant 
European Actress 





(201) 865-8325 











MC/VISA/AMEX 














THE BEST 
FANTASIES 
IN NEW 
ENGLAND 
ARE IN 
TEXASI 
1-800-RAW-SEXX 
(1-800-729-7399) 
Visa/AMEX/MC 
ANY TIME!! 


ARE YOU UP 
FOR IT?? 














Personable, 
\desirable, and 


GINGER'S 
JUICE LINE 
24 HR 


HOT LIP 


Service 


Chil NOW! 


1-916-757-1049 
All yd Credit 
Accepted 


ome 














» 











1-550-SEXX 


VAUToth ii d-) ei liam ie lomsr-lolam-leleiMaaliamem'Zelemaslel-)@ ol\-MaiMe) me) (olcl 











Interested in ASIAN 

| aHY] otbersingies?| | WOMEN! 
1.900.999 BAT agg omy 

ae sain Kailua-Kona, Hi 

| $2/1st min. & 95¢/min | (808) 325-7707 




















Classy English Ladies 
Talk Dirty to You!! 
Dial only if you can handle it. 


1-900-988-0088 


$1 per min. $2 first min. 


























a07 é 
OF » DALLAS 


Texas’ most excusive telepbome fantasy service. "We're wot for everyoue. 





(214) 503-0975 $25.00 for 20 minutes. 
"Discreet billing” 





(508) 430-1053 























































PS Bes ae 
| mptibones 4 |617-738-7570 
tmailboxes | |°17 9% 
available i 
VERNON'S ; — Ss 
secures) | r= 
ee iscriminati 
_[gaipcrna | |. cco 
i heels to size 1 4ww. ' 
i Hig a 4 _ Dominant 
Bees pdt i nes a 
poms. Mowry ' aila 
¥ Fraulog.or sop by & | $20 
i s6@ US SOON. ' ‘MC/VISA 
H Waltham, MA 02164 : 
an cs soe cee oe oe oe os om ad 
CHASTISED 
ENGLISH GIRLS 
They've been bad and 


they're paying for it!!! 
1-900-990-5233 


$1 per minute + $2 First Minute 


cag 7 

















tity, 





i 
nti wu 


ps 
i ml Ms 
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i came nome early 


from work. | quess 
asn t expecting me 
id she was sitting 
yINone. She was 
Dlouse were 
Alam ara mUselae) 
up somewnhere 
Take) | 


4 


made me go for her in 


1 i alam = 216] (010) 00 NEE proto 06101016) 


Calls cost 20 ce fort nirst minute and 10 cents for each minute 
thereafter i must be 18 years of age to call. Call 24 hours 


rn 
'@) Ai am 8), 
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Boston’s Best Men's Conversation Line 


1-550-iNDULGE- 


t, Hard & — Leather Line — Men's Conversation Line 


©)1-550-TEAM 


The All Male Jock's Line - Team Work Wins! 
































23? aes 
1) Osa (| 

ALet’s Talk i 
Let's Talk 


617-494-0008 


To Listen°& Respond for Free 


617-577-8870 


Subscriber Information 
Gay Audio Personals 


OFT IEIE daleeltiilice 


Leather/Bondage 


Fetishes 


24 hours a day 





SINGLE 


if WOMEN 








3 | ||Afpeorle pw er | Pi 1 ; 
r innermost secrets, : e ou mura or 
most bizarre encounters. 


|| | relationship with a 

Secrets that just 4a/ to be || | Quality person? 

told! Pa Leave a message - 
| FREE! = 








call 
1-900-999-7 100 


vies eecsoan Se 





-|1 $2. fiest min./$1 ea. add? 
































1-550-SWAP 


Boston's Hottest Couples & Swingers Lines 


1-550-WHIP 


Bostan’s Newest Bondage Line Men & Women 


ry THE 





if 
You're 
Man 
Enough 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


1-550-VENUS 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


1-550-9057 


For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL 
Courtesy Line 617-494-0251 


Lay) ‘yi 


a Wy 
hi 
2 


Pyery 
hy 


VA 














lf You've Got To Tell Someone... 


..TELEFRIEND 
1-550-8000 


(non-sexual) 


10¢ PER MINUTE/ 20¢ FIRST MINUTE 
YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 














550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min.,9 min. $1. 








SINGLE? 


Call the 


DATE 
CONNECTION 


.* Voice personal ads 
of people who 
‘want to meet you! 


+. Ads in your area. 
* Quality people 


1-900-860-9042 


$2 1st min/$1 ea. add'l. min. 



























































ua 
45S ice 
A CHER 





























—_ ae 
INTE NHA 


CALL 1-900-990-8900 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 


18+ PLEASE (24 HRS. 




















WOM. EN! 


Single? 


Ss Looking for a - 
acl | serious relationship | 
. with a quality person? . 


Try talking personal ads. || 
FREE! 

NATIONWIDE! 
1-702-333-3663. 














1-550-1880 


(NON-SEXUAL) 


10¢ Per Minute 20¢:The First Minute 































Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 





fmunute and 10 cents for each munute thereafter. Call 24 hours. Charge 
appears discreetly on your phone bill. (Call us now.) 








THE LOVE LINE 


Non-Sexual) 





1-550-LOVE 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
_ MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 





DATE-A-LINE 


Dating Line 
(Non-Sexual) 





1-550-O0000 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 

















2 30 


T “550- 0333 


ae 
(Non-Sexual) 





ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 





6861 ‘02 H3EOLDO ‘OML NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 





Bondage 
& 


_ Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 

you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 

. cents for each minute thereafter. You 

must be 18 years of age to participate. 
Re Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 


i Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill 














* exhibitionism 


171-550-4000 











THE GAY B&D LINE 


if you like it rough 











_— TTHE 


GAY 


PARTYLINE 


1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 












ONLY 1 ay pe i 
BE 18 OR OLDER 





SS-INTER-AC TI 


be VEN ONL) 
sation & Dating 


12350-6969 








All dressed up 
and nowbere to. go? 


related issues. You must be 18 


years of age to . Calls 
cost 20 cents for the minute 
and 10 cents for each minute 


thereafter. Call 1-550-8887. 
24 hours. 









62 


























1¢550e¢TVTS 
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ATi 
BRAINS AND BEAUTY: 


ABLE OUTCALLS. 
617-547-7076. 


Sp Mesut! bromene 





























Call 617-592-3518 for out- 569-3857 
calls. with Tina. Busty, pa 
. Ambiance and 

uGhASSY BRUNETTE, — Mawre,ovey lady Oueal 
gentiemen for enchanted 617-437-6747 
serine 7 5166656 SCT awalk onthe, 
Clean classy and comforting Complete feminisation 
young. woman avatable to training 413-781-1660 
escort in cozy sur Tall, handsome 
For consultation =i 30 year old male. Dis- 
917-247-9080 cretion mod: Women 
would like ane nadates ae few die; = - “ 

verity. 617-781-4147 ‘ Big. Black. 

A DUNGEON MASTER ' 
sessions for men by 068-7109 
yy hare THE COUNTESS 


282- 7196 Ma Man to Man 





very verifiable info. 
Box 117, 372 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brookline 02146 


E attractive, biond, 
sz-6 available for verf outcalt 
only 479-0765 


— mas: y muscular 
podybidr” Videos, 
Svout one 617-643-7637 











number and photo for more 
info to Suite 323 89 Mass 
Ave Boston ma 02115 


Mustbe afr & rekable. Great 


$. Exctusive service. No exp 
ok. 617-737-0010 


Oe ladies! z° 


Ree Rio (36 24 36). — 
blonde, “ppg tow ) and 
ot 











THE DEN 
Mistress Rachel & Mistress 
Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-8885 


Therapy massage. Relax, 
. look , non- 

sexual 547-8672 

Tina 19 year old Greek 


ess for men. And Tony 22 
ar Old for ladies only. 
verified. 











TOP MAN 
Handsome GWM _ body- 
builder =. escort. Out 
426-6248 Dscrt Clean Fun 








“VERY mE 
WM » escort 
3664249 In) yout 2 





gorgeous 
slim yet curvy discrete 
Heather 61 7-848-6645 





WM, 31, for women = 
age. Sexy letters, 
eegee. fantasies? . "Sox 














Fresh hot, pre-op tr f 

Monica, garters, nylons. Wm musc. Patrick Swayze 
outcalll -247- lookalike will escort women 

pee a 

fantasies } : ! Tall, sunning 

let's play dress-up. . Mid-S0's. Ferean- 

617-247. , Kathryn ality Plus! 617-523-3093 

relaxir message “um yor Gocrete 
man, 3 
night ok 617 -489-07 Heather 617-845-6645 























Air cond. Di 
Kevin. Hot irish boy 
for escort. Discreet. 

617-522-7413 











617-236-1781 


Pretty escort with a great 
body is waiting for your cail. 
\'m capable and experienced 
to handle all your needs. 
This lady's waiting. 
617-254-7960 


Sensuous male massage by 
handsome muscular escort 
Call Greg at 254-2293 


SHERRY 
Beautiful busty coed who 
loves her work. 723-2899 
Friendly & discreet 


TRULEY DIFFERENT 
Slender, soft voiced, curvy 
college girl, wishes to meet a 
gentieman of high stan- 
dards. Piease call 
617-277-6734 
(Incalis. Don't give up) 

Stim looking inte! gir! 


outcall escort ter Bos- 
ton area 617 -9090 























Smooth, wit- WM, col- 
bdybidr, will show you a 
raime GUY 617-789-6085 








seinem 





Breakers 


oceke ad 
verifiable outcalls only 


epee 
Sicilian 
Beauties 











Will fulfill 
your 
fantasies 


*Cross- 
Dressing 


SD Oleiiiiimiares 


Verifiable 
outcalls 
only 


24 hour 
service 


617-576-9765) 



























































Fair ] [escort 
Maidens Your first stop LEE ANN 
of Boston peel : 
ioucand iat ong ones, 
home, office or hotel. oe _ 
617-437-6262 atrectve escort. 
All calls veritied 
oo 617-643-0776 
Body Dream | | Selective 
builder, | =S¢oR's Girls Escort 
CT! | beautiful Girts| | asc. i ed 
. = call 
1 800-902-6910 " 
Must be pes: only hore command 617-5 coun 
































(617) 277-6605 



























“990-2244 


THE SWINGERS LINE 


FAiL #oy! 
mm OU 4-F 







































617-267-3420 


\__siers J 3 


Ne 


ESCORT 

SERVICE 

617-266-4443 
CREDIT 
CARDS 


CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 























S 


O 





A ey 


















‘Gi fejtre 
Nine 








617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 
z= = 











COMING 
ATTRACTION 


RATED DD 
Elegant 
blonde beauty 


with sizzling 
reviews. 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 


(617) 576-9739 





























We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically buitt 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
husinessman 
clientele. 


+r 


gira 


Work for Boston's 
most trusted 


AN 


Nf 
Vi+ 


shone) 


5 
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aa) 
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rr 
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an) 
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an 
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a) 
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DISCRIWN 


Ga 
Ww a. 


THE 


JR 
(24 Hrs) 


For 





agency. 
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AX 


Bey, 


FALE 
fi G4 
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(617)353-0917 
Vertiable outcails only 





& 


Fins Awall 


617-499-7765. 










‘Travel © Cape, 8J, HH, ME 


@ 2%bme > 


Male 
© Nomen only S 


Sesgege” 
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Hil Tw 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Corrina's 


| OO) ot ee , 
sole. Silhouctte 


RYU ie EL) Sexy 
: Javailable Sensuous 
R’ | oe : Seductive 
aoe | . ‘ n air Ss Always Discreet 


ID ENTRE lit fidential [ase 
e are CONnMNGCHtia 3 (e} $a 
| PET bret 


and discreet. 


NOUS ADS I : Outcalls Only 
-<O00 PM | ON : Ht Reliable with prompt service 24 Hours 
oT 


-800-902-2919 


DNESDAYS _ ||Biggeaee 


Servine all of MA , NH,RI 


6861 ‘02 H3GOLDO ‘OM1L NOILOAS *XINJOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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‘SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 








‘ 





— 


BR Maite. ay EN Re ay aR 








: BOSTON AFTER DARK 
ART Ss, ! 
| ENTERTAINMENT 
| = 7.N my Bl ey 


‘Romeo and Juliet’: 
acelianciie mie) s— 


Ne eM MT OA mM 












@ CABARET 
| Eartha Kitt: 
Purr-fect grace 


THEATER 


Trinity Rep: 
sleler-| a a el-1e]] at— 


cee PS a amass 
S TO BALLET CONE Na 4 . 


DEVON CARNEY AND DIERDRE MYLES IN “ROMEO AND JULIET’; PHOTO BY JAYE A, P 
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DAYS 


A WEEK 








by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 


CATHY MAIER/BEMF EARLY MUSIC SERIES 





k RIDAY 





FILM. Fat Man and Littlé Boy». 
(Copley Place, Circle, suburbs), the." 
latest film from Roland Joffe; is: the 
story of the men involved in the”? 
making of the atomic bomb during 
World War II. Paul Newman stars as 
Major General Leslie Gro 
Dwight Schultz plays J. R 
Oppenheimer. The cast alspi 
Bonnie Bedelia, Natasha R 
John Cusack, and Lauya Digits 
Apartment Zero (Nickelode 
Martin Donovan’s psychological 
thriller about a man (Golin’ Firth) 
who suspects his-hew roomtriate 2 
(Hart Bochner) may bé up to.no 
good. And Next of Kin (Cinema 57, 
Allston, suburbs)'stars Patrick ~~ 
Swayze as an Appalachian cop who 
goes to Chicago to avenge his 
brother’s murder. Liam Neeson and 
Bill Paxton co-star; John Irvin directs. 
The recent headlines from the 
German Democratic Republic remind 
us that there’s more tothe other ' 
Germany than gymnastics and 
housing projects and Katarina Witt. 
Filmmaking, for example. A new 
wave of sorts has been struggling for 
existence over the past decade, 





and sometimes it's necessary i you're 
going to get the seats you want — | 
are some events you hago consider 





agencies jouh Sieanbes 
that they charge @ handling ot 
don't say we cid’ wam you ag ie 


foaee teem capris Sasi 
po through October at cat 


aod Guew and deibgesstiniaibiatii 
October 24 and 25 at the Paradise: call 


254-2052. 

Oriving Miss Daisy, October 24 to 29 at 
the Colonial Theatre: call 497-1118. 
Shawn Colvin, October 27 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 787-8000. 
Marthe Graham Dance Company, 
Cea eT 0 a5 Go eny Cae ae 
787-8000. . 
Mercedes Sosa, November "5 at 
Symphony Hail: call 661-1252. x : 
Yuri Temirkanov, November 8 to 11, And 
14, conducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: call 266-7575. 

The Buzzcocks, November 9 at Citi: call 
787-8000. 

Joan Baez, November 14 at the Opera 
House: Cal TEDSEO 








beginning with Solo Sunny (1979), 
Konrad Wolf's sad, sexy, jazzy tale of 
a pop singer trying to hit the East 
German equivalent of the big time. 
It’s a sleek allegory of individuality 
versus conformity, and Wolf's 
sympathy is poignantly with the 
hard-pressed Sunny. Solo Sunny 
screens at the Harvard Film Archive 
“(24 Quincy Street, Cambridge):as the 
opening film of its “Films from the , 
German Democratic Republic” 
program. Call 495-4700. 

ART. “Prophets can indeed find 
honor in their own countries,” says 
Carole Friedman, the Somerville 
Museum’s director, of “Second-to 
None: Eight Award-winning 
Somerville Artists,” which just 
opened at the museum. The show 
features works by Karen Aqua, 
Maggi Brown, Jim Chiros, Rebecca 
Doughty, Martin Rippe, Marcella *»: 
Stasa, Elise Stockly, and Clara 

} Wainwright. The museum is at 1 


hours today are 2 to 5 p.m. Call 
666-9810. 

“Face to Face,” an exhibition of 90 
plaster masks made by guests from 
homeless facilities, is on view at the 
State Transportation Building, 10 
Park Plaza, Boston Atrium, second 
floor. Guests from the Shattuck 
Shelter, Long Island Shelter, and the 
Pine Street Inn, among other 
facilities, worked with persons from 
Milton Academy, Harvard Business 
School, and other organizations.to 
create molds of one another's faces. 
Meant to emphasize our basic 
similarities regardless of financial 
situations, the show has a second 
part — more masks, on display at the 
State House, the Cathedral Church 
of Saint Paul's, City Hall, or the 
Boston Public Library (locations 
change weekly). Call 524-7972. 
THEATER. What connection do the 
dinosaurs that lumbered around our 
planet a billion years ago have to 
Cold War beliefs and the tango? 
Plenty, in Dinosaur Duet, the 
double bill Victor Young and Julie 
Rochlin are presenting at Mobius 
Performing Group. As a child, Young 
became concerned with the 
extinction of the colossal creatures, 
and he began to ponder his own 
mortality during an era when science 
was perceived as the savior of the 
human race. His Short History of the 
Late Cretaceous Period and Early 
Childhood reflects those youthful 
doubts. Rochin’s The Sex Life of 
Dinosaurs is a multimedia study of 
sexuality, with “dinos doing the 
tango and humans pursuing their 
love rituals.” Mobius is at 354 
Congress Street, Boston. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. and tickets are $7. Call 
542-7416. 

Smart Girls on Parade, a new 
group “dedicated to creating a forum 
for women to experiment with and 





refine their craft in all aspects of 


Westwood Road, in Somerville, and «“ ’ 





SATURDAY: The Dmitri Pokrovsky Ensemble made a splash at Sarah 
Caldwell’s “Making Music Together” festival last year, delving into the - 
traditions of Russian village life and reaching as far back as 2000 years to revive 
Russia's folklore. Clad in typical village clothing, the troupe play. ancient 
instruments, creating a “living library” of the past. They're at Converse Hall in 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church. It’s presented by the Boston Early Music 
Festival ang! Exhibition. Call 262-0650. 
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SATURDAY: “Do we sing and dance and then they film us?” a New Guinea 
tribesman asks his friend in a scene from Joe Leahy’s Neighbours (1988). “No,” 
his friend responds, “it’s not that kind of a movie.” Indeed, this Robin 
Anderson/Bob Connolly film isn’t the standard National Geographic portrait of 
colorful native practices. It’s a tense record of the confrontation between old 
customs and modern greed. Despite its raw, cinéma-vérité feel, Joe Leahy’s 
Neighbours is a subtle parable of the insidiousness of progress — not the least 
of which is the filmmaking process itself. At the BF/VF. Call 536-1540. 
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PHILIN PHLASH 


SATURDAY: Look! Up in the sky over Boston Common! It’s a flying whale! But 
don’t panic, it’s a Greenpeace rally, with Boston's O Positive, ‘til tuesday, Ed’s 
Redeeming Qualities, the Walkers, and Figures on a Beach; WFNX’s Angela acts 
as MC. And the whale’s out to call attention to the expected slaughter of at least - 
400 of its fellows this year by Japanese whalers. Greenpeace wants to stop the 
mammalian massacre, and you can help. It starts at noon. Call 983-0300. 
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theater,” gets its wheels turning with 
Women and Funerals, a series of 
scenes, dances, and musical works 
meant to express both our anxieties 
about death and the impulse to deny 
such anxieties, It’s at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Kresge Theatre, 
Rehearsal Room A, 77 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge. Tickets are $5, 
or $3 for MIT students. Call 720-1573. 
MUSIC. Lots of activity in local 
clubs this weekend, though some of 
it can be sampled tonight only. In the 
one-shot category is a cross-cultural 
composer-performer — Josef 
Zawinul and his Syndicate at 
Nightstage, 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge. In the tomorrow-night- 
as-well category is saxophonist Jed 
Levy and guitarist Peter Leitch at 
the Willow, 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Call 497-8200 for 
Nightstage, 623-9874 for the Willow. 


Surv RDAY 





MUSIC. Laura Nyro left a mark on 
the ‘60s with songs like “Stoney 
End,” “Eli’s Comin’,” “And When I 
Die,” and “Stoned Soul Picnic,” 
which became hits for other artists. 
Her own LPs, like New York 
Tendaberry and Christmas and the 
Beads of Sweat, were gems of 
introspective songwriting. After 
taking most of the ‘70s off to raise 
her son Gil, Nyro’s back on the road. 
Her latest album, fecorded live in the 
summer of ‘88 at New York's Bottom 
Line (and called Laura Live at 
the Bottom Line), reprises the old 
hits and captures her.'80s writing — 
still rich and imagis ever, She 
performs at Berklee Perfortha’ 
Center (136 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston) with the same streamlined 
band that made the record. Call 
266-7455. 

ART. The Institute of Contemporary 
Art's “On the Passage of a Few 
People Through a Rather Brief 
Moment in Time: The Situationist 
International, 1957-1972” opened 
yesterday; it surveys the impact of 
the SI, a loosely affiliated group of 
European artists and writers. And in 
conjunction with the show, the ICA 
is hosting a day-long symposium 
moderated by Mark Francis, of Paris’ 
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Musée National d’Art Moderne, and 
Elisabeth Sussman, the ICA’s deputy 
director for programs. The 
proceedings start with coffee at 9:30 
a.m.; addresses begin at 10 and finish 
at 6 p.m. Participants include Greil 
Marcus, Thomas Levine, and Peter 
Wollen. The ICA is at 955 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Tickets are $6 if you're 
an ICA member, $8 if you're not. Call 
266-5152. 
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MUSIC. Two local favorites offer 
some interesting jazz choices this 
evening. At Brandeis’s Slosberg 
Recital Hall, in Waltham, saxophone 
great Ricky Ford leads the school's 
Jass Ensemble in Perspective in 
Blues, which includes the music of 
Duke Ellington, Jay McShann, and 
Mary Lou Williams. In town, at 
Cantares (15 Springfield Street, 
Cambridge), another artist who 
knows her history, vocalist Semenya 
McCord, does two sets with her 
quintet. Call 736-3331 for the 
Brandeis concert, 547-6300 for 
Cantares. 

The songs on the Waterboys’ last 
LP, Fisherman’s Blues, rubbed sea 
salt in the wounds of sadness. 
Aching stories of love, the band’s 
own changes, and a troubled world 
were spun around a traditional, 
Celtic-rooted sound anchored by 
guitar, piano, fiddle, mandolin, and 
bass — quite a departure from their 
three previous rock albums. 
Songwriter Mike Scott and crew 
begin a two-night stand at the 
Orpheum as part of their first US 
tour since they opened for U2 four 
years ago. Call 787-8000. 

OPERA. Everybody winds up dead 
in La forza del destino, Verdi's tale 
of accidental murder, 
unconsummated yearnings, 
concealed identity, and suicidal 
leaps, so the curtain has to fall. This 
select-orchestra performance is 
conducted by John Balme and 
presented by the AIDS Action 
Committee; curtain rises.at 8 p.m. at 
New England Conservatory’s Jordan 
Hall, at the corner of Gainsborough 
Street and Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tickets are $8, $15, and $25. 
Call 437-6200. 





ROGER FARRINGTON/ROCHEFORT AND ASSOCIATES 


MONDAY: The Best of Forbidden Broadway celebrates the fifth anniversary in 
Boston of Gerard Alessandrini’s long-running commercial theater spoof. Vegas 
glitzers like Robert Goulet (Bob Rogerson) and Jackie Mason (Jeff Lyons) get a 


be 








good lampooning. And watch out for the Les Misérables parody — it’s 
guaranteed to leave you convulsed and watery-eyed. Evita, La Cage aux folles, 


and Cabaret also get skewered in this special edition, at the Park Plaza’s Terrace 


Room. Call 357-8384. 
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MONDAY: Journalist/vacationer 


Calvin Trillin takes a breather from his 
romps to appear at the Boston Globe 
_ Book Festival, which runs through this 


Saturday. The festival also features 
Rolling Stone’s snide gadfly, PJ. 


O’Rourke (the 24th); Final Payments 


and Men and Angels author Mary 


Gordon (the 25th); Birdy author William 


Wharton (the 26th); Pulitzer Prize 
winner (The Making of the Atomic 


‘ Bomb) Richard Rhodes (the 27th); and 
Spenser creator Robert Parker, Globe 
writer Ellen Goodman, and politesse_ 
pro Judith Martin a/k/a Miss Manners 
(all on the 28th). It’s at the BPL’s Rabb 


Lecture Hall, and free except for the 


final day's luncheon at the Copley Plaza 


Ballroom, which costs $30. Cali 


929-2649. (Trillin also reads tomorrow as 
part of the Wordsworth Readings series 
at the Brattle Theatre. Call 354-5201.) 


TOM ECKERLE/TICKNOR & FIELDS 
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MUSIC. Bob Dylan's Oh Mercy is 
his best LP of the ‘80s. Let’s hope 
he'll play a few songs from it when 
he starts a three-night stand tonight 
at the Opera House, an unusually 
small venue for ol’ Zimmy. Yes, 
Saturday Night Live bandleader G.E. 
Smith is still playing lead guitar. The 
Opera House is at 539 Washington 
Street, Boston. Call 787-8000. 
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THEATER. Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer 
Prize winner Driving Miss Daisy 
returns to Boston with Julie Harris as 
the aging Southern Jewish woman 
and Brock Peters as her chauffeur. 
It’s at the Colonial Theatre, 106 
Boylston Street. Curtain tonight is at 
8, and tickets are $25 to $37.50. Call 
426-9366. (And see preview on page 
11.) ; 

MUSIC. His activities as a record 
producer (for his Windham Hill 
subsidiary, Hip Pocket) keep Andy 
Narell off the road, but he does 
venture forth every now and then to 
show us how he turned the steel 
drum into a jazz instrument. His 
previous visit to Nightstage was a 
spirited affair, and his return tonight 
should be no different — he'll have 
his longtime band in tow (including 
guitarist Steve Erquiaga), and music 
from their new LP, Little Secrets. 
Nightstage is at 823 Main Street, 
Cambridge; call 497-8200. 


Woon ESDAY 





THEATER. First Tyne Daly (Lacey, 
of Cagney and Lacey) did a stint in 
the musical Gypsy. Now Sharon 
Gless (Cagney) is at StageWest, in 
Springfield, but she probably won't 
get a chance to blast her pipes in this 
star-studded production of Lillian 
Hellman’s romantic thriller, Watch 
on the Rhine. She's one of the 
highlights of the cast, which also 
includes Kim Hunter (A Streetcar 
Named Desire). StageWest is at 1 
Columbus Center, Springfield. 
Curtain is at 7:30 tonight and tickets 
are 14 to $27. Call (413) 781-2340. 
SALON. The Harvard Book Store’s 
Fall Cambridge Author Series 
continues with Mary Catherine 
Bateson, who reads from her new 
novel, Composing a Life (Atlantic 
Monthly). In it she delves into the 
lives and creative pursuits of four 
women. It starts at 7 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, near the 
book store, at 1151 Massachusetts 
Avenue. Right after the reading 
there's a book signing and reception 
at the book store. Call 338-1938. 
ART TALK. The personal 
friendship between Mary Cassatt 
and Edgar Degas has perhaps been 
pondered more than their artistic 
comradeship. Tonight, in conjunction 
with their current exhibition of Mary 
Cassatt color prints, the Museum of 
Fine Arts presents “Miss Cassatt and 








Monsieur Degas,” which features 
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speaker Gary Tinterow of the 
Metropolitan Museum, who explores 
the impact of each artist's work on 
the creative output of the other. It 
starts at 8 p.m., and tickets are $7.50. 
The MFA’s at 465 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston; call 267-9300. 
MUSIC. Scullers, the new jazz club 
in the Plaza Suites Hotel (at the 
intersection of the Mass Pike and 
Storrow Drive), begins a three-night 
Latin festival this evening when the 
Mili Bermejo Quarteto Nuevo play 
their Brazilian sounds. Call 783-0090. 

Mark Ribot belongs to a new 
breed of guitar hero — quiet, with a 
precise sense of time and place, an 
ultra-flexible player who can bebop 
with the Jazz Passengers, fake jazz 
with the Lounge Lizards, ply pop 
with Elvis Costello, and twist along 
with Tom Waits’s hip angularities. 
But when he solos, watch out. His 
tone’s sharp and intense, his 
phrasing abrupt and insistent, and 
his course unpredictable. Tonight he 
brings his band, the Rootless 
Cosmopolitans, to the Western 
Front’s “Knitting Factory Goes to 
Cambridge” Festival for shows at 9 
and 11 p.m. The Western Front is at 
343 Western Avenue, Cambridge; 
call 492-7772. 
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THEATER. The relationships 
among a wise daughter, her brainy 
mother, and her eccentric 
grandmother forms the basis of 
Eleemosynary, Lee Blessing’s play, 
which enjoyed good reviews in its 
recent Off Broadway run. It’s at the 
Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville. Curtain is at 8 p.m. and 
tickets are $6. Call 623-5510. 
MUSIC. We've had several first- 
time visits to these parts by jazz 
greats in recent months, but it’s safe 
to say that none has been more 
eagerly awaited than the local debut 
of Shirley Horn, the DC-based 
singer-pianist who has been an 
underground legend for a quarter- 
century. With her longtime trio of 
bassist Charles Ables and drummer 
Steve Williams, Horn tends to make 
every interpretation definitive. She is 
at the Regattabar (in the Charles 
Hotel, Cambridge), beginning 
tonight, for three evenings of 
nonpareil jazz. Call 876-7777. 


K RIDAY 





MUSIC. They used to call Billy 
Bragg “that big-nosed bastard from 
Barking,” a sobriquet doubtlessly 
inspired by his politics as much as by 
his proboscis. His writing has 
become more personal through the 
‘80s, but he’s still a man who'll sing 
for a cause. Tonight it's world peace, 
as Bragg and Soviet performer 
Alexander Gradsky headline a 
benefit for the US Peace Council at 
Brandeis University’s Shapiro Gym, 
South Street, Waltham. Tickets for 
the 7:30 show are available through 
the Brandeis Student Events Office, 
Ticketron, and Strawberries Records. 
Call 736-4750. 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 











SYDNEY TAYLOR/SUB POP RECORDS 
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TUESDAY: Denounced by many as the most repulsive movie ever made, Pier 
Paolo Pasolini’s Salo o le 120 giornate di Sodoma (“Salo, or The 120 Days of 
Sodom,” 1975) is certainly one of the most pessimistic. An adaptation of the 
Marquis de Sade’s unreadable classic of debauchery, Salo takes place in the 
waning days of Italian Fascism, relentlessly depicting the sexual degradation of 
a group of young hostages at the hands of three crapulous potentates. Pasolini 
keeps us alienated from the proceedings, as are the participants; the film is a 
document of outrage unameliorated by voyeuristic or dramatic enjoyment but 
achieving even at its most horrific a stunned, tragic beauty. At the Institute of 
Contemporary Art. Call 266-5152. 
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WEDNESDAY: Any list of the 
most challenging, and 
consistently satisfying, jazz stars 
to emerge in the ‘80s has to 
include trombonist Steve Turre — 
he of the Saturday Night Live gig, 
the ponytail, the sea shells, and 
(most important) the magnificent 
sliphorn. Turre arrives at 
Cantares tonight for two evenings, 
with a stellar rhythm crew of 
pianist Mulgrew Miller (another 
of the decade’s best newcomers), 
bassist Charnette Moffett, and 
drummer Tony Reedus. The 
music begins at 8:30 each night. 
Call 546-6300. 
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THURSDAY: It’s being touted as “the trendiest show of the month,” and indeed 
it may be, but that doesn’t take anything away from Mudhoney’s squall of 
sound. The band is part of the burgeoning Seattle underground pop scene 
(which also includes the Walkabouts, who'll likewise be passing this way soon) 
and has a new LP on the indie label fiercely committed to chronicling it — 
Subpop. Mudhoney and openers the Fluid perform at Man Ray, in Cambridge. 
Call 864-0400. 





























FUTURE 


PERFECT 





The London-based Chilingirian String Quartet will 
perform Haydn, Bartok, and Schubert in a free concert at 
MIT’s Kresge Auditorium on November 17. Formed in 
1971 by the Amadeus Quartet’s Sigmund Nissel, the 
Chilingirian’s recording of the six Mozart quartets 
dedicated to Haydn was voted Best String Quartet by 
Gramophone magazine. Call 253-9800 or 253-2906. 





ARTHUR ELGORT/SIRE RECORDS 


Blondie broke up. Then Deborah Harry, the band’s 
frontwoman, went Koo-Koo. Nothing serious. It was her 
way of loosening up, getting back in the dance. She 
disappeared when her husband, Blondie mastermind 
Chris Stein, fell ill, then resurfaced again two years ago 
as a Rockbird. The LP peaked at 31 on the charts but still 
seemed to do little for Harry's solo career. Now she’s Def, 
Dumb & Blonde, with the single “I Want That Man” 
chewing up the alternative charts. On November 1, she'll 
bring her twist and shout to the Channel. Call 451-1905. 
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The Boston Jewish Film Festival will run from 
November 9 to 16 at the Museum of Fine Arts and 
Loews Copley Place, beginning with The Summer 
of Aviya, the award-winning Israeli film about the 
‘tenuous bonds between an unstable mother and 

her davighter living in a small village in 1951, . 

“Aetkels/producer/sereénwritér Gila Almagor, who 

“stars as the mother (and who wrote the:book the 
film is based on), will be present. Other highlights 
among the 19 films are Axel Corti’s trilogy Where 
To and Back, screened in its entirety in-Boston for 

_ the first time, and a closing-night bill featuring 





East and West, a silent comedy with live klezmer 
playing forming the soundtrack, Call 267-9300, 





extension 306. 


NE X T WEEKEN D 
The Innocence Mission 


wo parts light to one part shadow, the Innocence Mission mix up the floating world 

of Brit wisps like the Cocteau Twins with a few suggestively down-home touches 
from their very American roots. On their homonynous debut on A&M Records, 
singer-songwriter Karen Peris belies the image of Albion faerie land almost immediately with 
aclear, strong voice that keeps breaking free from breathy. Reminiscent of Maria McKee, her 
straightforward soaring gives substance to ringing chords and echoes that could otherwise be 
too preciously delicate. 

This young quartet, whose seven-year history began in a Lancaster (Pennsylvania) high 
school, are most aware of their British influences — from the Cocteaus back to the Beatles — 
but admit that they are not, like their heroes, city kids. “Lancaster's a small town with a lot 
of farmland, very green and rolling,” says Karen Peris, who shares songwriting with her 
husband, guitarist Don. Philadelphia, the nearest real city, gave them their first audience and 
perhaps the slight country overtones that strengthen their otherwise dreamy sound. Says 
Peris, “There's a really strong traditional music base — rockabilly and R&B.” 

Rooted in her own time and place, Peris sings of family and the Catholic faith that binds 
the band. “Curious” could be any clan's dinner-table inquisition of a member's future mate; 
“Mercy” tells of a personal, loving, and welcoming God. Sometimes she does drift into the 
fantastic, recalling Kate Bush in her narrative, crystalline upper range, if not yet in depth. An 
avowed fan of Bush, Peris acknowledges that she may also be mining the same sources, the 
detailed narrative fiction of the 19th and early 20th century. 

“1 read a lot,” she-says, “and that inspires me and puts pictures in my head. I just finished 
Bleak House and | enjoy E.M. Forster. Virginia Woolf is someone | just discovered. For some 
reason I can relate to the characters more in older writings. Maybe it’s the importance of 
family and religion, qualities that are lost today. 

“In very practical ways, the four ofus are all very close to our families. | like writing about 
everyday family situations and faith, which is something I need in my life for a lot of reasons 
— for comfort, for one thing.” 

Ultimately the Innocence Mission do bring their music back home. From the name, which 
suggests their Catholicism and of which Peris says, “I think of it as a place of shelter, an old, 
comfortable house somewhere,” to their quiet resolutions, this is not a band of angry young 
wild things. 

The Innocence Mission play at T.T. the Bear’s on October 27, opening for the Verlaines. 
Call 492-0082. 














— Clea Simon 














STATE 
OF THE 


ART 


“A Day 
Without Art” 


n December 1 the lights 
-will go out in a number of 
‘New England galleries 


and museums, in a symbolic gesture 
meant to heighten awareness about 
AIDS and its crushing effect on the 
arts. So far, nearly 30 museums, 
including the Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Children’s Museum, the Addison 
Gallery of Américan Art, and the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
have committed themselves to “A 
Day Without Art: A National Day of 
Action and Mourning in Response to 
the AIDS Crisis.” Some spaces will be 
dark; others will provide community- 
outreach programs and shows of 
works tied to the subject of AIDS, to 
mark what has been designated AIDS 
Awareness Day by the World Health 
Organization. 

Organized by Visual AIDS/New 
England (a regional offshoot of the 
New York-based Visual AIDS group), 
“A Day Without Art” is coordinated 
by Dana¢riis-Hansen, of MIT's List 
Visual Arts Center. Long after the 
lights are switched back on, VA/NE 
will be working toward several goals: 
“the publication of a comprehensive 
resource guide for AIDS 
programming and information, an 
issue of Art New England devoted to 
the epidgmic, and coordination of 
exhibitions which deal with AIDS 
and its relationship to art.” To find 
out how you can participate, call 
253-4400. 














Drum and 
bass aces 


Let us now praise those bass and 
drum masters without whose 
anchoring grooves rock and roll 
would drift away in a pale sea of 
vocals and stray guitar riffs. Boston's 
Best Rhythm Section Competition 
has reached the finals stage. And on 
October 30, at the Channel, you can 
check out the 20 duos who've made it 
past the preliminary post. Call 
391-1417. 


Hoodoo-man 
blues 


Two weeks ago Fryin’ Jim Ryan, 
raconteur and Hoodoo Barbeque 
chef, led a walkout at the Beacon 
Street eatery after a disagreement 
with management. Suddenly the 
world was just a bit safer for cattle 
again. But last week Ryan was 
spotted back at the Rathskeller, the 
Kenmore Square home of the original 
Hoodoo, a-fixin’ to move back in. 
Ryan will start slinging his spatula at 
the rock-and-roll hangout again this 
week. Initially he'll be around only 
for dinner, striking fear in the hearts 
of livestock by preparing the sauce 
and chops that have won him 
recognition as one of America’s best 
rib burners. Bon appetit, Bossie. 

— AF 
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Don't cry for him, Argentina 


With Apartment Zero, Martin Donovan gets the last word 


by Peter Keough 
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Colin Firth as Adrian LeDuc in Apartment Zero: vanity as the key to political awareness 


he big screen’s glamor and tinsel 

! images may be diverting, but 

serious people dismiss such things 

as mere vanity. In Martin Donovan's 

Apartment Zero, however, vanity is the 
key to political awareness. 

Adrian (Colin Firth), an_ eccentric 
Buenos Aires cinephile, needs to take on 
a lodger to pay for his psychotic mother’s 
medical expenses. When brashly Ameri- 
can and attractive Jack (Hart Bochner) 
answers the ad, Adrian doesn’t need to 
ask any questions; he just notes the 
mystery man’s resemblance to the stills 
of Marlon Brando, James Dean, and 
Montgomery Clift cluttering his apart- 
ment and offers him the room. Jack 
charms everyone, until Adrian glimpses 
behind the vacant beauty of the 
stranger's face some of the brutal secrets 
of Argentina’s recent history. 

“There is a lot of Adrian in me,” Martin 
Donovan, the Argentine-born director, 
admits. “Movies have always been ter- 
ribly important in my life, but unlike 
Adrian, I have not allowed them to live 
my life for me.” 

If movies have not lived Donovan's 
life, they have been uncannily in- 
strumental in shaping it. As with Adrian, 


the make-believe of acting and film have 
lured him both into.and out of crushing 
political realities. His first encounter with 
the movies determined his future career; 
it also marked his first serious brush with 
authority — his parents. 

“I wanted to see a Visconti movie 
called Senso in Argentina,” he recalls. “I 
fell in love with the poster, Alida Valli — 
a beautiful actress. Farley Granger in an 
incredible uniform — very romantic. But 
| was 10; my parents said it is not a film 
for children. Our Polish housekeeper 
understood my need and took me to see 
it. That night I was in the doghouse, and 
in my despair I wrote a letter to Visconti. 
| addressed the letter to ‘Luchino Viscon- 
ti. Italy. Europe.’ And he got it. Not only 
did he get it; he replied. We started a 
correspondence that went on to the day 
he died.” 

In addition to initiating his lifelong 
correspondence with the great Italian 
director, Senso started Donovan's life- 
long obsession with acting and the 
cinema. He first turned his attentioh to 
the stage, debuting at the age of 14. He 
was a.brilliant success. “It was a terrible 
misfortune,” Donovan says. “When 
you're 14 and they call you a genius, you 


don’t know any better and you waste a 
lot of time thinking you're something 
special.” | 

Not everyone felt he was so special. 
Handsome Alfredo, Donovan's boyhood 
friend — and later the model for Jack in 
Apartment Zero — didn’t think much of 
his success. “When we were 9 or 10, | 
knew I wanted to go into the theater. He 
liked to dress up in military uniforms and 
kill us. Lined us up against the wall and 
gunned us down. If you refused to fall, 
he’d scream for his mother. And yet, for 
the Argentines, | was the strange one. He 
was perfectly all right. Later, when we 
were 16, he said, "You must admit you're 
rather peculiar. When you played cow- 
boys and Indians, you were really doing 
theater.’ ‘True,’ I said, ‘but I’ve won 
awards. You're still playing cowboys and 
Indians.’ He looked like he wanted to 
toss me off the balcony.” 

But Alfredo wasn’t alone in under- 
rating Donovan's talents — the Argen- 
tine theater community did as well. After 
his big stage hit, he was offered only 
trash and soap operas to play in. “I 
wouldn't bring myself to do them,” 
Donovan says. “I was a purist. So I wrote 
a play with a wonderful part for myself. 


“Without knowing it, I was writing 
about something that was bothering me, 
and that was that we in Argentina were 
living in a fool's paradise. Everywhere in 
South America there was torture and 
dictatorship, but we in Buenos Aires 
lived as if it were Paris. We felt we were 
unaffected by any of these terrible 
things. And so the play was about an 
upper-middle-class family in Buenos 
Aires who find themselves involved in a 
political situation they were totally un- 
prepared for. It was very amateurish, but 
the play opened outside Buenos Aires, 
and it was immediately acclaimed. As 
soon. as we tried to open it in the city, it 
was banned, I got hysterical. The Minis- 
try of the Interior said that the play did 
not agree with ‘the Argentine way of life.’ 
I said, ‘I am Argentine. I’m leaving.’ ”’ 

Partly from artistic vanity, partly from 
a need for artistic freedom, Donovan set 
off for England. Months later he was 
living in the subways — broke, starving, 
and desperate. At last he put aside his 
pride and pondered paying his old pen 
pal, Luchino Visconti, a call. He couldn’t 





Film 





bring himself to do it, but as a halfway 


‘measure he hitchhiked to Rome and 


hung around Cinecitta Studios. There 
Federico Fellini spotted him and cast him 
in Satyricon (1970). 

Thus began Donovan's life in the 
movies. But not only did his fit of vain 
petulance begin a new career for him, it 
also saved his life. His banned play 
proved prophetic; a virulent dictatorship 
would later take over in Argentina, one 
that granted power to a familiar face 
from his past. Alfredo was no longer 
playing cowboys and Indians. He had 
risen to the highest position in the 
Argentine military and had _ been 
responsible for countless covert killings, 
murdering several of Donovan’s friends. 
Undoubtedly Donovan would have been 
a victim also, had he remained. Exposed 
when the junta fell after the Falklands 
War, Alfredo was retired with full 
pension. He now lives in Argentina as 
the head of a multi-national corporation, 
waiting for the moment when his lethal 
good looks will again charm his ‘coun- 
trymen. . ns 

“The film is about longing,“‘ Donovan 
says. “Adrian and his neighbors are like 
Argentina. Their needs are not being 
filled, and along comes this gorgeous 
creature who is everything to everyone, 
the savior in his beautiful uniform — the 
military dictatorship. As a result, 30,000 


people die. | look at a picture of my 


second-grade class. There are 32 kids; 
today only seven are alive. That gives 
you a little indication of the magnitude. 
And so when I came ‘back to Buenos 
Aires to make this movie, me, the strange 
one,.with an American movie company 
and a million and a half dollars, it was a 
little bit of a triumph.” O 





Freedom trail 
Why Raul Ruiz left Chile 


by Gary Susman 


For more than 10 years, he has 

lived outside his native Chile. And 
for more than 20 years, he has written 
and directed films outside mainstream 
commercial cinema. 


F ilmmaker Raul Ruiz is an outsider. 


Ruiz, who is teaching an under- 
graduate filmmaking course at Harvard 
this semester, and who introduced a 
retrospective series of his films at the 
Harvard Film Archive last weekend, says 
he is not exactly an exile. He prefers the 
term “exot,” that is, someone who sees 
everything and everyone as exotic. When 
he first moved to Paris, in the mid “70s, he 
says he found the French language and 
culture exotic. But after he had lived 
there for some time, he began to find 
himself, a Chilean among Frenchmen, 
exotic. “And finally,” he says, “when | 
visited Chile again, I saw Chile as 
exotic.” 

This continually new perspective in- 
forms Ruiz’s 80-plus films. His movies are 
experiments that have explored the 
boundaries of every genre imaginable, 
from documentaries to children’s films to 
psychological thrillers. Each film has a 
unique visual style, from the Welles-style 
frontality of The Three Crowns of the 
Sailor (1982), to the vertiginous hand- 


held camera work of The Penal Colony 
(1971), to the hazy chiaroscuro of The 
Hypothesis of the Stolen Painting (1978). 

Paintings and literary works inspire 
many Ruiz movies. These films are not 
adaptations in the traditional sense, 
however. A book or a painting becomes a 
jumping-off point for a_ layered, 
philosophical meditation with relevance 
to modern concerns. For example, The 
Penal Colony, based loosely on Kafka’s 
short story about a penal colony with the 
ultimate execution machine, is an al- 
legory about a modern penal-colony- 
turned-dictatorship, which represents 
Latin America, according to Ruiz. 
Hypothesis, inspired by the works of 
19th-century French court painter Paul 
Delaroche, re-creates paintings as tab- 
leaux vivants to examine the way even 
officially sanctioned artistic images can 
hide controversial content. 

Ruiz is well aware of the threat to 
artistic freedom posed by the. current 
outcry over the content of officially 
sanctioned art. “I thought that America 
was the only country where artists 
financed by government money keep 
any of their independence. Now, it’s like 
any other country in the world,” he says. 
Having made many films funded by the 
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Ruiz directing: “Life is more allegorical than literal.” 


French government through French tele- 
vision, Ruiz knows all about the de- 
mands governments make on artists, 
though he says his outsider status has 
kept him unusually independent from 
government scrutiny. 

He adds that his own use of such 
techniques as allegory, fragmented nar- 
rative, and dream sequences is not an 
attempt to conceal political content from 
the censor’s eye. Rather it is an attempt to 
show that reality is more complex than 


the way literal, sequential narrative 
structures depict it. “Political situations 
are not literal. They are more com- 
plicated,” he says. “Life is more al- 
legorical than literal.” 

Ruiz held the opposite attitude when 
he started making films 23 years ago in 
Chile. His neo-realist dramas about life 
in the Santiago barrio, like the acclaimed 
Three Sad Tigers (1968), brought him to 
the attention of Allende’s Socialist Party, 

See RUIZ, page 19 











FAT MAN AND LITTLE BOY. 
Directed by Roland Joffe. Written by 
Bruce Robinson and Roland Joffe. With 
Paul Newman, Dwight Schultz, Bon- 
nie Bedelia, Natasha Richardson, John 
Cusack, Laura Dern, and John 
McGinley. At the Copley Place and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


y | ‘F ocus!”’, J. Robert Oppenheimer 


(Dwight Schultz) crows to his 
young team of Manhattan 
’ Project physicists throughout Fat Man 
and Little Boy. ‘We need to focus all 
these great minds dancing to different 
tunes with one ringmaster.” 

The real Oppenheimer’s efforts ended 
in the. ultimate feat of focusing:. the 
atomic bomb. Roland Joffe’s movie ver- 
sion is not quite as spectacular in its 
results. As that line suggests, Fat Man 
and Little Boy is not focused enough to 
avoid mixed metaphors in its dialogue, 
let alone find a coherent story or an 
illuminating insight into one of the most 
catastrophic events in the history of 
mankind, 

One of those stories, and the one the 
film ostensibly is telling, is the clash 
between Oppenheimer and_ Leslie 
Groves, the Army general in charge of 
the project. It’s a prototype tale of the 
military-industrial complex browbeating, 
seducing, and ultimately enslaving. tra- 
ditional, pristine scientific thought. 
Groves was a bureaucratic dreadnought, 
the quintessence of the military mind — 
he wasn’t just a product of the Pentagon, 
he built the place. Oppenheimer was a 
haughty, effete, brilliant egghead: cos- 
mopolitan, philosophical, fashionably 


Paul Newman and Dwight Schultz: attempting an epic confrontation bet 








Manhattan reject 


Fat Man is less than explosive 


by Peter Keough 


political, and hungry for fame and 
power, he was smug fodder for Groves’s 
will. 

This isn’t Joffe’s first attempt at an epic 
confrontation between personifications 
of historical forces. The Mission (1986) 
posed the struggle between religious 
idealism and political pragmatism that 
spawned the ravages of colonialism. Like 
Fat Man, it failed despite a first-rate cast 
(including Robert De Niro and Jeremy 
Irons) and the best of intentions. The 
problem is that Joffe has little concept of 
characterization or dramatic develop- 
ment. He is one of the few filmmakers 
who can reduce characters to stock 
figures and still have them seem vague 
and murky. 

As General Groves, a dogged Paul 
Newman moves as uncomfortably under 
the random clichés of his role as he does 
under the padding meant to make him 
look porky. Joffe isn’t sure whether he 
wants Groves to play a_ realpolitik 
practical hero or a red-baiting, pre-Joe 
McCarthy villain, so he has Newman 
alternate. In one scene, Groves argues 
convincingly that the bomb is needed to 
end the war; in another, he blithely 
discloses that the “big stick” of the bomb 
is meant for the Soviets, not the Germans 
or the Japanese. There’s no suggestion of 


hypocrisy, inner conflict, or moral de- 
velopment here: these are just gestures 
serving the superficial point of the 
moment. Despite Newman's vast pres- 
ence and his engaging Patton-like growl, 
this General Groves is still the cipher that 
Oppenheimer first labels him. 

Dwight Schultz, in his film debut, has a 
little more to work with. Oppenheimer 
does wrestle with a moral choice: should 
he sell his soul for a Nobel Prize? He was 
also, in real life, a man of vast depth and 
complications, immensely cultured, 
tragically flawed. But Joffe is capable of 
neither Faustian profundities nor histori- 
cal accuracy. This Oppenheimer shows 
his reckless side by driving fast in a 
yellow sports car; he demonstrates his 
cultivation by quoting John Donne and 
playing classical music on the phono- 
graph; he proves he’s political by jump- 
ing in the sack with his communist lover 
Natasha Richardson, who subsequently 
kills herself. 

The only other clue to an inner life for 
this enigmatic figure is his wife, who's 
played by Bonnie Bedelia. She shows up 
occasionally with a martini to make 
smart-ass remarks, until General Groves 
informs her that a womans place is in the 
home. Where she pretty much remains 
for the rest of the film. 


ween personifications of historical forces 





In lieu of genuine characters, drama, or 
narrative, Fat Man offers metaphoric 
baubles. Groves offering Oppenheimer 
the project while the two sit in a 
hangared B-17 with roaring engines (the 
tumult of war drowning out the voice of 
reason). Or émigré physicists, fugitives 
from fascism, rejecting the numbered IDs 
issued by the tightening Los Alamos 
security (the tyranny of World War Il 
replaced by the tyranny of the Cold War). 

More meretricious is the invention of 
three fictional characters to carry the 
moral conscience of the film. John 
Cusack plays “Michael Merriman,” a 
Chicago boy not much different in 
sensibility from his ballplayer in Eight 
Men Out; he provides sporadic voice- 
over narration, ingenuous outrage, ro- 
mance with nurse Laura Dern, or grisly 
radiation burns as needed. Cusack is 
outdone in gratuitousness only by John 
C. McGinley as a fictional physician who 
spends the entire movie with a chim- 
panzee around his neck but who, for 
some reason, is the one who confronts 
Oppenheimer with the climactic line: 
“Stop playing God: you’re no good at it, 
and besides, the position is taken.” 

Like Oppenheimer, Roland Joffe has 
found himself in the godlike position of 
cinematic conscience, and he does the job 
even worse than the physicist, who was 
at-least able to focus his vision into 
something that worked. Perhaps that’s 
why the position is Joffe’s: if someone 
did create a genuine glimpse into the 
horrors Joffe has dabbled in, it would be 
as unbearable to look at as was the star 
that Oppenheimer brought down to the 
Los Alamos sands. 0 















































ANSAS CITY — Fission — one of 
K the processes by which matter is 

made energy — is at the heart of 
Fat Man and Little Boy, Roland Joffe’s 
version of the making of the A-bomb. 
But the film is also about the more 
mysterious process by which human 
beings are made into metaphors — by 
history, and by movies. 

History’ made Hitler, Stalin, and 
Eichmann into personifications of the 
forces that laid waste to 60 million lives 
in World. War II. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
and General Leslie R. Groves, the two 
men responsible for the two whimsi- 
cally nicknamed nuclear devices (the 
bombs were code-named “Fat Man” and 
“Little Boy,” at first to cause the enemy 
to confuse them with Churchill and 
Roosevelt, later to correspond with their 
sinister shapes) somehow got passed up 
and are largely forgotten. Joffe hopes 
that cinema will make up for history’s 
oversight, an intention much on the 
mind of Dwight Schultz and Paul 
Newman, who play Oppenheimer and 
Groves in the film. 

“The bomb was created by everyone,” 
muses Schultz, who portrays the 
cerebral Oppenheimer. “It was a collec- 
tive thing. Robert Oppenheimer was a 
symbol for it. If it hadn’t been him, it 
would have been someone else. There 
were 60 million dead in the world. You 
can’t absorb the carnage of 60 million 
people, so you have to objectify it. And 
so, as we do in religion, we have these 
people who die for everyone: sacrificial 
lambs. They are created by us collective- 
ly. And if the thing they represent is 


Eggheads over easy 
Playing Oppenheimer, General Groves 


by Peter Keough 


horrific, then, as Jung would say, we 
bury them in our collective unconscious. 
We say, thank you very much for 
accepting this, now die.” 

Thus, Schultz reasons, Oppenheimer 
has been more or less lost in obscurity. 
He hopes Fat Man and Little Boy will 
not restore him as a metaphor but will 
re-create his humanity. “When you look 
at Oppenheimer, look at him as a man, 
as if he were you, don’t look at him as if 
he were a genius. As a human being 
with flaws yet who managed to bring a 
star down to the planet.” 

Paradoxically, in order to render 
Oppenheimer as more human, the film 
has made him. less distinctive and 
individual. “He is more _ generic,” 
Schultz admits. “I wanted to im- 
personate Oppenheimer. I told Joffe 
this, and he said that the film was not 
going to be a facsimile. It’s an examina- 
tion of the dilemma, but it’s not going to 
be a reproduction. 

“Still unconvinced, I went out and got 
all the film of Oppenheimer, his lec- 
tures. There was a delicacy to his voice, a 
sort of affectedness that was contem- 
porary with figures like Roosevelt. He 
could speak a great -deal and say — 
nothing. In fact, he sounded a great deal 
like Mr. Rogers.” 


“Groves was the _least-heralded 
character to come out of World War II,” 
says Newman about his curmudgeonly 
and willful character. “And yet if you 
look at the historical significance of 
what he did, he’s probably the most 
important. He was of course one of the 
most secret, too. There was Patton and 
Eisenhower and MacArthur, who were 
already glamorized and already made 
stars. We only have room for so many 
stars, so by the time Groves emerged, 
he’d been kept under wraps for too long. 
He was also abrasive and cocky and put 
people off.” 

To grant Groves the star status denied 
him by history, Hollywood has New- 
man, a film star, portray him. “I’d seen 
quite a bit of film on Groves,” Newman 
says, referring to the research he had 
done on the portrayal. “Documentaries 
and testimony he gave. And The Mak- 
ing of the Atomic Bomb was an 
extraordinary book, though I under- 
stood only one-half of one percent of the 
physics. And I wore this padding, which 
the director thought was a good idea — 
they say the average powerhouse ex- 
ecutive is over six feet and weighs 180 
pounds, that size and weight have 
something to do with your own sense of 
self worth. I think to an extent that’s 


true.” 

But Newman had more immediate 
experience to prepare him for a film 
about the atomic bomb. He was serving 
in the Navy in the Pacific when the 
bombs went off in 1945. “There was 
some discrepancy whether we were 75 
miles or 200 miles off the coast. It was 
pretty spotty what we got — just that 
there had been a big explosive device 
and the war was over. It’s funny, I was in 
the war and I didn’t have .. . it was just 
a war and I have no idea what it was 
about.” 

He has since made up for that lack of 
awareness. He is a director of the Center 
for Defense Information, a group of 
retired military officers who keep an eye 
on the Pentagon. “It’s almost impossible 
to get a body of information to the 
American people,” he says. “The gov- 
ernment can saturate the airwaves with 
ease- and credibility and with any 
number of stars they can drag up from 
the Defense Department. I don’t see any 
reason for the arsenal we have today. I 
think Star Wars is the biggest hoax 
perpetrated on the American people 
since the bomber gap and the missile 
gap and the window of vulnerability.” 

Indeed, Newman sounds less like a 
movie star portraying a political figure 
(as he does also in the soon-to-be- 
released Blaze) than like a movie star 
about to become one. Does he have any 
plans in that direction? 

Newman laughs. “Well, that would 
indicate I have a plan of any kind. I don’t 
want this discussion to indicate that it’s a 
substitute for actual thought.” oO 
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Leading questions 


or, Where have you gone, Cary Grant? 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


y now, a lot of you will have seen 

Sea of Love, the Harold Becker 

film about a cop whose new 
girlfriend may or may not be a serial 
killer. Asa thriller, it’s okay (don’t worry, 
I'm not going to give away the ending). 
As a relationship movie, it's ... well, 
what did you think? Are the. Al Pacino 
and Ellen Barkin characters a good 
‘match? Hold that thought for just a 
second. 

This particular “Critical Mass” has 
been brewing since the early ‘70s, when I 
saw the British TV-movie adaptation of 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre. George C. 
Scott is Rochester, Susannah York is 
Jane; and they’re a good match. Or they 
would be if Jane Eyre weren't about an 
ordinary-looking woman whose de- 
termination and loving nature win her 
the man of her dreams. 

The moment that really caught my 
attention came just before Jane and 
Rochester become engaged. She thinks 
he’s going to marry the beautiful, socially 
well-connected Blanche Ingram. So, with 
nothing to lose, Jane gives him a piece of 
her mind. “Do you think that because | 
am poor, obscure, plain, and little,” she 
tells him, “I am soulless and heartless?” 

It’s the credo of the novel. And as she 
says it, the camera gives us a tight close- 
up of Susannah York, so we can see how 
“plain” she is. Who do the filmmakers 
think they're kidding? York isn’t dolled 
up for this movie, but she’s not made to 
look dowdy, either. If she’s the film 
industry's idea of plain and little, what 
sort of roles will it ever find for women 
who are truly average-looking? 

Certainly not the Ellen Barkin charac- 
ter in Sea of Love. Helen is young, 


Ellen Barkin and Al Pacino: beauty and the beast? 


somewhere in her 20s, She manages a 
trendy midtown Manhattan shoe store, 
with a cozy apartment somewhere 
nearby. She has long blond hair and a 
terrific figure, which her terrific clothes 


- do nothing to hide. She’s gorgeous, she’s 


chic, she’s hip, she’s funny. Oh yes, and 
very sexy. The kind of woman every man 
fantasizes. about. 

Whereas Frank Keller seems a lot 
closer to every man than to the kind of 
man every woman fantasizes about. Al 
Pacino’s character is not young — more 
like mid 40s. He’s sexy, sure, but hardly 
chic — more like rumpled and unshaven, 
the Columbo look. His marriage has 
broken up, so he’s grown cynical; he’s 
even started hitting the bottle. And his 
pick-up lines sound like, well, pick-up 





lines, Yet Helen falls right into bed with 
Frank; and the next morning, she seems 
to be falling in love with him. Why? 
Because he’s sincere, not one of those 
phonies, Is that all it takes? What kind of 
guy is left for the less-sexy-and-less- 
beautiful-etc.-than-Ellen-Barkin wo- 
man? Quasimodo? 

I realize these kinds of reactions tend 
to be personal. Some of my colleagues — 
people whose opinions | respect — 
thought Helen was flaky and superficial; 
some found Frank less average, more 
appealing than I did. You'll have to 
decide for yourself. 

But for me, Sea of Love represents a 
new low in Hollywood’s double-stan- 
dard casting. If you're a guy, you can bea 
romantic lead. You look like Woody 





2 b rT rr 
Alen? Gt Pee-wee Hermnin®"Doesn’t 
matter. But do we see female Woody 
Allens and Pee-wee Hermans playing 
these parts? Not in any movies I can 
think of. If you're a gal, you better look 
like Joan Collins, not Pauline. 

It wasn’t always like this. Back in the 
‘30s and ‘40s and ‘50s, the guys looked 
like Clark Gable and Cary Grant and 
John Wayne — at worst Humphrey 
Bogart. Gals were Ingrid Bergman or 
Vivien Leigh or Rita Hayworth. You 
could get away with being Katharine 
Hepburn if you were a really good 
actress. 

In the ‘60s and ‘70s, that changed. 
Perhaps the filmmakers — almost 
always men — discovered it was easier to 


Critical 
mass 


identify with the average guy. So we got 
films like The Graduate and The April 
Fools and Annie Hall, with Dustin 
Hoffman and Jack Lemmon and Woody 
Allen for heroes. Problem was, nothing 
changed for the women. They still had to 
look like Katharine Ross and Catherine 
Deneuve and Diane Keaton. 

In the movies, even a plain Jane like 
Jane Eyre isn’t allowed to be truly plain;. 
she has to look like Susannah York. And 
your everyday woman has to look like 
Ellen Barkin. That's what, it seems, men 
want to believe your everyday woman 
really does look like. 

There’s nothing wrong with fantasy — 
that’s what the movies are all about. But 
both sexes ought to have equal dibs. If 
Ellen Barkin is an everyday gal, let’s give 
her an everyday guy like Mark Harmon. 
Or if it’s going to be Al Pacino, let him be 
at his most appealing and attractive. Just 
don’t try to hitch up regular guys with 
fantasy women and pass ‘it off as real life. 








That's the kind of fantasy both men and . 


women can do without. oO 
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Trailers 
COMIC BOOK 
CONFIDENTIAL 


his enjoyable documentary about 
} American comic books takes up a 
subject so fruitful and entertain- 
ing, it’s surprising no one has ever made 
such a film before. Canadian filmmaker 
Ron Mann — whose previous cultural 
investigations include feature-length 
documentaries about avant-garde jazz 
(Imagine the Sound) and_ North 
American poets who sing and chant their 
works (Poetry in Motion), and who is 
currently preparing a feature about the 
Twist — dives into his chosen turf with 
the zeal and affection of a voracious fan. 
Starting out with the inception of 
comic books, in 1933, Mann gives us 
breezy surveys of the superheroes (such 
as Superman, Batman, and the Fantastic 
Four), EC Comics (which produced the 
best horror and sci-fi comics in the ‘50s 
and spawned the original version of 
Mad), the underground artists (such as 
Robert Crumb and Spain Rodrigues) 
who emerged in the ‘60s, and more 
recent figures such as Art Spiegelman, 
Sue Coe, and Lynda Barry, as well as the 
deliberations and operations of Raw, a 
contemporary publication with a some- 
what more self-conscious notion of the 
comic book as art. 
The meat of this movie, however, lies 
in the interviews with pioneers like 


‘William M. Gaines (publisher of EC), 


Harvey Kurtzman~{inventor of Mad), 
Stan Lee (whose prolific writing career 
first took flight in the ‘60s), and more 
recent figures like Spain, Harvey Pekar, 
and Spiegelman. There’s a genuine sense 
of discovery in the way that Mann 
pumps his subjects, and they're clearly 
delighted to hold forth. 

— Jonathan Rosenbaum 





(A version of this review appeared last 
month, when Comic Book Confidential 
screened as part of the Boston Film 
Festival.) 


GROSS ANATOMY 


s Joe Slovak, the med-school 
A protagonist of Gross Anatomy, 
Matthew Modine has a compla- 
cent, insolent charm — the kind of self- 
possession that can draw you to someone 


and make you want to slug him at the 
same time. The only significant dif- 
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From Comic Book Confi 





dential: endangering the moral fabric of America’s youth? 





ference between Gross Anatomy and its 
law-school model, The Paper Chase, is 
that Modine and the ‘writers (Ron 
Nyswaner and Mark’ Spragg) have made 
the hero a bit’ of a prick’ ‘hot just 
flamiboyantly taswal ‘about his 'comumit- 
ment to his 'stities, but combative With 
his -hard“ass ‘atiatomy ‘prof’’(Christine 
Lahti, in a’ horrid’ role), ‘obnoxiously 
aggressive to the classmate he’s attracted 
to (Daphne Zuniga, in a horrid -per- 
formance), distanced, even callous, about 
the human implications of the profession 
he’s chosen. 

Unfortunately, the movie, directed by 
Thom Eberhardt, insists on turning Joe 
into a better person, and to accomplish 
that task it has to sacrifice both the prof 
and Joe’s nerdy, desperate roommate 
(Todd Field), as well as including a scene 
in which Joe delivers a lab partner’s baby 
on the counter of a roadside café. Modine 
has a bracing way with his lines, and he 
works hard to give a genuine per- 
formance, but the picture is schlock city. 
At the Copley Place and the Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Steve Vineberg 


HALLOWEEN 5 


oy, did I hate the way this flick 

ground to an end. Rather than 

being killed off, the seemingly 
indestructible Michael. Myers (Donald 
Shanks) is allowed to survive without 
even the flimsiest premise of a resurrec- 
tion, thus making Halloween 6 more 
plausible, though probably equally hard 
to endure. 

If you've been following either Friday 
the 13th, part 1990, or any of the 
Halloweens, you've probably come to 
the conclusion that these series are 
indistinguishable. I can’t tell where one 
begins and the other ends. Distinctly 
inferior to the Nightmare on Elm Street 
sagas, mindless and suspense free, this 
celluloid cesspool is redeemed only by a 
brief nod to safe sex in one scene. But a 
moment of consciousness-raising in a 
film that is so pronouncedly anti-social 
makes you wonder why you should care 
about a goddamn condom when you're 
about ta be slashed to ribbons. Symbol- 
ism can be its own worst enemy some- 
times, even in an anti-art movie like this 
one. 

Not horrible enough to be horror- 
kitschy, too slow to scare, no style, no 
substance, no sustain. Verdict: trick, no 
treat. At the Cinema 57 and the Alliston 
and in the suburbs. 

— Johnny Angel 





















Fatal attraction 
Boston Ballet’s seductive Romeo and futiet 


by Janine Parker 


ROMEO AND JULIET. Presented by 
Boston Ballet, at the Wang Center, 
through Sunday October 22. 


ike Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, the Boston Ballet version 


begins. with a spoken prologue ~ 


about the Bard’s “star-crossed lovers.” 
You're hushed in your seat by those first 
foreshadowing lines, by the sweeping 
strings of Prokofiev's score, and by the 
three-dimensionality of Alain Vaes’s 
Verona skyline, which under Thomas 
Skelton’s lighting changes from dusk to 
dawn literally before your eyes. It’s not 
just impressive; it’s miraculous. 

The ballet as a whole falls a little short 


of miraculous. Created in 1984 by the late © 


Choo San Goh, Boston Ballet’s Romeo 
and Juliet has the same problems it had 
five years ago, mostly choreographic. 
Because Goh has passed on, the steps 
cannot be tampered with (nor should 
they be), so the company has had to find 
other ways to improve the production. 
And the company has succeeded. This is 
a Romeo and Juliet you shouldn't miss. 

You can’t say Goh has. no point of 
view. He adds a new character to the 
story, Fate, who, clad in gray from the tip 
of her head down to her pointes, leads 
the Juliet to her destruction. I liked the 
idea five years ago, and I still do. Yes, it’s 
dramatic, yes it’s obvious, but it lends the 
chilling touch that this production needs. 
The role was created on Marie-Christine 
Mouis, and she’ wears it like a second 
skin, as alluring and forebodingly beaut- 
iful as the Grim Reaper could ever. be. 
Carla Stallings and Kyra Strasberg were 
more languishing, Stallings looking as if 
she might even be sorrowful about her 
duty. 

Or look at Goh’s novel treatment of 
the Montagues and the Capulets. In their 
cream and beige and powder blue, the 
Montagues are nearly invisible; it’s hard 
to remember when they were on stage. 
But you never forget the Capulets, not in 
their red and black, not when you see the 
menacing Geoffrey Rhue_ among them, 
or. the demonic Simon Dow. Dow’s 
Tybalt embodies all the rage and furor of 
generations of Capulets; on opening 
night, every inch of his body quivered 
with the intensity of his anger. He stole 
every scene he was in. 





Well, almost every scene. The Capulet 
Ball is highlighted by the Dance of the 
Capulets, a regal processional wherein 
Denise Pons’s Lady Capulet lunges into a 
ravishing backbend, then recovers to 
continue her haughty stroll. Lady 
Capulet also exchanges: meaningful 
looks with Tybalt, reminding you that 
the rigte, authoritarian, much older Lord 
Capulet is no match for her. Throughout, 
the interaction between Tybalt and Lady 
Capulet (he’s only her nephew, after all), 
is worth looking for, especially if Dow 
and Pons are cast. When Tybalt is killed, 
she rushes to the. scene and throws 
herself upon his body, rocking back and 
forth with it, hysterical with grief. (When 
Juliet — her daughter — “dies,” she 
merely looks stricken!) 

Goh balances this venomous Tybalt 
with a Mercutio who’s not intimidated, 
who answers to Tybalt’s taunts with 
devil-may-care grins. Like Simon Dow, 

illuminates the stage, bi 


a hae neg na His James’ 





courages the other dancers or pushes 
them into oblivion. 

Too bad Goh didn’t expend as much 
imagination on Romeo and Juliet. This is 


Denise Pons and Simon Dow: he’s only her nephew, after all. 
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one ballet that requires as much acting 
ability as dance technique; it’s a real 
story, not the usual fluffy plot. We have 
to see Romeo and Juliet transformed by 
their love. 

The opening-night couple, Dierdre 
Myles and Devon Carney, were the pair 
the roles were created on in 1984, and 


they’ve grown. Carney’s long legs and ' 


boy-next-door good looks are well 
matched with Myles’s sharply etched 
lines and chiseled face. Their meeting at 
the ball was full of the shakiness and 
wonder of first love. 

Jennifer Gelfand and Kari Condon 
were the dark-horse couple. Gelfand, 
being all of 18, might seem a natural 
choice for the 14-year-old Juliet; | had 
reservations about the degree of passion 
she could conjure up. In the opening act, 
she seemed more like 10 than 14: too 
awkward, too shy, too naive. 

Condon usually gets the character 
roles, so it was refreshing to him in a lead 
romantic part. He’s so damn likable, so 
eempechably handsome — the Dustin 

offman of Romeos. Still, it just didn’t 
seem plausible that he could fall in love 
with such a Juliet at first sight. From the 
balcony scene on, however, Gelfand 
‘made the transition to a woman in love, 





and she did it convincingly. Bravo! 

Yet it was Karen Scalzitti and Fernando 
Bujones, in last Sunday’s matinee, who 
produced the most coherent storytelling. 
Their sensitive and poignant lovers made 
logical progressions through the mount- 
ing drama, and their attention to nuances 
helped to bring out previously missed 
moments. (And you can still see them: 
they'll be dancing in this Sunday's 
matinee.) 

Bujones is.the most literal Romeo, the 
poetic lover with his head in the clouds 
and the stars in his eyes. His infatuation 
with Rosaline is just that; what he feels 
for Juliet is of a different order. Scalzitti is 
past-adolescent, young enough to be 
perplexed by her breasts, but at the age 
when she’s beginning to be curious about 
the other sex (and her own?). 

When Bujones and Scalzitti meet, his 
silly grin and her suddenly opened eyes 
say it all; from then on you're apt to be as 
enraptured with them as they are with 
each other. They even fill the disappoint- 
ing choreography of the balcony scene 
with their growing and_ infectious 
passion. Bujones’s polished footwork 
and bounding cabrioles are offered not to 
impress the audience but to win his Juliet 
over; they're for her only. Scalzitti’s 
delicate and curving lines stretch even 
farther into space, to make room for her 
burgeoning joy. Here even Fate gives 
them peace: the die is already cast. When 
they finally kissed, I fell back into my 
seat, wilted. 

The bedroom scene is just as ecstatic, 
but Scalzitti begins to feel the weight of 
impending doom; she’s touching in her 
attempts to shield Romeo from the 
world. The spooky finality of the crypt 
scene, once again realized through the 
sets, are enough to make your skin crawl. 
It’s understandable that Friar Lawrence 
can’t wait to escape its cloistered doom. 
Bujones, upon finding his beloved, needs 
no time to think over his plight; it must 
be death, and as quickly as possible, so 
he can join Juliet. He takes her hand as he 
drinks to his death, and falters: no longer 
tense, but calmed. Moments later, 
Scalzitti clutches her head at the horror 
of it all — this isn’t the way it was 
supposed to be! And desperately looks 
for means for her own demise, even 
kissing his lips to drink any remaining 
poison. As she draws her last breath, she 
gathers Bujones on top of her, in an 
immortal embrace. You want them to 
survive, to conquer, but you also know 
that they are now, finally, at peace. O 











Triple Dutch 


The enigmatic opposites of ade ca Oei 


by Bronwyn Mills 


nder the auspices of Dance Um- 
i brella, Dutch choreographer 
Angelika Oei (pronounced “We’”’) 
trekked to the East Coast of America to 
give us her Oidan ... Skroeba last 
weekend at the Majestic. That title 
remains a mystery: Oei’s program note 
says it's a “transmogrification of two 
terms deriving from the etymological 
dictionary” and concludes that it “could 
mean something like ‘causing a 
cacophony of silent noises.’ But the 
question she asks is'clear: “When does 
movement become dance?” 

Oei begins her ambitious attempt at an 
answer through the fiction of three 
performers disguised as schoolgirls fid- 
dling with gestures of ballroom dancing 
in a sandbox. That is, the stage is covered 
with a layer of fine white sand, a lot of 
dust is kicked up, and the dancers retain 
their schoolgirlish charm in black, shape- 
less dresses and granny shoes. 





stark: a draped andiibead 
the image of two cathedral-like windows 
upon it, then doubling as a video screen; 

a large gray-and-white paisley-patterned 
flat; the bare stage with white sand; and 
some few props. (A desk and chair are 
there to tell us the performers are in 
school, but I don’t see why Oei includes a 
globe and a miniature sling chair on stage 
when she doesn’t use them.) Costumes 
are subdued, and there’s hardly any color 
on the stage. Simplicity, however, is not 
something to carp about; after all, it’s the 









dance that counts, yes? 

A line from the program-note poem 
points out that “Dance comes from much 
deeper than arms and legs,” but arms 
and legs are all you see — and hear — in 
the first 15 minutes or so. Oei and Monica 
Lundstrom stir sand perpetual as the 
desert while Karin Schaafsma, seated 
downstage at the schooldesk, flings her 
arms about in obvious frustration and 
boredom. Schaafsma draws something 
on a pad and, in the one interesting move 
in this section, brings her magic marker 
down on the pad with a loud thud just as 
Lundstrom leaps into the air. Eventually, 
inevitably, she takes to the boards in wild 
bounds and body flings. 

Although Oei’s choreography some- 
times just illustrates the music, sound 
does provoke a more complex vocabu- 
lary and imposes much-needed struc- 
ture. In fact, had Oei waited too much 
__ longer to bring on the score, the tension 


ng mane a wheel sie 
the sandbox would 


Gaeta cence 


accompani- _ 
ment, at best, a member of the company, 


much as in Mark Morris’s pieces. But Oei 
uses sonic structure to get the dancers 
moving in tandem, in triad: ~ 

With the most obvious of dance 
elements, rhythm, Otterloo’s. music 
breaks.up the utter randomness, even 
though the sound first has a wind-up, 
music-box quality, and the three per- 
formers move contrary to it, in wide 
spectrum, adolescent rebellion. Quickly, 
both music and dance grow in complexi- 





When does movement become dance? 


ty; and the Oei jerkiness — a near 
signature of her work — deconstructs 
each dancer into a rundown machine, 
one that sheds. parts piece by piece. 
Finally, to the sound of res noises 
like Springs coming undone, the  per- 
formers also come undone, then end this 
first section lurching about like baby 
dolls. 

When the stage darkens and the 
dancers scoot off to mark the end of the 
first section, they don’t quite disappear 
beyond the wings. Instead, they shake 
the sand out of their shoes, shed their 
bobby sox, and turn their schooldresses 
into grown-up dresses. The second sec- 
tion’s music shifts to Renaissance 
processional as the trio promenade 








across the stage, glom together in 
an off-kilter, postmodern pas de trois, 
and pad down the diagonal, moving 
almost nothing but their ankles and 


, feet. 


Finally Oei faces the enormous pat- 
terned flat (it’s almost a blow-up of the 
intricate plaster decor in the Majestic’s 
interior), and the trio move in and out of 
range of that background, making a good 
case for how visual stills in dance pieces 
lodge themselves in our memory. When 
the music becomes maddeningly repeti- 
tive, the dancers jerk asymmetrically, lest 
the sound, rather than the dance, drive us 
up the yin-yang. Trouble is, that choreo- 
graphic ploy is standard practice by now. 

See OEI, page 19 
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Gorky park : 


Anne Bogart introduces some interesting Summerfolk 


by Carolyn Clay 


SUMMERFOLK, by Maxim Gorky. 
Adapted from the translation by John 
Tillinger and Edward Gilbert. Music 
by Debussy, Rachmaninov, and Fauré. 
Directed by Anne Bogart. Music 

d and directed by Jeff Halpern. 
Set from by Victoria 
Petrovich. Lighting by Rob Murphy. 
Costumes by William Lane. Sound by 
Stephen Santomenna. With Bill 
Damkoehler, Cynthia Strickland, 
Theresa McCarthy, Ed Shea, Timothy 


Crowe, Becca Lish, Andy Weems, — 


Janice Duclos, Brian McEleney, Henry 
Stram, Barbara Orson, Josephine 
Chavez, Peter Gerety, Jonathan Fried, 
Derek Stearns, Elizabeth Stott, Marni 
Rice, and musicians Jeff Halpern and 
Kris Yenney. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, Providence, through No- 
vember 5. 


easy to suit Maxim Gorky. The 

vacating nouveau riche of his turn- 
of-the-century play Summerfolk do little 
but drink, snipe, and suffer. Individually 
and collectively, they spin themselves 
into cocoons of sloth and artistic 
pretension, But the weevil of self- 
betrayal bores its way through — and, 
believe me, bores is the operative word 
here. Everything these people do, how- 


Theater 


ever blanketed in loveliness or fervor, 
bores them. Courageously perhaps, 
Anne Bogart, in her first official outing as 
artistic director of Providence’s Trinity 
Rep, sets out to incorporate that into the 
play-going experience. Her production, 
at least for its first stultifying hour, draws 
us into a web of arty, sometimes exquisite 
boredom. 

Honeyed light literally shimmers over 
the play's birch-bounded, ivy-encrusted 
dacha — which, in the set adapted from a 
design by Victoria Petrovich, is both 
pictorial and non-representative. (Stairs 
lead nowhere; action is played out 
against upturned tables and. chairs; 
drunks snooze in fetal heaps on the 
floor.) Atop an upper deck, musical 
director Jeff Halpern mans a grand piano. 
There, with an aching assist by cellist 
Kris Yenney, he buoys up a chamber 
recital wherein a trio, of woman singers 
announce, in a Verlaine poem set to 
music by Fauré, that “Winter is over, the 


S ummertime, and the livin’ is far too 
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Becca Lish and Jonathan Fried: acting with brio and feeling 


. zephyrs. 






light is soft/And dances from the earth to 
the clear ‘sky;/The saddest heart must 
now give way/To the great joy scattered 
in the air.” 

Now, the monolingual among you will 
not know that, as the song is presented in 
French, by the actress who plays Gorky’s 
pseudo-poetess, Kaleria, and two serving 
women. It. would be easy to wisecrack 
that these summerfolk must hire their 
help on the basis of their pipes, but 
Bogart has pretty much thrown Gorky’s 
stodgy Russian realism to the summer 
In her hands, Summerfolk 
becomes an impressionistic mood piece 
in which the characters’ shared, 
narcissistic languor, sometimes stretched 
to absurdist ends, outstrips the action. 

rt has even rearranged, and 
dovetailed, the scenes to create a more 
musical structure — all the better to fit 
the aural web in which she and Halpern 
have caught up, and prettified, Gorky. 
There is chamber music by Rach- 
maninov, sung in Russian, and by 
Debussy, sung in French. The result is at 
first bewildering; you don’t know who, 
in terms of the play, the singers are, and 
whether their poeticized plaints are 
intended as amateur entertainments or 
subtext. 

What's more, Gorky’s already loose 
structure — burdened not only by the 
music but by Bogart’s arch, subliminal 
choreography as well — seems to have 
had a few more nuts unscrewed. The first 
act, in particular, is so over-aestheticized 
that the dramatist’s political thrust is all 
but lost. True, Bogart retains the 
beseeching poor (here called “gray 
people”) that hover on the outskirts of 
the play’s decadent haven. But those 
within come across more like inbred, arty 
aristocrats than peasants one-generation- 
removed. Peter Sellars’s famous produc- 
tion, which wove Gershwin music into 
Summerfolk, must have seemed less 
affected. 

The take on Summerfolk has always 
been that it’s like a continuation of 
Chekhov's The: Cherry Orchard — 
though the plays were written only a 
year apart. In Gorky’s (far inferior) play, 
Lopakhin, the son-of-a-serf who bought 
Madame Ranevskaya’s estate at auction, 
would seem to have whacked down the 
cherry orchard and filled the site with 
summer villas, as he promised. These are 
now occupied, by - other sons.:and 
daughters ,.of, serfs. — the, new \“pro- 
fessional” class. Says one, “We really 
ought to be different, you know — all of 
us. We're the children of cooks ,and 
washerwomen and decent working 
people — we should be different.” But 
Bogart goes overboard at swathing the 
play's idle if dissatisfied middle class in 
tony torpor — the better to strip it away. 
Indeed, toward the end, the ministrations 

See BOGART, page 18 





Sleaze, please 


Sweet Bird of Youth; Funeral Games 


by Gary Susman 


ow do you like your luridness — 
H your illicit sex, your blood and 

gore? Do you like it served up as 
tragedy, as in Tennessee Williams’s 
Sweet Bird of Youth (at the Back Alley 
Theater through November 5)? Or 
wrapped in black farce, as in Joe Orton’s 
Funeral Games (presented by E.Y.E. 
Studios at the House of Borax through 
October 21)? Both plays .are seamy 
enough to sate even Geraldo junk- 
ies. And both demonstrate that good 
sleaze does not necessarily make good 
theater. 

If you missed the hot and sweaty 
performances of Liz Taylor and Mark 
Harmon in the recent TV version, Sweet 
Bird is the story of gigolo Chance Wayne 
(Craig Kahn), who slinks back into his 
Gulf Coast hometown with faded movie 
queen Alexandra del Lago (Nancy 
O’Hearn) in tow. Chance has returned to 
see longtime girlfriend Heavenly (Janet 
Kenney), as well as to blackmail sex-and- 
drug-hungry Alexandra into getting both 
him and his girl film contracts. Heavenly 
doesn’t care much that he’s back, but her 
irate father, politico Boss Finley (Nick 
Harris), does. Finley’s minions — prac- 
tically everybody else in town — warn 
Chance that he’d better git the hell outta 
Dodge to avoid Finley’s wrath (and his 
knife-wielding goons); Chance won't 
give up his scheme. You can guess what 
will happen to him faster than you can 
say Peter Abelard. 


Therein lies Sweet Bird’s biggest prob- 
lem. All the necessary gossipy revela- 
tions occur (or can be inferred) within the 
first few minutes. Virtually everyone has 
a sordid skeleton in the closet, even if it’s 
just a compromised set of principles. And 
you see right off that nobody has a happy 
ending in store, or at least that nobody 
deserves one. The fate of each character 
thus determined, you spend the remain- 
ing two and a half hours watching the 
characters mourn for youth as they 
shuffle toward their inevitable doom. 

The Back Alley performers do their 
best to keep you from getting fidgety. 
O’Hearn is properly dissolute and gives 
her character an unexpectedly broad 
emotional range. Harris makes a de- 
liciously evil Boss Finley. But Kenney’s 
Heavenly is the only character who 
appears to react to the words of others 
because she must, not because director 
Jim Quinn has told her to. As Chance, 
Kahn is adequate, but he bears a ruinous 
physical and vocal resemblance to Bruce 
Willis, made worse by a Southern accent 
that wanders all over the map. When he 
speaks, he sticks out like a lobster in a 
catfish pond. 


Try as the players may, Williams’s 


script defeats them. Despite their graphic 
explicitness, the once-shocking parts of 
the play are now only just amusing. With 
those neutralized, what remains is the 
stumbling dinosaur of a plot, which fails 
to follow Alexandra’s advice: “There’s no 





more valuable knowledge than knowing 
the. right time to go.” 
Time has not diminished Orton's 


shock power much; indeed, the attacks 
‘on organized religion in Funeral Games 
are more relevant in these days of Jim: 


Bakker than they were in 1966, when 
Orton wrote the play. But even Bakker 
wouldn't go to the lengths of Orton’s two 
murderous clergymen. A Joe Bob Briggs. 
tally of this work: one killing, one near- 


strangling, two acts of adultery and one , 


of fornication, one dead body, one corpse 
mutilation, one grave robbery, three uses 
of illegal drugs, and, just for good 
measure, one enema. 

Such events are clearly not everyone's 
idea of a pleasant evening at the theater; 
and even fans of Orton's casual 
iconoclasm and violent attacks on 
bourgeois propriety may find Funeral 
Games disappointing. Orton wrote it for 
television, and it fell quickly into obscuri- 
ty, being not nearly as good as his next 
(and final) farce, What the Butler Saw. 

Neither is it as wide-ranging a satire as 
most Orton plays. The primary target is 
the Church, represented by Pringle (John 
Ennis), the megalomaniacal leader of a 
sect called the Brotherhood, and McCor- 
quodale (Stephen Vara), a decrepit 
defrocked priest. The homicidally jealous 
Pringle suspects his wife, Tessa (Kristyn 
Watters), of infidelity with McCor- 
quodale, but his‘new aide, Caulfield (Ken 
Feil), finds that she’s merely the ex- 
priest’s nursemaid. Nonetheless, Pringle 
realizes that the publicity he'd get by 
killing his wife would increase the size of 
his flock. So he and Caulfield plan to 
fake her death by using the corpse of 
McCorquodale’s wife, which is hidden in 
his coal cellar, From there, things get 
progressively sillier and more con- 


voluted. 

In fact, by the end, Orton has mangled 
the plot beyond recognition. The dictum 
that plot is all-important in farce, with 
character motivation a distant second, 


‘seems to have escaped both him and 
director David Hale. Hale also fails to 


understand that actors in a farce should 
play the roles straight, so that the plot 


‘can do most of the comedy work for 








Risle 
hopping 


them. Here the actors play their 
characters as raving lunatics, which 
destroys Orton’s already tenuous comic 
structure. These crazies, pushing all 
motivation to the surface, seem incapable 
of either the hypocrisy or the resultant 
embarrassment crucial to farce. 
Anyway, Hale is less interested in the 
play than in giving the audience a wild 
ride, or at least involving you in a 
Brechtian way. Before the show, he 
makes sure you see him yelling at the 
actors as they take their places, and at the 
crew while it’s solving last-minute tech 
problems with the wonderfully psyche- 
delic set (imagine a parsonage designed 
by Giotto, Bosch, and Rauschenberg). 
Then he opens the show by leading 
everyone in the National Anthem. Dur- 
ing the play, fake body parts and even 
whole actors are flung at the audience. 
And at its conclusion, the House of Borax 
turns into a club with black-lipstick 
music and beer. A fitting end to a 
production that’s really more of a party 
than a play. O 














Kitt can 
The whole 
Eartha catalogue 


by Sally Cragin 


EARTHA -KITT. At Club Cabaret 
through October 22. 


t the Club Cabaret, diamond- 
A studded fingers wrap around ice- 

filled goblets to produce civilized 
clinks. Down front, floral fumes of 
expensive perfume rise, undefiled by 
cigarette smoke (the management pro- 
hibits smoking tonight). At last, the lights 
dim and the five-piece band (including 
Joe Cohn on guitar) strikes up a chord, 
followed by a playful, insinuating riff. 
The behemoth of a follow spot is aimed 
not at the stage, where the dinner- 
jacketed musicians are, but at the club’s 
entrance. 

Eartha Kitt has arrived — and stands, 
mike in hand, as if posing for Cecil 
Beaton. Black curls make a fluffy crown 
atop her head — a textural theme that’s 
matched by the luxuriant fur collar that 
frames her heart-shaped face. She hasn’t 

- shown her claws yet, but there’s time, 
because she teases us with a slow, 
deliberate stalk down the aisle. Heads 
turn as if on swivels — no matter how 
masculine, feminine, or rich-looking the 
patrons, Eartha Kitt, resplendent in a 
skin-tight iridescent-umber outfit, out- 
shines them all. 

“Here’s to life,” she sings, her elegant 
head tilting to inspect a mesmerized 
visage. “All you give is all you get,”” she 
shrugs to another, playfully arching a 
curved eyebrow still higher. Her face is 
expressive and impassive all at once; 
when she flutters her eyelashes, their 
length is so extravagant that spiky 
shadows play across her low, full 
cheekbones. Her eyes, however, never 
shift their gaze. She seems to be looking 
through us and, with her famous, throaty 
thrum-and-purr, singing through us as 
well. 

Finally, she’ takes the stage and 
launches into “I Wanna. Be Evil,” a 
catalogue of:sins with an easy, swing 
beat. “I'wanna be evil/I wanna tell lies/I 
wanna be mean/and throw mud pies.” 

Although she wasn’t the original 
Catwoman on the Batman TV show (Julie 
‘Newmar has that honor), Kitt’s feline 
grace is as irresistible as her choice of 
material (Stephen Sondheim and Duke 
Ellington mixed up with “C’est Si Bon” 
and, good golly, Gloria Gaynor’s 1979 
disco exhortation “I Will Survive’’). An 
eclectic cross-cultural mix, but Kitt is 
more than equal to it, having developed a 
distinct performing personality that en- 
compasses both a singing/dancing career 
(from New Faces of 1952 to her ongoing 
sojourns in international nightclubs) and 
a_ legit-theatrical one (Timbuktu on 
Broadway, the recent London revival of 
Follies). Her co-stars have included, in 
addition to Batman and Robin, Orson 
Welles and Bronski Beat. And she will 
soon be seen in the upcoming Terry 
Jones movie, Eric the Viking: 

Clearly, this is a woman with 24-karat 
confidence. But is she blasé? Not a 
chance. Kitt follows up “I Wanna Be 
Evil” with the quaint “Old-Fashioned 
Girl” (who's on’the make’ for an old- 
fashioned millionaire) and then down- 
shifts to the poignant “Guess Who I Saw 
Today?” Such thoughtful regret may be 
eloquent, but it’s not her preferred 
métier, and she quickly incorporates the 
Noel Coward-tinged Sondheim kiss-off, 
“Leave You.” “Leave you?/Leave 
you?/Could I bury my rage/with a boy 
half your age/in the grass?” Her medley 
of Ellington/W.C. Handy blues accords 
both composers a respect that doesn’t 
stint on rhythm, and her band provides 
intelligent, informed back-up. 

But given the opportunity, Kitt in- 
variably returns to her trademark vamp- 
ing. It’s aided mid-show by a youthful 
waiter who appears on stage bearing a 
bottle of champagne. “Je suis trés, trés, 
trés amoureuse,” she purrs in anticipa- 
tion, As the barman stands stiffly beside 
her, she asks his age and then responds 
with devastating candor: “Twenty-four? 
What a ridiculous age. Don’t you. know 
nobody’s 24 anymore?” Next she 
prompts him to fill her champagne flute 
and daintily pours the bubbly down his 
throat. The audience gasps and then 
giggles. No question who’s in control 
here. oO 
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Eartha Kitt: expressive and impassive all at once 
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Miss Daisy in circles, because 

theyre back — for one week only, 
in the national-touring production, star- 
ring Julie Harris and Brock Peters, of 
Alfred Uhry’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play. And if you missed this chauffeur- 
driven Cadillac of a comedy last time 
through, by all means buy a ticket to 
ride. 

Driving Miss Daisy — in which Harris 
literally takes a back seat to Peters, as a 
proud Jewish-Southern biddy .whose 
longtime relationship with her black 
chauffeur both bristles and deepens — 
started small, at Playwrights’ Horizons. 
And even now, with its five-time Tony- 
winning star and her faithful movie- 
actor companion, it retains the courage 
of its constrictions. A 90-minute series of 
sharp scenes covering 25 years (1948 to 
1973) and the vast territory of prejudice, 
the play is as notable for its spareness as 

_for its Wheatena-warm humor and gritty 


bE vidently Hoke Coleburn is driving 





Brock Peters and Julie Harris: Wheatena-warm humor 


Miss Daisy drives back to Boston 





lack of compromise. 

Julie Harris, of course, is one of the 
greats of the American stage — still 
“compounded of light and spirit,” as 
Brooks Atkinson said when she first 
conquered Broadway, as the adolescent 
heroine of Carson McCullers’s The 
Member of the Wedding, almost 40 
years ago. Here, in her American Gothic 
hairdo, filmy floral prints, and sensible 
shoes, she achieves a _ near-poetic 
crotchetyness. Her Daisy is at once regal 
and fretful, with fear of frailty peeping 
through the Southern-gauzy hauteur. 
Peters holds his own too, giving a slyly 
funny performance that marries servile 
affability to the fierce, quiet anger that 
stood him well in To Kill a Mockingbird. 
Stephen Root, as Daisy’s good-ol’-boy 
businessman son, rides shotgun. 

Driving Miss Daisy is at the Colonial 
Theatre, October 24 to 29. Call 426-9366 
for tickets and information. 

— Carolyn Clay 

















Away off F 


Gloucester Stage 


sinks Down Under 


by Steve Vineberg 


_ AWAY, by Michael Gow. Directed by 
Grey Cattell Johnson. Set designed by 
Ken Loewit. Lighting by Michael 
Renken. Costumes by Esther Doepel. 
With Duncan Rogers, Danielle Howe, 
Dossy Peabody, Jay Alan Ginsberg, 
Donna Glick, James D. Lannon, Ed 
Yopchick, and Cheryl McMahon. At 
the Gloucester Stage Company, 
Gloucester, Wednesdays through Sun- 
days through October 22. 


Away, the prize-winning Australian 
import having its American East 
Coast premiere at the Gloucester Stage 
Company. In form, the play is a series of 
interludes — stretching from the end of 
1967 into the beginning of 1968 — in the 
lives of three families from the same 
Australian town, who end up in the same 
beach resort on their Christmas va- 
cations. And on one level, you could say 
it’s a set of variations on the theme of 
“away ‘-ness. 
Roy (Jay Alan Ginsberg) and Coral 
(Dossy Peabody) opt to go on holiday 
because Coral, mentally absent since the 


[: hard to know what to make of 


death of their son in Vietnam, feels she 


can’t recover unless she leaves home; 
Harry (Ed Yopchick) and Vic (Cheryl 
McMahon) have arranged this vacation 
because it may be their last with their 
dying son, Tom (Duncan Rogers); Gwen 
(Donna Glick) and Jim (James D. Lan- 
non) are fearful that their teenage 
daughter Meg (Danielle Howe) is remov- 
ing herself from their lives and their 
plans. Moreover, Gwen’s entire existence 
is built around her neurotic need to 
distance herself from the poverty and 
stagnation she saw all around her in 
childhood. It’s made her a desperate nag, 
incapable of enjoying herself or allowing 
her husband and daughter to relax for a 
moment. 

If the theme is clear, however, the 
intended style of the play isn’t — though 
that may be less playwright Gow’s fault 
than director Grey Cattell Johnson’s. 
He’s taken a naturalistic approach, scene 
by scene; yet what happens to some of 
the characters hardly seems plausible in 
realistic terms, and you can hear a 
musical structure underneath the text 
that he’s ignoring. The dialogue is often 
counterpointed rather than exchanged; 
the characters tend to talk at cross 
purposes, rarely listening to one another. 
And the play is dotted with monologues 
that are like arias; they seem to call for 
something other than the straight- 
forward, emotional readings the actors 
give them. There’s so much hysteria in 
the GSC production that these speeches 
begin to cluster and blur. 

Anyway, Johnson’s not consistent 
about style. Ken Loewit’s: set, which 
employs miniature cardboard cutouts of 
houses on strings, certainly isn’t realistic, 
and there’s a very odd moment at the end 
of act one when several of the actors, 
dressed in the fairy costumes they wore 
for the opening scene (the end of a high- 
school production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream), suddenly embody the 
spirit of a windstorm that wrecks Jim and 
Gwen's caravan and boat, sending them 
on the road. 

I'm not sure Johnson or his actors 
knew what they wanted to say about this 
play — which won the Australian 
Premier Award in 1986. The production 
is so tentative and awkwardly paced that 
much of it plays like an early rehearsal 
rather than a performance. | couldn't 
make sense of the obstacle-course stag- 
ing, or of Johnson's choice — or perhaps 
Gow’s — to double-cast the eight prin- 
cipals so that they're also carrying the full 
burden of the supporting and walk-on 
roles. 

There’s some logic to using the same 
actor to play Rick, the nervous newlywed 
who conceives a crush on Coral, and 
Tom, who ends up (in some unspecified 
way) restoring her to life: she fastens on 
both young men as doubles for her son. 
But when Danielle Howe (whose Meg is 
the love interest for the moribund Tom) 
suddenly shows up as Leonie, a young 
woman who's suffering under the yoke 
of her husband’s infidelities, or when 
Cheryl McMahon (Vic) turns into a high- 

See AWAY, page 19 
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Boxing 
Bowie 


Sound + Vision 
puts it together 


by Tim Riley 


s a rock icon with a fuzzy 
A mandate from his audience, 

David Bowie has used his elec- 
tronically dehumanized voice to hail the 
dawn of ‘70s pop technocracy. His failure 
to dominate that decade the way he 
intended was as much the fault of his 
zeitgeist song ideas as it was his au- 
dience’s vague, factional identity. So it’s 
curious that one of pop’s more capricious 
changelings should set a new boxed-set 
standard in the last year of a decade 
defined on the one hand by CDs and on 
the other by re-issue campaigns. 

With Sound + Vision, the first install- 
ment in a 30-month project that will 
bring all of Bowie's Mercury and RCA 
titles to their long-awaited CD configura- 
tion, Rykodisc has released the best 
compilation since Bob Dylan’s Biograph, 
in 1985: hits mingle with odd outtakes, B- 
sides, and homemade demos in a se- 
quence that makes Bowie's impact im- 
possible to write off as unfelt craft and 
difficult to resist as pop pleasure. 

The idea that Bowie is the British 
Dylan of the ‘70s doesn’t wash lyrically, 
but the opening tracks of Sound + Vision 
(the 1969 home demo for “Space Oddity” 
and an alternate version of its B-side, 
“Wild-Eyed Boy from Free-Cloud”) 
make the case for him as a kind of British 
glam-rock analogue to Neil Young. 
Acoustic yet bizarre, harmonized with a 
streak of fear, these idiosyncratic song 
forms mark Bowie as less a Dylanesque 
Music 
roots vendor than a futurist. His voice, 
like Young's, is alien and aloof, the 
cynical antidote to ‘60s failed idealism — 
even though the campy indulgence of his 
maudlin, Anthony Newley vowels can 
grate. No matter what kind of filters he 
applied to his instrument, though, Bowie 
always sounded like a human tested and 
warped by machines, not a machine 
itself. 

But unlike Young, Bowie was so busy 
mutating, showboating his protean talent 
for swallowing and regurgitating images 
and counter-images, that his music bears 
few emotional fingerprints. It wasn’t just 
that he was a perpetual enigma — he was 
an enigma with a thousand faces. Racked 
by an elegant anxiety and detachment 
from self, and balanced by visionary 
glances backward (1973’s Pin-Ups) that 
underlined what a strange new world 
rock inhabited, Bowie was always better 
at costumes and sound theories than at 











Fantasy-impersonation as a means toward self-invention 


giving his audience something to mull 
over. He was the prototype of the now- 
cliché’d mass-media artist. “Black Coun- 
try Rock” remains a cagy satire of FM 
airplay categories, but the bulk of his 
early ‘70s work is self-referential as only 
a modernist’s could be. His Ziggy 
Stardust outtake of Chuck Berry's 
“Round and Round” points straight 
toward David Byrne’s autistic lurches, 
and “John, I’m Only Dancing” is pre- 
disco primping. 

Fictional characters were key Bowie 
crutches; fantasy-impersonation was a 
means toward self-invention. After all, 
Ziggy Stardust was a creature who 
functioned both as a heavy-metal freak 
and as a crowbar to stardom. His 
American arrival, the legendary Spiders 
tour, is represented here with three 
tracks from the band’s final concert at the 
Hammersmith Odeon, in 1973: “Ziggy 
Stardust,’” Lou Reed’s ‘White 
Light/White Heat,” and “Rock ‘n’ Roll 
Suicide.” And they prove that though he 
was fixated on studio experimentation, 
Bowie put out live. (The CD package 
includes an extra CD, with “John I’m 
Only Dancing,” “Changes,” and ‘The 
Supermen” recorded at the Boston Music 
Hall in October 1972, along with the 1980 
CD video to “Ashes to Ashes.”) 

For consistency’s sake, the. Sound + 
Vision set ropes in tracks from Bowie's 
two lesser live efforts: “Suffragette City,” 
“Watch That Man,” and “Cracked Ac- 
tor,” from David Live; and “Station to 
Station,” “Warszawa,” and “Breaking 
Glass,” from Stage. These aren’t the 


strongest tracks in the package, but they 
do remind you that Bowie's shtick stems 
as much from showmanship as from 
artfulness. (Moreover, owning these six 
numbers is preferable to owning the 
complete live discs.) And for a truly 
peculiar dash of what critics politely call 
Bowie’s inconsistency, punch up disc 
two's track number 13, Bruce Spring- 
steen’s “It’s Hard To Be a Saint in the 
City,” a 1975 Young Americans outtake 
that can only be called hyper-ennui. It’s 
the most unusual transatlantic contem- 
porary cover to rear its head since Aztec 
Camera had a go at Van Halen’s “Jump.” 
Given that a good 28 percent of the 
material here consists of rare outtakes 
and hard-to-find B-sides, the only gripe 
worth lodging is against MTV 
shmoozecaster Kurt Loder’s liner notes, 
which are to rock commentary what Cliff 
Notes are to an original like Oscar Wilde. 
“David Bowie brought kick and adven- 
ture back to rock music in the 70s,” 
Loder opines. “Without him, it might 
have been a fairly pathetic decade.” His 
flair for drama. and androgynous 
peacockery notwithstanding, the thing 
that makes Bowie intriguing is that he 
didn’t dominate his decade. He's a king 
without a kingdom, a theme he tickles 
with extraterrestrial metaphors and des- 
pot-in-exile comebacks (like-Tin Ma- 
chine). Besides, celebrating the pathetic is 
what punk was all about, which in turn 
made the ‘70s far less than lamentable. 
Sound + Vision spotlights early better 
than late, especially with previously 
unavailable material: the punk heraldry 











of “Drive in Saturday,” penned as the 
follow-up to Mott the Hoople’s “All the 
Young Dudes’ and never used; 
“1984/Dodo,” the title track from Bowie's 
aborted musical for Orwell’s novel, 
which steals grief-stricken strings from 
the Temptations’ “Papa Was a Rollin’ 
Stone” and wa-wa guitar from Isaac 
Hayes’s “Theme from Shaft.” As the self- 
proclaimed Thin White Duke, Bowie’s 
“plastic soul” period has an honest 
appeal, and his vocal deliveries don’t 
sound as affected as they should. The 
later tracks trace Bowie's uneven 
progression into songwriting collabora- 
tions with Brian Eno (Lodger’s “Red 
Sails,” “Look Back in Anger,” and “Boys 
Keep Swinging”); “Joe the Lion” pays 
tribute to the American performapce 
artist Chris Burden; and “Ashes to 
Ashes” rounds out the package (maybe 
too neatly) with a sequel to “Space 
Oddity.” 

Bowie jumped from style to style so 
aggressively he sometimes seemed like 
the force of nature he was always trying 
to be — a talent hemmed in only by the 
pop conventions he deemed himself 
worthy of, a human style in constant 
search of a context. As an introduction to 
his turnabout career, it’s hard to imagine 
a better, or more generous, offering than 
Sound + Vision; for longtime fans, the 
collectibles mix handily with the familiar. 
The irony is, Sound + Vision makes more 
sense of Bowie in retrospect, underlining 
how graphic and influential a visionary 
he was in the age he helped invent but 
couldn’t quite define. 0 





Popular punk? 


The Mekons take on the mainstream 


by Jimmy Guterman 


he Sex Pistols trashed as many of 
] rock’s traditions as they could, but 
they also forged a few. 

The one that’s lasted longest is am- 
bivalence about stardom. When punk 
turned into new wave (which then 
turned into the Knack), it was easy for 
punks to say they wanted to shun the 
brass ring. But eventually they got tired 
of playing to the same 800 people every 
time they came to a town. The great ones, 
like the Clash, found a way to keep the 
feeling but broaden their base. The rest 
jettisoned punk as being anything but 
fashion; they turned into businessmen. 

The Mekons were the only punk unit 
to make it into the form’s second decade 
with their ideals intact and their vision 
clear. Now, with the The Mekons Rock 
n’ Roll (A&M), they're trying for a mass 
audience after years spent torturing 
themselves with their inability to secure 
one. 

One of the industrial-punk outfits to 
leap out of Leeds (along with Gang of 
Four), the Mekons dissolved in the early 
‘80s after the audience for their jagged 
sounds dwindled to the band itself. But 


in 1985, they reunited full-blown with 
Fear and Whiskey (Sin, import), a 
magnificent, expectation-shattering 
album that owed more to the trepidation 
and resignation of C&W and Child 
ballads than to punk. They sang of being 
disenchanted and dislocated (typical 
song title: “Hard To Be Human Again”) 
with uncommon ferocity and specificity. 

On the slew of fine recordings they did 
after that, they refined their updated 
attack and developed their own myth- 
ology. They knew they were playing for 
no one — American sales hovered 
around 10,000 copies. And they drew 
strength from their permanent underdog 
status. 

The Mekons Rock ‘n’ Roll is not merely 
the group’s most clear-headed recording. 
It’s a hand held out to the mainstream 
rock audience. Yet this rapprochement 
comes with conditions. The record’s 
cover art shakes down to depicting a 
defaced Elvis Presley — which perfectly 
expresses the Mekons’ ambivalence. 
They love rock and roll, but they hate the 
means by which the music is dis- 

See MEKONS, page 18 


Equating rock and roll with sex and necrophilia 
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Brazil nut rie 


David Byrne sambas down to Afro-Rio 


by Ted Drozdowski 


avid Byrne’s a gangly guy, all 
D arms, legs, and curiosity, making 

his angular way through the pop 
life as the head of Talking Heads. It 
seems unlikely that this jittery howler of 
“Psycho. Killer” and. twitchy hoofer of 
“Once in a Lifetime’ would fall for 
samba’s smooth lines or be swept off his 
feet by breezy tropicalismo. You'd think 
the way to Byrne’s heart would be 
through his cranium, not his pelvis. Yet 
he’s mad about the stuff. 

For Byrne, love’s recent labors have 
produced three albums: two compila- 
tions, Beleza Tropical and the new. O 
Samba; and a record of his own songs in 
the Afro-Brazilian vein, the new Rei 
Momo. And not content with that, he’s 
put together a Latin band to tour with Rei 
Momo and a few reworked Talking 
Heads hits; they'll be stopping at the 
Orpheum Theatre on October 26, 27, and 
28. 

Beleza Tropical may be the best 
anthology of contemporary Brazilian pop 
available, featuring internationally ac- 
claimed artists like Gilberto Gil, Gal 
Costa, Jorge Ben, and Milton Nascimen- 
to. O Samba is what it seems: a gathering 
of 14 of the beat-happy beasts (18 on CD) 


that spans 15 years. And Rei Momo 


marries a variety of Afro-Brazilian styles 
— merengue, mapayé, cumbia, Orisa — 
to lyrics that are unmistakably Byrne’s (“I 
walk like a building/I 'néver get wet/I’'m 
looking at ladies/!’m talking like men”). 

On Rei Mombd, Byrne's ‘abetted by 
some’ of the finest Latin musicians 
who've taken residence in New York 
City: Milton Cardona, Willie Colon, 
Yomo Toro. So his songs sound surpris- 
ingly authentic save for his vocals. He 
doesn’t speak Portuguese, and he doesn’t 
wrangle syllables with the delicacy of a 
Caetano Veloso. Wher he opens his big 
yap, he sounds like David Byrne — no 
getting ‘around that. But he. resists the 
suggestioi thatHe’s' co-opted’ another 
cilfitre’s"inusit’ that Ref’Moémod“is his 
Gracéland. “1 didn’t fry to make ‘the 
musicians bend to me. The ‘framework 
they created is authentic and pure,” he 
protests. “If we were doing a merengue, 
for example, we'd try to find the best 
musicians who were working in that 
idiom and let them play what they do 
naturally. 

“Some of the records I like to listen to 
at home are merengue, and it’s not a 
strange beat for an Anglo to understand. 
It’s kind of a loping or galloping rhythm, 
so it was very easy for me to write in that 
style. I'd probably done that before and 
not known it. Other times for Rei Momo 
I had written something and I would 
have to ask Milton Cardona what style 
it was like. And he’d say, ‘Oh, that’s 
like a mapayé.’ So that’s how we'd 
arrange it.” 

Actually, an argument could be made 
that Rei Momo is a direct descendant of 
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Remain in Light, the 1980 Talking Heads 
album that reintroduced the Afro- 
Brazilian big beat to modern rock. The 
Heads then documented their techno- 
tribal sound on a double live LP, stayed 
funky on their next three records, took a 
respite from the rhythm to tell True 
Stories, and got back to the rump shake 
with much of the first side of Naked, 
their 10th and most recent LP. 

Initially, Byrne explains, his dalliance 
with the overtly danceable was “partly 
conscious, partly not deliberate. I felt like 
I was being labeled as a cold fish. I’ve 
always felt there was a lot of emotion in 


Is the way to His heart through his pelvis? 








the Talking Heads’ music, but a lot of 
people felt it was too intellectual, too 
arty, which | can’t ... well, if that’s the 
way they perceive it, I can’t really argue, 
but I felt they were wrong. I felt like it 
had a lot of heart. 

“But over the years I came to see that 
words and rationality don’t imply a 
better or more moral life — because 
immoral acts are intellectually justified. 
Now I tend to go for things that are 
maybe more organic.” 

Like Latin music, which Byrne says 
he’s been listening to for “about 10 years 
now, just for my own enjoyment. So | 





guess I’ve assimilated bits of it, and over 
the last few years I decided to stick my 
toe in the water and try a song like ‘Mrs. 
Jones’ on Naked and ‘Loco de Amor’ 
(written with Johnny Pacheco, sung with 
Celia Cruz, and cut with Ray Barretto’s 
band for the film Something Wild). That 
seemed to work out fine, so it was 
enough to make me plunge ahead.” 

Byrne’s quest for the organic has also 
led to deeper places: the heart of New 
York City’s voodoo culture, and to the 
dance-music rituals of Brazil's Yoruba- 
derived Condomble Nago religion. He 
made a film about Condomble Nago 
called Ile Aiye, or “The House of Life,” 
for PBS's Alive from Off Center TV series 
last summer. 

‘My interest in these religions is on a 
couple of levels,” Byrne offers. “One is 
musical. My feeling is that our musical 
culture, the musical culture of the new 
world, comes out of these religious 
rhythms. -Jazz, R&B, rock and roll, 
sambas, salsa — it all comes from these if 
you trace it back. To me, that’s the 
spiritual center of our music — the music 
we grew up on, as opposed to the 
European classical tradition. This is why 
rock and roll moves us. It has this as its 
root. Not that Chuck Berry is evoking 
African gods or anything. But there is 
something in the rhythms and the 
attitude of these religions toward the 
music and the body. 

“And the other reason is that | think 
these religions tend to be, in an odd way, 
more modern. They have a tremendous 
amount of respect for nature, and less of 
a hard-line morality. They believe your 
life is based on the interplay of forces 
rather than ‘You do this and you'll 
always be right.’ They don’t have that 
hard-line dogma.” 

Common _ record-industry gospel 
would dictate that Byrne conclude his 
Brazilian explorations and refocus on 
Talking Heads. It’s been more than a year 
since the last Heads album. And there are 
more hits, and more dollars, to make in 
the fertile crescent of rock. Instead, 
Byrne’s put together the Latin band that 
will be playing at the Orpheum next 
week. Meanwhile, his fellow Heads are 
plying their own projects: Tina 
Weymouth and Chris Franz’s Tom Tom 
Club is on the road with Fine Young 
Cannibals, and Jerry Harrison's finishing 
his third solo LP. 

“We're all in contact, but we have no 
plans at the moment,” says Byrne, who is 
already plotting a third Brazilian com- 
pilation. “It will be either forro, an 
accordion-based style from the northeast 
of Brazil, or maybe I'll take some of the 
more avant-garde stuff that’s been done 
within popular music. For example, 
there’s one guy I met down there who 
used to be part of the tropicalismo 
movement. The wildest thing I’ve heard 
that he’s done is having different ap- 
pliances running at the same time, with a 
microphone attached to each one. And 
he would switch the microphones on and 
off to get percussion effects out of them. 
It was kind of an appliance organ. It’s not 
like John Cage, who can have really great 
ideas but be unlistenable. This is really 
listenable!” Yeah, but can it make good 
coffee? 0 





Dark 
dreams 
Waking up to 
Sleep Chamber 


by Ted Drozdowski 


leep Chamber scare people. - Not 
S everyone, and not intentionally. 


It’s just that most pub-hopping pop 
consumers don’t dig music that explores 
ritual magic, incense-fired fever dreams, 
and S&M. 

“These things are part of my life,” 
explains the Boston band’s blond-haired 
leader, John ZeWizz.. “I’m not a born- 
again pagan or anything. I’m just trying 
to get away from all of the traditional 
elements of American living.” So far, so 
good, John, Sleep Chamber's shows are 
often the stuff that dreams are made of: 
dark dreams full of intdxicating incense 
fog; swirls of slice-and-dice sonics over 
de-evolved rhythmic throbbing; video 
projections of leather, lace, warm skin. 
And ZeWizz is their master, intoning his 
tales of invocation and love on the far 





edge of commonplace acceptability. 

Call Sleep Chamber an acquired taste, 
but enough people have acquired it to 
justify their making some 20 albums and 
cassettes (including the recent Spellbon- 
dage, on ZeWizz’s Inner-X label) and 10 
full-length, digitally processed videos. 
These recordings are distributed inter- 
nationally. through an*. underground 
network of fans, small labels, and record 
stores. Although keyboardist and steel 
percussionist (that’s real, industrial- 
grade steel, not steel drums) Jonathan 


Ritual magic, incense-fired fever dreams, 5é 





Briley, guitarist Eugene DeFrancisco, and 
keyboardist/drum programmer Arthur 
Ward round out Sleep Chamber's current 
line-up, ZeWizz has been the one con- 
stant in their eight-year span. As such, 
he’s taken the praise and the pricks the 
band has drawn. 

“I’ve been called a Satanist, and some 
women have been afraid of me, and I’ve 
been .accused of sacrificing animals, 
which is all just ridiculous,” he says. “In 
fact, a lot of people were shocked to find 
out that I’m an animal-rights activist.” In 





1987, ZeWizz’s label released a compila- 
tion album called Slaughter ov the 
Innocent, which donated part of its 
proceeds to animal-rights groups. 

Although ZeWizz uses his pseudonym 
in part to protect himself from the less 
tolerant, this year Sleep Chamber have 
been reaping mostly good fortune. A 
supportive fan with clout recently ar- 
ranged a mini-tour of Texas for the band, 
its first foray beyond the Boston-New 
York axis. The Lone Star State stops also 
included in-store appearances. “I actu- 
ally got a sore hand from. signing 
autographs,” says ZeWizz. “I thought 
we'd get 20 or 30 people, but we pulled 
up at one shop and the line was around 
the block. I couldn’t believe they were 
waiting for us.” 

After years of unintentionally alien- 
ating club owners with their ritualsex- 
musik, Sleep Chamber are also getting 
work at home. This week, the band will 
play Boston twice: at Ground Zero 
(Friday, October 20) and at AXIS 
(Wednesday, October 25). “The phone’s 
been ringing a lot since we sold out Doc’s 
Place last October. They had to turn 
droves of people away, and suddenly the 
other booking agents wanted us. But I’m 
selective about the shows we'll do. | 
don’t want them to become just another 
concert. It’s more like a ‘60s happen- 


ing. 
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‘COMPACT DISCS - RECORDS - CASSETTES. 


| WE HAVE RGHEAT SEreCTOn, 
RN YOUR USED 


NEW AND USED 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC 


FOR 
LPs, 45e and T 








DINING ROOM NOW OPE 


AKU THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT : 
‘LUNCH CHINES . nN aa 


109 Brookline Ave. 
near Kenmore Square 


536-0420 


rking in Red Sox lot after 4pm dencont night games) 
=—TS>— 





SCHOOL OF THE Museum OF FINE 
Arts VISITING ARTIST SERIES 


Autumn 1989 


Changing Context 


| Richard ARTSCHWAGER 
ace ea none ) ber 29, 5-7, 

| lovember 

| Opening Oct. 26, 5-7pm 534 
| October 30 5:30 p.m./tickets $4.00/5.50 
JOHN BALDESSARI Photographer 


November 13 5:30 pm/tickets $4.00/5.50 
ITRICIA COLLINS and RICHARD MILAZZO 
Independent Curators/Writers 


For — information, ane: call 617-267-6100 ext. 718. 


Museum School 


Anderson Austionum and are open othe public. | 











DYsy JOY 


S) <% . 


FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 





CELEBRATE! ig 


our 16th year of 
designing bodies . 
join now during our 
Birthday Special & 


350%: 





Where the best teachers make the difference 


266-5643 


CAMBRIDGE 
492-4680 


“When you join our 1 year program (Programs and facilities vary with location) 7 z= = 


COPLEY SQ. 
536-3377 


WATERTOWN SQ. 
926-2700 


NEWTON/WELLESLEY 
237-6465 


(Across from Grossman's at 
Wellesley Racquet oe 











“If a song’s good, it’s good. It doesn’t need anything else.” 


BOB MOULD: 
WORKING 





heart and called it Workbook. It was an 

honest record of blunt, truthful jottings that 
he and his misery wrote when they fled to a 
Minnesota farm after the break-up of Hiisker Dii, 
the band Mould, Grant Hart, and Greg Norton has 
started in 1980. Things had gone bad during the 
Hiisker’s final year. Hart was using heroin, and: 
the pressures of watching a friend waste himself, 
increasing business demands, slipping per- 
formances, and personal dissatisfaction were too 
much for Mould to bear. 

Last week Mould led his new band to a steamy 
sold-out AXIS to play a set of songs from 
Workbook. But he left his misery behind. “I think 
that people know me a'lot better now that they've 
heard this record,” he said a few days before the 
show. “So I feel a little more at ease, and a lot of 
personal problems I was having last year have 
faded away a bit.” 

So has the trepidation Mould felt when he 
mounted his first solo tour, a six-date trip, in May. 
“It was a really confusing time for me,” he 
recounted, “because I felt satisfied when the 
record was done but then came the thought of 
going back out. I had been used to working as a 
three-piece and playing really loud all the time 
with Hiisker Dii. This material called for more 
articulation, the dynamics had to be there without 
losing any of the energy. It was a fairly radical 
change. Now I think I’m finding the middle 
ground,” 

With some help: Pere~Ubu bassist Tony 


E. ast year Bob Mould tore a page out of his 


Maimone and Golden Palomino/producer/drum- 
mer Anton Fier are now Mould’s steady col- 
laborators. And they were joined on October 12 by 
guitarist Jim Harry, who, like Mould, is a 
Minneapolitan transplanted to New York City. 
The foursome’s performance ran from the pretty, 
filigree’d instrumental “Sunspots” to a crunchy 
sound-alike of Neil Young’s “Cinnamon Girl,” 
with stops at Workbook's “Wishing Well,” 
“Heartbreak a Stranger,” and “Poison Years.” The 
latter climaxed in a caterwaul of sound as Mould, 
Maimone, and Harry abused their: amps into 
feedback, Mould spinning his guitar ‘round by.its 
neck and screaming into its pick-ups until the 
pitch of his wails and his Stratocaster’s were 
indistinguishable. 

It was a big, brawny rock-and-roll moment, but 
it was Mould’s commitment to his songs that 
carried the concert. He sang hard and well, his 
voice often pushed to rawness by his passion, and 
he played with an attention to detail that would 
indeed have been steamrolled by Hiisker Dii’s 
often mucky live roar. 

A pair of new tunes — “Here We Come” and 
“Out of Your Life” — that wedded happiness, 
heartache, and lower-key guitar buzz to structures 
more conventional than most of those on 
Workbook were also tucked into the set. “I’m 
writing songs that are a lot more straight-ahead 
right now,” Mould explained. “All the Hiisker Dii 
stuff was power trio with embellishments in the 
studio. Then, for Workbook, there was a lot of 
arranging that went on over the year I was writing. 
Now it’s fun to just strip it down to guitar, bass, 
and drums again. If a song’s good, it’s good. It 
doesn’t need anything else.” Amen. 

— Ted Drozdowski 





FUZZBOXx: 
BIG-BANG THEORY 





just a poor boy, from a poor family. ...” 

Complete with operatic falsettos, melo- 
dramatic sobs, and just the right dissonance, 
We've Got a Fuzzbox and We're Gonna Use It 
appeared to be on the right track when they 
released their off-kilter a cappella rendition of 
Queen’s “Bohemian Rhapsody,” in 1986. It 
remains the best remnant of a former indie band 
who could have weathered the glitz and gim- 
mickry they’ve so unabashedly embraced on their 
new Big Bang! (Geffen). 

Their untitled Vandaloo EP (also released in ‘86) 
offered four songs, all nicely and subtly tinted 
with the rough, uncut flavor of the B-52’s. It was 
early in their career, but the English quartet had 
already developed a style of their own — a badge 
of fun, punk, and funk that was discarded along 
with Fuzzbox’s full name. Producer Andy Rich- 
ards has managed to envelop Fuzzbox in a sea of 
sound that has left the band virtually uniden- 
tifiable. Are they the Bangles? Bananarama? 
Clannad? The modern “Fast Forward Futurama” 
could easily be the Human League’s, the intro to 
“Beauty” is too close to Laurie Anderson's Big 
Science style, and I checked the credits to see 
whether Kate Bush was singing lead on “Irish 
Bride.” 


| ‘m just a poor boy, nobody loves me/He’s 


The best moments on Big Bang!, and they are 
merely moments, come when Fuzzbox attempt to 
shed their mysteriously vague — or perhaps just 
mediocre — lyrics and sing about what this all- 
female group professes to be concerned with: 
women celebrating their sexuality and women 
being taken seriously in music and in love. 
“Versatile for Discos and Parties” is the steamiest 
and most danceable cut on the record, but neither 
the beat nor the heat develops into anything more 
than a tease. The most overtly political song on the 
album, “Do You Know?” (“I have a secret, one 
that’s never been told/I’d rather you keep it, but 
you never know”), is about incest. But that’s easy 
to miss. Suzanne Vega’s “Luka,” which depicted 
child abuse, was bathed in an upbeat arrange- 
ment, but this is completely camouflaged in poppy 
bubblegum. 

Whenever Fuzzbox begin to develop some- 
thing original in their lyrics or sound, they 
retreat, masking themselves with synths that 
don’t fit and monotonous drum machines you 
just want to break. They’ve recently complained 
that “If we're too girlie, we won't be taken 
seriously, or if we're too serious, we'll be writ- 
ten off as loony feminists.” But at the time of 
the Vandaloo EP, they were already being 
acknowledged as musicians who happen to be 
women. Perhaps if Fuzzbox reclaimed their origi- 
nal name, they could also reclaim some of their 
initial potential. 

— Jennifer Einhorn 








HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN | 
HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN FR oes cern 
HALLOWEEN 
HALLOWEEN 


re 


IRENE MITCHELL 
331-8261 


395 BRIDGE ST. N. WEYMOUTH 


TAROT CARD READINGS 

PARTIES 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

NO PROBLEM TOO GREAT FO SOLVE 


CO 


Vintage and 
Contem Clothing 
for Men and Women 
Vintage & New Hats 
¢ Accessories * RENTAL 


Plan now for Hallowee 
131 Cypress St, x omy el 617- 7387188 
Monday-Saturday 11-6, Sunday 1-5 








"lorie going, to 





Avard winning costumes + Sales & rentals 


THE COSTUME COMPANY 


13A Medford Street, Arlington 


643-9422 « Open 11-9pm 
(Off Mass. Ave., one block the Regent Theatre) 

















SWEET -N- NASTY 


XXX Cakes 
and seductive 
chocolates. 
Chocolate coffins 


aim mehVilaaN 


Allston 254-CAKE 10-7 Mon-Sat 
Boston 266-7171 10-6 Mon-Sat 





Horny ghost pops. 








¢ Select Men's & Women's 
Vintage Clothing « 
© Jewelry & Accessories 
© Original Costumes & 
Handmade Masks! 
M-F 11-7, Sat 11-6, Sun 12-6 
121 Charles Street, Boston 
227-5733 © Off the Red Line 














First comes 
black cats... 
. LICXt COMeS 
turkey... 

..and then there's 

the reindeer. 
Now that the holiday season is 
upon us, look to the Boston 


Phoenix for everything you 
need to know to make it great. 
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THE BOOGALOO| 


SWAMIS “ 


THIRD ANNUAL HALLOWEEN) 
COSTUME PARTY at 


* i. a0 _ 


Davis Sq. Somerville Directly on the T 


Also: Tues, Oct. 31, 8pm Part of our Acoustic series 
Halloween Party with our favorite old-timey band 


bg ,, IHEPOODLES +0 


fo) 
Prizes for best dog costume! 


Look for the Boogaloo Sqamis' new release "Cajun Party" 


| 9a 0 ae BY dO) Gem 5) say OU. 8 44 


GROUND ZERO 
presents at 


MAN RAY 


HALLOWEE 


Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1989 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 
18+ © Tickets still available at 
Ground Zero 


Call 492-9545 





GUTTERWORST 
RECORDS 
PRESENTS A DUAL 
RECORD RELEASE 
PARTY 
FEATURING 


Le 


LIBERTY: CLUB 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
OCT. 29 
GREEN STREET 
STATION 
131 GREEN ST. 
SATAY AY COn Wg OAV 


522-0792 











THE HALLOWEEN STORE 








~~ PT Vax 
~OVER IOO VARIETIES OF MASKS— 
COSTUMES, DISGUISES & ACCESSORIES 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP, WIGS & SPRAYS 
NOVELTIES, GAGS & JOKES 


SPOOKY SCARY STUFF 


open lOam to 10 pm 
-every day: 


216 NEWBURY ST. 


BOSTON: CALL 266-9708 
near the COPLEY so. T 











CALL THE 
MONSTER DASH 
HOTLINE 


t. “800. 922- 8290 
482- 3370 
é we 


BOSTON’S BIGGEST 
COSTUME SMASH 


SUN. OCT. 29 
REGISTRATION: $1 5 





START: 
11:00am at 245 Northern Ave. (Jimbo's Fish Shanty) 
FINISH: 


4K later at City Hall Plaza Party! Music! Refreshments! Prizes! 


RUN FOR FUN AND TO BENEFIT THE 
MASSACHUSETTS EASTER SEAL SOCIETY 


SI 
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Wipe-out 
Why did Emerson pull the plug on WERS’s Metrowave? 


by Kris Fell 


e‘re pre-empting our 

regular Demo Derby 

programming this 
month to bring you an obituary. 
WERS (88.9 FM) radio’s vener- 
able local-music show, Metro- 
wave, has been taken off the air, 
and it’s a crying shame. 

Metrowave has been a Sun- 
day-night institution since 1981, 
when it split from Niteklub 
(WERS’s late-night alternative- 
rock show) to accommodate the 
burgeoning Boston rock-and-roll 
underground. It was the first 
radio show in town devoted 
exclusively to local music. For 
many years it was a weekly 
touchstone for musicians and 
fans, and its untimely demise is 
being mourned by Boston's rock 
community. 

The exact cause of death is 
unclear. Several students con- 
nected with the station allege 
mismanagement by higher-ups. 
The higher-ups allege — both 
malaise and maliciousness on 
behalf of the students connected 
with the show. 

Primarily a communications 
school, Emerson College has 
always kept a more paternalistic 
hand on its radio station than 
does, say, MIT over WMBR or 
Harvard over WHRB (all DJs on 
WERS must be students at Emer- 
son, for instance). Even so, 
Metrowave DJs made a name for 
that show by allowing bands to 
play full sets and conducting live 
interviews in the WERS studios. 

About a year ago, citing vari- 
ous “security problems” (proving 
that black leather jackets can still 
strike fear in the hearts of the 
establishment, man) and “the 


° 


< 
x 


= 


conservative times we're living 
in” (proving that WERS’s over- 
seers are unwilling to go to bat for 
their students’ rights in the event 
that lyrical content becomes an 
issue with the FCC), ad- 
ministrators instituted a rule that 
kept non-station personnel from 
going live on the air after 6 p.m. 


A et 


Chris Conway: mismanagement, malaise, or maliciousness? 


Instead of working with the DJs 
to.make sure that bands were 
informed about station and FCC 
policies, administrators 
eliminated interviews and forced 
bands (only on the rock-and-roll 
shows, mind) to pre-tape sets, 
destroying the essence of the 
show. 


It also forbade local bands from 
bringing their own sound engi- 
neers along to supervise the 
tapings. By all accounts, some of 
the student engineers in charge of 
recording the bands were not too 
well versed in rock music, and a 
few bands (the Well Babys, for 
one) asked that the resulting 


garbled tapes not be aired. This 
semester, when Is were 
submitted to bring the show up to 
its former standards, they were 
rejected. As local booking agent 
Billy Ruane huffs, “Management 
forced the spontaneity out of 
Metrowave and made it into a 
figment of itself. And when 
they'd accomplished that, they 
said, ‘Let's get it out of here.’ ” 
Fran Berger, the station’s fac- 
ulty adviser, has been overseeing 
the staff of WERS since 1980. 


’ Several students on the staff 


expressed to me their displeasure 
with Berger’s handling of rock 
programming in general and 
Metrowave in particular, and 
with her condescending attitude 
toward both the DJs and the 
bands. Many staffers believe they 
have bent over backward to 
accommodate management's de- 
mands. Yet one. DJ was 
suspended for a week for playing 
the Nervous Eaters’ “Shit for 
Brains.” Ironically, what got her 
fired was playing the same song 
with the “shit” beeped out of it. 

Berger presents conflicting 
reasons for taking Metrowave off 
the-. air, alternately noting its 
“reputation for breaking — the 
rules” and expressing her belief 
that “it was no longer alternative, 
because other stations in town 
are doing local music.” One 
current DJ- counters the first 
argument by noting, “I’ve heard 
‘tits and ass’.more often in the 
soundtrack to A Chorus Line on 
Standing Room Only [WERS’‘s 
Broadway segment]. than on 
Metrowave,” 

As for the second complaint, 
two other radio stations have 
instituted live local-music seg- 
ments: WBCN’s __ bi-weekly 
broadcasts from Newbury Sound 
during its Sunday-night Boston 
Emissions show and WMBR’s- 
Thursday-night Pipeline. show. 
Neither has experienced any on- 
air problems. WFNX and WAAF 
also have Sunday-night local- 
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Greater Boston 
Central Branch 

316 Huntington 
Boston, MA 02115 


(617) 536-7809 

















music programming. Berger's 
response: “We. take that as a 
tremendous compliment. There's 
no reason for us'to do it any- 
more.” Current student program 
director Terry Clements echoes 
Berger's argument, saying that 
Metrowave wasn’t “too exciting 
any more. It’s outlived its useful- 
ness for now, and it’s time for a 
change.” 

I can’t help feeling that Cle- 
ments and Berger don’t realize 
what a vibrant local-music scene 
Boston has. Not when Clements 


Cellars 
Starlight 


states, “I know that WAAF and, | 
think, WCGY do have local stuff 
... and I think WBCN’s started 
some kind of rock competition or 
something?” And not when 
Berger chides me, “Don’t think I 
don’t like rock music. Guess who 
went to see the Who and the 
Jefferson Starship when they 
came through?” New shows ap- 
proved for this semester include a 
Southern-rock segment and a 
program of “original dramas” — 
not exactly worth packing up the 
van and moving to Boston for. 
Nasty Habits, WERS’s metal 
show, has been trimmed by an 
hour. 

For now, Niteklub (weekdays, 
11 p.m. to 2 a.m.) is expected to 
pull triple duty, incorporating the 
best of international, national, 
and now local alternative’ rock. 
It’s a tall bill, but coordinator 
Chris Conway (he was the sum- 
mer host of Metrowave) hopes 
local bands will continue sending 
in reels for him to play. (He had 
been told that he wouldn't be 
allowed to host both Niteklub 
and Metrowave, though one DJ 
pointed out that double duty is 
not covered in WERS’s station 








policy book and that the staffs of 
Coffeehouse and Live at Passim 
are virtually the same.) 

If you were a fan of 
Metrowave, if you're in a band 
that could use airplay, or if you're 
a student of Emerson College 
who resents having your rock 
and roll taken away, you can 
write to the program director at 
WERS Radio, 100 Beacon Street, 
Boston 02116. There’s a chance it 
could be put back on the air next 
semester. 

* * * 

ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, Octo- 
ber 20: the Red Hot Chili Peppers 
funk amuck at the Channel; the 
Hard Ons, with Left Nut, Joe, and 
Who Be Dat?, at the Rat; the 
Driveways, with the Crash Dum- 
mies, at Green Street; 
Neighborhoods at Grover’s; 
Tribe at Edible Rex ... Saturday 
the 21st: Think Tree twice at 
Bunratty’s (2 p.m. all ages; 9:30 
p.m. 21-plus); Blake Babies, Hell 
Toupee, and Death in Venice join 
Dogzilla in celebrating the re- 
lease of their first record, at the 
Rat; Poi Dog Pondering at T.T.’s; 
the mighty Well Babys at Green 
Street; Treat Her Right at 
Grover’s; Bob and Guy at the 
Nameless Coffeehouse. 

Sunday the 22nd: the Hard 
Ons return to the Rat, with Jerry’s 
Kids and Maelstrom (3 p.m., all 
ages) ... Monday the 23rd: the 
Didjits, Surgery, the Unsane, and 
others at the Middle East ... 
Tuesday the 24th: We Saw the 
Wolf, the Walkabouts, and the 
Buckets at the Middle East; 
Linda Price (of Witch Doctor) 
and friends at Necco Place ... 
Thursday the 26th: a good 
night to cruise Central Square: 
Mudhoney and the Fluid at Man 
Ray; Last Stand’s last hurrah at 
T.T.’s; Masters and Slaves at the 
Middle East; and Sonny Okosuns 
and his 16-piece Ozziddi Niger- 
ian Band at- the Channel (to 
benefit the New England Wildlife 
Center). Oo 








ANNUAL FALL SALE 


Our ANNUAL FALL SALE HAS 
BEGUN. TAKE 25-75% OFF 
SELECT MEN'S AND WOMEN'S 
SPORTSWEAR, SHOES AND 
ACCESSORIES, GIFTS AND 
HOUSEWARES. | 


SILKS 


BLOUSES 
PANTS 
SKIRTS 
CULOTTES 


SILKs! LONG SLEEVED CAMP STYLE 
BUTTON DOWN BLOUSES, SCOOP 
NECK AND COLLARS. PULL-ON 
PANTS WITH ELASTICIZED WAIST. 

A 26 INCH SKIRT, AND CULOTTES 

ALL $28! ALL AVAILABLE IN MAKE 
SENSE COLORS: BLACK, IVORY AND 
PLUM. ANOTHER SPECIAL PURCHASE 
FOR OUR ANNUAL FALL SALE! 
Women's Department, Street Level 


B.U. Bookstore Mall 


KENMORE SQUARE 


M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12-5 (Sept-May), (617) 267-8484, Major Credit Cards Accepted, Free Parking on Deerfield Street, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore 


$28.00 

















If you have any questions about Cancer, 


Massachusetts 
—— Call the Cancer Information 4.800-4-CANCER == 
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$260 
$165 


Neena’s 


aren Brookline 


BERKELHAMMER, 






KOCH & LOWY 


HALOGEN LAMPS 


Open Sunday/Free Parking 


Lexington 


of Wellesley 
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ARTEMIDE 


$390 
$199 


$169 





STEFANO CEVOLI 
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See 

JASON & THE 
SCORCHERS 
with 

BOB DYLAN 
October 23-25 at 


The Opera House [fm . — 












OPEN TIL MIDNIGHT TO SERVE YOU. SALE ENDS 10/26. 
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Shanachie Recording Artists 


LIBANA 


Tenth Anniversary and Album Release Celebration 


at the Somerville Theater 
55 Davis Square, Somerville, MA 


Sat. Oct. 28th at 8:00 p.m. 


For info: 617-524-6698 
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Get Libana’s Debut LP "Sojourns"” on Shanachie Records and Tapes at Tower Records 








_ RAPHIC SERVICES 





If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
' Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
are sincere in treating each-client's project as if it were our own: after 
all, your business és our business. 

Please call us soon. Wewelcome Phoenix 


the opportunity to place ou IC 
TENCE 


at your service 


s 


PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave i Boston M@ 617-536-5390 ll X234 








Only you 
can prevent 
forest fires. 





A Public Service of the Ad 
Council, the USDA, Forest Service LaXe| 
and your State Forester COANK 





Mekons. 


Continued from page 12 
seminated. 


So they've filled their most. 


mainstream album with unremit- 
ting rants against the rock in- 
dustry. The record starts with the 
bracing thrash of “Memphis, 
Egypt,” a terrific, energized tune 
filled with ideas like “The battles 
we fought were long and 
hard/Just not to be consumed by 
rock and roll.” On the rollicking 
country-rock “Club Mekon,” 
which is led by Susie Honey- 
moon's fiddle, singer Sally 
Timms (one of three lead 
vocalists, along with guitarists 
Tom Greenhalgh and Jon 
Langford) equates rock and roll 
with cheap sex and necrophilia. 
When Timms sings “I saw a 
world where the dead are 
worshipped/This world belongs 
to them/Now. they can keep it,” 
she shies away from that world at 
the same time she’s demanding 
entry. ° 

This desire to have it both 
ways is made explicit between 
the cascading riffs and rhythms 
of the blaring “Blow Your Tune- 
less Trumpet,” a down-home 
scorcher that suggests the Clash 
merging with Fairport Conven- 
tion. For all that they say they 
hate rock and roll, the Mekons 
are awfully familiar and com- 
fortable with it. 

Even if you skirt the challeng- 
ing rhetoric that suffuses all 12 


cuts on The Mekons Rock ‘n’ 


Roll, you get some grand, stirring 
stuff. The music on “Empire of 
the Senseless” and- “Amnesia” 
stands tall and anthemic without 
the overlay of rhetoric. “Only 
Darkness Has the Power” is a 
romp that has the thrust of early- 
‘80s power pop, with more of an 
edge; “Learning To Live on Your 
Own” gives Timms a chance to 
glide through a post-punk flip 
side to Petula Clark’s “Down- 
town”; and “Someone” spirals 
out from its stuttering guitar and 
drums intro, sustaining you 
through repeated onslaughts. In- 
deed, the unencumbered 
propulsion of drummer Steven 
Goulding (formerly of Graham 
Parker’s Rumour) is the Mekons’ 
secret weapon. 

It's. been a good year for 
grizzled rock veterans. From the 
Rolling Stonés and Bob Dylan to 
Lou Reed and Neil Young, 
they've offered up records 
notches above what anyone ex- 
pected at this late date. Now the 
Mekons tumble into the category 
of older performers finding new 
ways to get a hearing. while 
staying true to their punk origins. 
Just one question remains. Now 
that they‘re ready to be heard on 
the usual rock terms, is anybody 
left to listen? i) 


Bogart 


Continued from page 10 

of piano and cello do seem 
painfully—inadequate — like a 
weak salve for the savage 
breast. 

That Gorky’s time-marking 
philosophes eventually erupt is 
not surprising. They are not 
really, as Bogart has suggested, 
yuppies of the steppes. For one 
thing, yuppies don’t languish; 
they jog. For another, their smug 
insularity is not so thin as the 
veneer of solipsism beneath 
which most of Gorky’s characters 
nurse a pronounced self-loath- 
ing. And though Summerfolk is 
by no means the equal of The 
Lower Depths, the seering con- 
frontations of its final act (in 
which the summerfolk with so- 
cial consciences are pitted against 
the “boremongers” who believe 
“evolution” will eliminate pover- 
ty) are pretty shattering — 
especially coming as they do in 
the wake of so much game 
playing, booze drinking, and fret- 
ting over nada. Moreover, at 
Trinity Rep, they are beautifully 
and cogently played. 


Although many of Bogart’s 
directorial fillips strike me as self- 
conscious, they are never un- 
intelligent. Part of her problem, I 
think, is that she becomes so 
intellectually immersed in a work 
that she can’t hack her way out 
and step back to where the 
unarmed spectator stands. Still, 
she has communicated some- 
thing vital of her tunnel vision to 
the Trinity Rep ensemble, who, 
when they're finally freed from 
metaphoric constraints (shadow- 
ing one another, feathering 
dialogue, slithering predatorily 
across tables) and allowed to act, 
do so with brio and feeling. Let's 
face it, this is a terrific bunch of 
thespians, but one that has, in the 
increasingly frequent absence of 
former artistic director Adrian 
Hall, cried out for a director who 
was more than a mannerism 
milker and babysitter. 

Bogart seems to be it. She has 
said that she chose Summerfolk 
to demonstrate her commitment 
to the Trinity actors, and for all 
the absurdist overlay, it proves 
she’s no puppet-string-pulling 
Meyerhold. As_ the play 
progresses, Gorky’s mostly un- 
likable characters emerge as if 
from a haze of stylization into sad 
clearings of clarity. And Bogart 
juxtaposes scenes in such a way 
as to elicit sympathy for even the 
truly odious. Timothy Crowe’s 
drunken engineer Suslov, for 
example, may be irredeemable — 
an insensate, self-proclaimed 
boremonger immune to higher 
aims and proud of it. But Bogart 
sharpens the pathos of his per- 
sonal life via a running joke 
where he seems always to be 
popping up to enquire, “Has 
anyone seen my wife?” — even 
as the lady in question, played by 
Becca Lish with a heady nihilism 
added to her trademark wanton- 
ness, parades her infidelity: And 
Crowe has never been better than 
he is here, lurching, disheveled, 
pouring contempt into his 
already. brimming cups. 

An unusually blonde Cynthia 
Strickland -— as the. lawyer 
Bassov’s unfulfilled wife Varvara, 
both the china doll and the 
emotional backbone of the piece 
— conveys a contained need that 
ennobles yet somehow pinches 
her; in her discontent with a 
pointless life, she has finally 
become, as another character 
incredulously observes, 
“vicious.” Bill Damkoehler is 
almost unwittingly oafish as her 
husband. And Ed Shea, as her 
brother Vlass (whose “clownish- 
ness” Bogart has made acrobatic), 
harbors a smoldering beatitude 
that finally bursts into flame. 

Newcomer Theresa McCarthy 
seems hampered as Kaleria by 
her role as chief soprano, but 
Henry Stram, also a veteran of 
past Bogart music/theater pieces, 
accomplishes the play’s one 
superbly successful merger of 
text and musical interpolation — 
when, as Varvara’s misery-loving 
suitor Ryumin, he delivers a 
soulful bit of Rachmaninov right 
into the audience’s lap before 
going off stage to fail miserably at 
shooting himself. 

Andy _Weems and Janice 
Duclos are touchingly plebean as 
a smalltown doctor and his 
round, complaining wife — 
whose less resonant notes of 
marital discord Bogart sets 
against the Bassovs’ and the 
Suslovs’ as bittersweet relief. 
Those usually bravura Trinity 
vets Peter Gerety and Barbara 
Orson give artfully subdued per- 
formances as a displaced busi- 
nessman without a cause and the 
idealistic lady doctor who's all 
too happy to supply him one. 
And Brian :McEleney does a 
sanguine turn as a once-inspiring 
writer gone dapperly to seed. “It’s 
all so unimportant,” he says at 
the end of the play, proffering his 
wine glass for a refill. ‘None of it 
matters.” 

Bogart has tried to fashion a 
production that does. Certainly it 
has not elicited the yawns in the 
press that it does — at least until 
the plot picks up steam — in the 
audience. The Globe's Kevin Kel- 




















ly thinks it’s a travesty; the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin’s 
William Gale deems it a master- 
piece. Certainly if Bogart wanted 
to start the citizenry of the Rialto 
hyperventilating, she’s  suc- 
ceeded. I suspect, though, that 
her greater aim was to breathe 
metaphoric life into Gorky’s 
somewhat deadweight 
dramaturgy. It’s just too bad so 
much of it is artificial respiration. 

0 


Away 


Continued from page 11 

school English instructor for the 
final scene, things get awfully 
— and unnecessarily — confus- 
ing. 

The performances aren’t very 
distinguished on the whole, but 
Donna Glick has an affecting 
scene after the storm has driven 
Gwen to a breakdown, and 
Dossy Peabody works very hard 
at clarifying Coral’s psychologi- 
cal state. Her mistake is in 
making the character as benign as 
she does. In the most interesting 
scene, she strikes up a conversa- 
tion with Leonie, and her per- 
sistent attempts to be kind and 
supportive unnerve the young 
woman and force her, against her 
will, to confess her own. prob- 
lems. It’s a_ Pinter-esque_ ex- 
change, and it might work better 
if Peabody aimed for the horrify- 
ing comedy at the root of it. I’m 
not convinced Away, despite its 
success Down Under, is ‘much of 
a play. But I suspect there’s more 
absurdism and less Chekhov in it 
than Johnson thinks. 0 


Oei 
Continued from page 9 
I wanted something more: 

Neither “doés : the: atmosphere 
of cénvent-school: dullness. dis- 
sipate ‘until’ Oei ‘begins>her solo: 
By then, the Renaissance melody 
‘js’ vesurfacing as metropolitan 
sound, lots of brass and a big, 
tumescent bass line. Oei thrashes 
around on the floor, jumps, hops, 
wallows in the sand like a hog 
with fleas — and gets your 
attention. She explores the limits 
of leap and fall, of real gesture, 
asking you again about move- 
ment becoming dance. 

For me, the remaining high- 
light is in the third and final 
section. An upstage screen lights 
up with a black and white dance 
video. No MTV but a Theda Bara- 
like Oei dancing in front of the 
patterned flat. The three live 
performers face its canvas 
cognate like three women at the 
Wailing Wall. Indeed, there: is a 
marvelous echolalic interchange 
of live gesture and Godzilla-size 
gesture on celluloid, in turn 
heightened by cinematographic 
techniques: the old silents’ jerki- 
ness; the eyeblink flash of video 
dancer sprawled on the floor, 
somewhat perverse, somewhat 
corpse-like; and, ah yes, the 
appropriate ‘40s noir-esque big- 
band music accompanying it all. 

Suddenly, the stage is alive. 
But then Oei throws a washed- 
out but larger-than-life sky onto 
the screen crowded with clouds. 
Our American Midwest? Dutch 
flatlands? You're back in school 
again. Schaafsma, now in a white 
dress, crosses upstage from wing 
to wing with a book on her head; 
this time, the sound — an im- 
probable kalimba piece — re- 
mains background music. More 
percussion and two, then one, 
dancers falling; the sudden in- 
timacy of performers coming full 
front to the edge of the 
proscenium; and the dénouement 
of silence and mere shuffle to 
remind us of the beginning of the 
piece. It all makes, I suppose, 
compositional sense. 

Or maybe it’s a set-up. Trying 
to say when movement becomes 
dance is a pretty cerebral busi- 
ness to sustain for an hour. It 





means tripping the light fantastic - 


between didacticism, on the one 
hand, and narcissism, on the 
other; and for reasons of theater, 
art, and life, I don’t much want to 
be preached, taught, or danced at. 
However skilled, however 
earnest, Oei risks all three. There 
is even an odd reference in the 
program notes to how “one can 
sin in two ways/when venturing 


on the floor.” People will over- — 


look (avoid?) dullness, she says 
obliquely. Although dance au- 
diences have every reason to be 
thankful to artists who question 
what they do (and to organiza- 
tions like Dance Umbrella for 
making this possible), to de- 
monstrate this point with dull- 
ness itself is a little nuts: it.turns 
the brain to mush, as one to 
find the raison d’étre for it all. 0 


Ruiz 

Continued from page 6 

which gave him an advisory post. 
“T believe that art in general is a 
field where you can fight without 
being killed,” he says. And he 
took that fight to the streets. “I 
wanted to teach the workers how 
to make films,” he says. Of the 
brief flourishing of culture that 
occurred during the Allende 
period, Ruiz says, “It was a 
special moment. It didn’t last 
more than five years.” 

After the Pinochet coup, Ruiz 
fled to Europe, making films in 
Germany for a few years before 
settling in France. It was during 
those first years in exile that he 
developed the philosophy of am- 
biguity that marks all.of his post- 
Chilean films. This philosophy 
extends even to the way dialogue 
plays against image in his films. 
“When you see a film, you take it 
as a sort of compact object. Sound 
and image are related in a way 
that is very close, I try to separate 
the internal elements, to show 
that any: image jis, full of black 
holes: An: image is -unfinished, 
incomplete,”” hessays. « 

In Life Is a. Dream -(1986), 
inspired by Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca’s 17th-century play, Ruiz 
associates the experience of exile 
with the ambiguity of reality and 
the discrepancy between word 
and image. His protagonist, Ig- 
nacio Vega, is a former Chilean 
underground agent who is asked 
to return to Chile and regenerate 
a list. of fellow agents he had 
forced himself to forget. He had 
first memorized the list by using 
as mnemonics lines from 
Calderén’s play, which he has 
also forgotten. He frequents the 
neighborhood cinema in the 
hope that film images will prod 
his memory. Ruiz superimposes 
voice-overs of Calderén’s text, 
which is about an exiled prince, 
onto Vega’s story and mixes clips 
from the imaginary old movies 
Vega watches with scenes from 
the play. Watching this Life is a 
mind-bending experience that 
gives you an idea of the wonder 
and disorientation both Vega and 
Ruiz the “exot” feel. 

Ruiz could return to Chile if he 
wished; in fact, he says he visits 
his homeland two or three times 
a year. But he has no intention of 
moving back. “There’s no money 
in Chile to make films,” he says. 
“Chile is a country where nobody 
cares about art.” Twenty years 
ago, things were different, but 
now, he says, “it is too late.” 

Ruiz could also make com- 
mercial films if he wanted to. He 
has the critical respect and clout to 
cast such international stars as 
Martin Landau, Jean-Pierre 
Léaud, and Anna Karina, who 
appeared together in Ruiz’s Treas- 
ure Island (1985). Yet he says he 
has never felt the pressure to 
compromise his artistic vision in 
order to finance a film. Despite his 
lack of commercial success, Ruiz 
continues to make four films per 
year, as well as to direct plays and 
teach throughout Europe. He gets 
to do things~his way. “It's a 
miracle,” .he says. “How else can 
you explain it?” D 
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Legacy Folk Collection Montreux 
4.99 LP/Cass. 6.99 LP/Cass 
9.99 CD 11.99 CD 


New folk tour at Passim, Boston 11/1 Performing at Berklee Performance Ctr., MA. 
10/29 
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Philip Aaberg 


6.99 LP/Cass 
11.99 CD 





Andy Narell 
6.99 LP/Cass 
11.99 CD 


Performing at Nightstage, Boston 10/24 
TUCK & PATTI 
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Tuck & Patti 
6.99 LP/Cass 
11.99 CD 


Pierce Pettis 
6.99 LP/Cass 
11.99 CD 


Performing at Berklee Performance Ctr. 11/19 





FREE WINDHAM HILL 
SAVIPLER 


Ask for your FREE 
Front Row Center Sampler 
at any Strawberries location. 
(No Purchase Necessary) 
Sale prices good 10/19 - 10/26. 





ROCKS PELLA 


The Nylons 
6.99 LP/Cass 


11.99 CD 
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to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is.no charge, 
but-your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. Include the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation we can’t print your listing. If the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 

p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions, classes, courses, reunions, and 
events requiring advance ation are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take out an ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 
returning them. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for “Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 





BOSTON POLICE: 911 

BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 

CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 
SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 

STATE POLICE: 566-4500, 782-2335 
BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge, 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 








BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 

POISON: Information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 

METRO AMBULANCE: 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-5000 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 
BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER 492-RAPE. 
Immediate and continuing support, medical and 
legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn 
and North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate 
and continuing support, medical and legal 
information. 

ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-3000 





The Red Hot Chili-Peppers, Friday at the Channel 





LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. “‘Zorba’s Night’ dinner show, with 
Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. DJs 
Willy Lemay, Sean Sweeney. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 
Rowes Wharf, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 
BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. The Walkers, Jamie Rubin and His 
Bohemian Love Fest, Crime and Punishment. 
CAFE FLEURI (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. The Joe Morocco Quartet. 








’ LANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 


THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. Red Hot Chili Peppers, Ex-Girlfriends, 
Raging Slab. 

CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. John Curtis, Patty Griffin. 

CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
Progressive music, with DJs. 

CITYSIDE (742-7390), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Boston Baked Blues. 

CLUB Ill (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Dave McKenna. 
ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 


EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Olid Concord 
Rd., Billerica. T.H. and the Wreckage, Lightning 
Rose, Double Vision. 

GILREIN’S (508-791-2583), 802 Main St., 
Worcester. The Harmonix. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. The Well Babies, Seka, 


Snidely Whiplash. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Sleep Chamber (over-18 show). 
GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St. 
Beverly. The Neighborhoods, Two Saints, Butter 
Crunch. 


JOHNNY 0’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St. Somer- 
ville. Animal Train. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Somer- 
ville. House of Joy, the Stand, the Treatment. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio. 

ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
Mugford St., Marblehead. Steve Gillette, Cindy 


Mangsen. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. John Mishni Ensembie. 
MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St, 
Boston. MacMurphys. 









NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St.,. Caffibridge. Nan Donald, Margot 
Fox, 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Kingfish, Strong Waters. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. Joe Zawinul Syndicate. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (506-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Robin Williamson, 
Tracy Moore. 

PALACE (321-1660), 1500 Broadway, Saugus. 
“Rock and Wrestling Revue,” with the Foxy 
Tossouts. 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 
Brookline. Steve Tapper and Audie Bridges. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Djavan. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Paimer St., Cambridge. 
20th-anniversary concert at the Orpheum 
Theater, Boston. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Kevin Connolly. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
The Hard Ons, Left Nut, Joe. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Mongo Santamaria. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 


1363 Beacon St. 


SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Dakota Staton. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
Maynard. The Rattlers. 
THE TAM (277-0962), 
Brookline. Cadillac , 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 6:30 
p.m., free cabaretshow. At 10 p.m., Cabaret 
Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0062), 10 
Brookline St., Cambridge. Talking to Animais, 
Spellbound, Zuzu’s Petals. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Open 
mike, with Gail Rundiett. 

WESTERN FRONT B apsaidiag 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Satta. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Jed Levy/Peter Leitch Quartet. 
Lrcamg: s gaa 1619 Tremont St., 


1648 Beacon St. 


ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl. andl 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. en ee 








Cover Jazz Trio, 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. At 2 pm. “Think Tree, 
Vasco da Gama, Skidelics (all-ages). At 9:30 


CMS 











‘ 











THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 











98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
'7-8605 
Fri Oct 20 DANCING WITH HENKY 
HOT PURSUIT 
Sat ., Oct. 21 TALON 
HOT PURSUIT 
Mon., Oct. 23 DAVID GREENFIELD 
Tues., Oct. 24 WEBB. 
Wed., Oct. 25 SHE CRIED 
Thurs., Oct 26 DANCING Wi HENRY 
Fri, Oct 27 SHOES 
| Sat., Oct 28 IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 
OLDIES/TOP 40 


Fri., Sat., & Sun., Oct. 20, 218 22 


*€ SATTA 




















j Featuring Classic Rock 











Tore) tt} 
Roadhouse 








Tues., Oct. 24 


GEORGE € 
LEVAS 








A ~-+ 56 
Ved., Oct. 25 


Knitting Factory Goes To Cambridge 


From NY 


ROOTLESS 
COSMOPOLITANS 


Two Shows * 9 & 11 pm 


RAGAMUFFIN 
€ SOLDIER * 








Fri. & Sat., Od. 27 & 28 


E 
PEOPLE 








SERVED EVERY WEEKEND! 



















Hub Club Live: 
Kevin Connolly Band 


Saturday October 21st. Doors open 


From Canada 


at 9pm 


Front Line Assembly 


Monday October 23rd. Doors Open a 


t Spm Tickets $8.00, 18+ 


Capitol Recording Artist Record Release Party 


and Showcase Premier 


EAST OF EDEN 


Vith ing to Animals 
Dc Jors ‘open at 7pm. Showtime 8.30p 


Hub Club 

533 Washington St 
Boston Ma 

Ph. 451.6999 


2 Hote! P 


m Tickets $3.00 18+ 


Town Ticket Agency 
s Rec ore Location 


s. These 





LEFT NUT - JOE 
WHO BE DAT 








a 


Doing the record 


LSTROM 
| DOORS OPEN AT 3:00 pm 


TOMIC CAFE - HAN L 
OF DIMES - ANT FARM 





Sat., Oct. 21 





release thing 
DOGZILLA” 
HELL TOUPEE 
ESS KITCHEN 


STR 

HUNGER MOON 

Sun., Oct. 22 
ALL AGES ADMITTED -- 
THE HARDONS 
JERRY'S KIDS 
MAE 

Wed., Oct. 25 


Future Clash Drummers! 
Hey NAMELESS 














Pan WMBR p Bn won that which 





itd 34-4 99 


“ SBAGEMEN 3" 3 
AN % 
din-less 


DREDD FOOLE 
Walt! There's more! Former 
Clash Drummers 
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The Phoenix Comedy Section!!! | 


Because if it isn't here ... 
it isn't funny. 














law be 





u PTOoOWN 
Fa. Oct 20 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC civea 
Le 10 


PRR +, Bee 








$n.Ca. 3 





























DEFUNKT 
Sun., Oct. 22 
BORDER PATROL 
eee Oct. 24 
<RoUETe Sane 
GABRIEL YAC 
CHAOTIC PAST - ARUM ISLAND "$'90 a 10: 
a ANNY ‘ 
THE SHY FIVE iTTON os ad 
tet “praise at 
from Louisiana « Ticketron 
Cambro : 
Sat.,Oct. 26 
BOOGALOO SWAMIS oe flows” 
* Artist 
Blues Great 
LONNIE 
MACK 
WE SERVE FOODI!! dnd > 
V1 AM-9:00 PM FULL MENU PM-11 LeHT PARE MENU 











Continued from page 21 

Quartet. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Graffiti. 


Physical 
, Cambridge. Tracie Smart, 
J.C. Fixler, Steve Cardoza. 
CITYSIDE, Boston. Madeline Hall and the 
Rhythm Hounds. 
CLUB Ili, Somerville. Shy Five, Parade, Jamie 
Shaler. : 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Dave McKen- 


Skyline. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. The Al 
Vega Trio, Donna Byrne. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, 


Pokrivchak. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Gene Clark, D'Jango, 
Terri Bright Bank. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Mary Chapin 


Carpenter. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Boogaloo Swamis. 

PALACE, Saugus. The Great Pretenders. 
PARADISE, Boston. “Adventures in Paradise” 


dance night. 
PASSIM, Cambridge. Eric Andersen. 
THE RAT, Boston. Dogzilla, Hell Toupee, 
Hunger Moon, Dress Kitchen. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Mongo Santamaria. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Full Circle. Downstairs: 
Herman Johnson Quartet. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Dakota Staton. 
SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bobby Watson 
Band. 


THE TAM, Brookline. Roger Salloom and the - 


Stragglers. 

er LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
At 11 p.m., Sahara Rose and Alfonso 

vialonga. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE. “cambridge. Poi Dog 

Pondering, From Good Homes. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Satta. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB. Somerville. Jed 

Levy/Peter Leitch Quartet, 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Paul Kolodny. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 

Magenta Light. 





SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, 
dinner show, cavers Callan a 





numbers and 






CANTARES, Cambridge. ravens McCord 


Quintet. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Jodi Bon Jovi, Michael 
Messina, September Reign, Mad Hatter, Revel- 
ation (over-18). 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Vance Gilbert, 
David Goldfinger. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. Kris Wales. 

CLUB II!, Somerville. ‘Brazilian Nite.” 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Buzzsaw Frizzbees, the 
Return. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Chris Cain Band. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. One 
Eyed Jacks. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Vince Shazam and the 
Nor’easters. 

HARPER’S FERRY, Aliston, Rhythm-and-biues 
jam, with Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
with the Heart Attacks. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Joe 
Morris Trio and Ensemble. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Jesse Colin Young, 
Eliza Gilkyson. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Old 
Vienna All-Stars. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Michael Andrew Frank. 
THE RAT, Boston. The Hard Ons, Jerry's Kids, 


Maelstrom (ail-ages). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Oiga Roman Quartet. 

THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Blue Horizon 
Jazz Band. 

THE TAM, Brookline. The Fagot 
WESTERN FRONT, 


Cambridge. Satta 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Hans » 


Schuman Quartet. 





MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. ‘“Zorba's Night” 


dinner show, with Esber 
BUNRATTY’, Alston. Laughing Academy, Hap 





Mighty Valiants. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike, with Chuck Bell. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Danny and the 
Recliners, the 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Front Line Assembly 
(over-18). 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The 
Didjits, en the Unsane, Bad Thing, the 


Group. 
THE TAM, Brookline. The Soul Twisters. 
Group. 








TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
— 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner show, with Freddy Elias Ensemble. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Mean Streak, Taupier, 


Outright. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot 
Ribs. 





Somerville. Gabriel Yacoub. 


. Angel Train 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. George Levas. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Garrison 


Fewell Quintet. 
3 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. .“Zorba's Night" 
dinner show. 

AXIS, Boston. Sleep Chamber (over-18 show). 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Swamp Oaf, Voodoo 
Dolls, Grand Theft Auto. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Trombonist Steve Tur-* 
re. 

CITYSIDE, Boston. North Shore Acapella. 

CLUB lil, Somerville. Love Handles, Bachelor of 








COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL; Boston. Carol 
O'Shaughnessy. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Mad Hatter, Sweet 


Surrender, Vernier Caliper (over-18). 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Robert A. 

GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. One Life (over-18 
show). 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Boston Baked Biues 
Band. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Three D; Pheadrus, Here 
We Are. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. The 
New Grooves Band, Blue District; J. Gag's Open 
Mike. j 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Vindicators, Scat- 





Orchestra. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Jamie Baum Quintet: Down- 
Stairs: Leo Quintero Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Mili Bermejo Quartetto 
Nueveo. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Mom Over Dad. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso Vilallonga. 
WBRS/THE JOINT (736-4785), Usdan Student 
Center, Brandeis University, Waltham: We Saw 
the Wolf. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Rootiess Cos- 
mopolitans (Knitting Factory jazz). 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. The Fringe. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night" 
dinner show. 

AXIS, Boston. 54-40, Will and the Bushmen. 
BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Brahman Caste, Tsunami 
Poet, Ghandi’s Lunchbox. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Trombonist Steve Tur- 








CLUB Ill, Somerville. Silk, Skin & Strings. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
ED BURKE’S, Boston. Fat City. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Like (over-18). 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. Tony Richards and 
the K Man Band. 


night. 
PARADISE, Boston. Halloween party with In the 
Pink, Flesh (over-18). 
THE RAT, Boston. T.5.0.L. (all ages show at 7 
p.m.) 
ROGATTARAR, Cambridge. The Shirley Horne 


Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 
Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. High Function. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. At 10 p.m., 
Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 

JOINT (736-5277), Usdan Student 


Center, Brandeis University, Waltham. 








Brouhaha. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Gonz. 


FRIDAY 


eee ee eee ee 








ED BURKE’S, Boston. Big Blues Meanies, Bruce 
Marshall. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Tribe, Miss Xanna Don't 
and the Willin’, Zuzu's Petals. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. The Band That Time 
Forgot. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. ‘Halloween Zoo" party. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Mamou. 

JUMBO’S, Somerville. Parade, Agent 99, Nine 
One One. 


ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. 
Tony Bird. 

Bluetones, Miles Ahead. 

NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Mick Taylor and 


, Unattached. 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Dave Van Ronk, David Goldfinger. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Al Peterson. 

PARADISE, Boston. NRBQ. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Chris Smither: 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Shirley Horne 
Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Duke Levine Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. El Eco. 

SIT "N BULL PUB, Maynard. Caught in the Act. 
THE TAM, Brookline. The incredible Casuals. 
T.T. THE. BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. The 
Verlaines, Innocence Mission. 

WESTERN FRONT, . One People. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Bob Moses, 
Dave Leibman, Mick Goodrick, John Cockwood. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. J.J. Swede. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
WCUW Halloween Party. 


OQMEDY 


FRIDAY 


CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At8:30 p.m. and 11 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Tom Crom Mary 
Martha. »~- 

COMEDY..CONNECTION. (391- “7335)._76. War- 








~-rentor St, Boston..At 8:30 and 1930 p.m., Rich 


Geisler, Kevin Flynn, Chris Zito. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 
124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m. improvisa- 
tion and stand-up.comedy with Angry Tuxedos, 
Tom Dunham, Miche Bonopani. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, -16' Sptingfield 
St., Cambridge. At 8 p.m., improvisational 
comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- 
renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 
Eddie Brill, Billy Martin, Frank Bastille. 
STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Lenny Clarke, Anthony 
Clark. 





SATURDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Tom 
Gilmore, Mary Martha. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and 
11:15 p.m., Rich Ceisler, Kevin Flynn. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Brian Powers, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Tom Dunham, Miche Bonopani. 

GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Eddie Brill, Sue McGinnis, Frank 
Bastille. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Jimmy 
Smith, Jackie Flynn, Liz White. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 7:30, 9:30, and 11:30 
p.m., Anthony Clark, Denis Leary, Marc Maron. 








SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Rich Ceisier, Kevin Flynn. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Billy 
Martin, Tom Hayes, Eddie Brill, Frank Bastille. 
PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S, 1314 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. At 7:30 p.m., improvBoston. Call 
576-2306 for information. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night 
with Kevin Flynn. 








MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
to be announced. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “New Talent 
Night,”’ with Steve Trilling. 















| 
i 
| 





TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Glen Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt Graham. 





COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., ” LL 


Anthony Clark. 

NICK’S- COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, George Maxx, Steve Bulyga, Joe 
DiCarprio. 





WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Glen Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt Graham. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Billy Martin, Mark Maron, Jackie Flynn, Joe 





DiCarprio. 
STITCHES, Boston. At p.m., Kevin Flynn, Sue 


McGinnis, Jackie Flynn. 


THURSDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Glen Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt Graham. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
O.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Chris Zito, Steve Sweeney, 
Joe DiCarprio. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Larry Sullivan, 
Jonathan Katz, Sue McGinnis. 


See the previous Friday listings for phone 
numbers and addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Glen Hirsch, Alex Reid, Matt Graham. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Jackie Flynn, Chris Zito. 
DICK DOHERTY'S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, Tom Dunham, 
Jonathan Maguire. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Paul D'Angelo, Joe 


DiCarprio. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Mike 
Donovan, Jonathan Katz, Sue McGinnis. 














ANCE 


PARTICIPATION 
FRIDAY 











THE SINGLE LIFE sponsors dances at 8:30 p.m. _ 


at the Knights of Columbus, South St., 
Shrewsbury; and at 8 p.m. at the American 
Legion Hall, Rtes. 4 and 225, Bedford. Ad- 
mission $5; call (508) 755-9857 for Shrewsbury 
or 646-3672 for Bedford. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Susan Elberger and music by Roaring Jelly, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 
894-4464 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. in the Holiday Inn ballroom, exit 15A off Rte. 
128, Dedham. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; 
call 899-3900. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 354-1340. 
CONCORD SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
Students; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the '30s, '40s and ‘50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center |i, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free,: non-aicohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. every 
Fri, and Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 
623-9532. 





SATURDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Beth Parkes and music by 
Swinging on a Gate, begins at7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

SINGLES DANCE, sponsored by Chicago-Bos- 
ton Productions, begins at 7 p.m. at the Holiday 
Inn, Rtes. 20 and 495, Marlboro. Admission $5; 
call (508) 485-7113. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for 
Fri. 

“ON BROADWAY.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 

Harvard-Radeliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 

Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 

call 495-4696. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to 

8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Continued on page 24 










































GROUND ZERO 
presents at 
MAN RAY 

LUVE Ar LAS 

p a HOUSE OF JOY 

THE STAND 

THE TREATMENT 

Sat, October 21 

SPLIT RISK 

" BAD SHIBUMI! - SKYLINE 

Wed., October 25 

OLD SCHOOL 
PHAEDRUS 
HERE WE ARE 


PUMP SYSTEM 
Fri., October 27 
HALLOWEEN COSTUME PAR;Y 
WICASH PRIZES 
PARADE 

AGENT 99 - 911 


Sat., October 28 
D.J. - SOLID ROCK 
HALLOWEEN PARTY 
PIECES + ULTRA BLUE 
WRECKAGE 


Tate 
RICK BERLIN BAND 








Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1989 1133 
HALLOWEEN NIGHT 


is+ ® 


+ aaaaaae 
Ri. 93 to 16W-16W for 3 mi-left 
on lat Foodmaster 


6 blocks up on leh. For my 
call 391-1417 
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§ POP RECORDING ARTIST : 










{MAVERICK PRESENTS _ 


. ae > 2 
5 hd iny S 


PANY 


yn ty, Mt UAL. ay Poe 
¥ OPEN WED - SAT 
‘MUD HONEY: WED - 18+ 
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| rome MTHE FLUID 21 BROOKLINE ST. 


I nm eo ating d CAMBRIDGE 


bai 


VOTED BOSTON'S BEST ROCK CLUB OF 1989! 

















Friday, Oct. 20 + Fall's First 
Friday Nite Show with 
SLEEP CHAMBER 


Wednesday, Oct. 25 + 18+ 
ONE LIFE 


, Oct. 31 » 18+ 


Halloween Night Ground Zero 
at Manray: 


presents 
ALIEN SEX FIEND 








Tickets sill available at Ground Zero Only! 
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The Led Zeppelin Show 
and special guests CATHARSIS 
Special Guest M.C. WCGY's Julie D. 
D.J. Jim Mitchel 


fearing JODI BON GIOVI 


MICHAEL'S MESSINA - SEPTEMBER REIGN » MAD HATTER 
REVELATION - THE DOLLS 
$5.00 D.J. WBCN's Metal Mike 


NU/) USIEREVUE 


HOUSEHOLDER - THE UNBELIEVABLES - DEFIANCE 
$3.00 


CHANNEL ALLSTA 


featuring 
GEORGE ANGELO - CODE OF ETHICS Hy 
T.V. DREAM - OPEN PERCEPTION - THE BEDROCKS _—s fs - 
$3.50 D.J. Mod Todd [i= 


/ 0 ce Nt presents : 


DOGZILLA 


with special guests STILL LIFE - ZUG ZUG - PAINTBOX 
$1.01 ALL NIGHT! D.J. Mod Todd 


The 6th Annual Pumpkin Lady's § 
Trick Or Treat Ball 


BIM SKALA BIM 


with META TERRA - CALYPSO HURRICANE 
to benefit the N.E. WILDLIFE CENTER 
$1 


ULTRA BLUE | - 
eg 
$3.50/4.50 


El GWAR Sami 
THE ZULUS Tea - 


| SG OE ae Oe SRS TA 


ae ee ae oe ee 
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B.A.L.E. Rhythm Section Finals + 
The 2ND ANNUAL BIKER’S BALL 

DEBORAH HARRY 

RGE CLINTON & THE P-FUNK ALLSTARS 
THE BoDEANS 2 

THIRD WORLD 

OHN LEE HOOKER 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm - POSITIVE 1.0. REQUIRED » PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 


Beaters taest Cine rock 


he Channel 


a ae 
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Sat., Oct. 21 
THE SHY FIVE 
PARADE 
JAMIE SHALER ON VACATION 


Steve Staniey 
SILK SKIN as STEEL 


Fri., Oct. 27 


EGYPT 








Your ticket 
to the 
best seat in town 


™ THE BOSTON &B 





11/18 THE WALKERS 














608 SON 








AERVILLE AVE THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY- 


623-6957 


THE INCREDIBLE 
“CASUALS 


HH DUMMIES 
DRIVEWAYS 


Sat, 10/21 
THE WELL BABIES 
SEKA 
SNIDELY WHIPLASH 
Thurs. 10/26 
MILES 
WOMB TO TOMB 
BILLY DARE 

TBA 


Sat, 10/28 
UNCALLED FOR 
RIDDLE ME THIS 











Friday, Oct.20¢7-10 p.m * Jozz 
The hier Quintet 
Friday, Oct, 20 ¢ 10 p.m. 

. 
Sat., Oct 21 5 2-6 .0-m. © Blues 
Sot.,Oct 21 # 7.10 © Blves 
The. alk Blues Band 























Hub Club Live: 


EAST 
OF 


Capito! Recording Artist 
Record Release Party 
and Showcase Premier 


Tuesday October 24th 
Doors Open at 7pm Showtime 8.30pm 
Tickets $3.00, 18+ Show 


Request Their New Hit Lead Track 


“Mystic Love" 


WBCN 617.536.8000 , WAAF 617.931.1577 , WFNX 617.595.1017 


Hub Club 

533 Washington St 
Boston Ma 

Ph. 451.6999 


ayette Hotel Park 
the Hub Club, Telet 


formerly BEACHCOMBER ‘* 

797 Wollaston Beach Bivd 

Quincy — 4 

* TONIGHT - Friday - 
AL HALLIDAY & ' 
THE HURRICANES: 

* Saturday « 
FARRENHEIT 
« Wednesd 

) MARK MORRIS 
& THE CAT TUNES 


+ Thursday thru Saturday « * 


“DRIVE 


° Saturday » 
GALA 
HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


Prizes for costumes 
First $100 
2nd $50 + 3rd $25 




















, PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 








158 Brighton Ave 
CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 - 
Every Wednesday 


Harpers Ferry Famous Blues 
Jam featuring 1989 Boston 


CLUB LINE — 254-9743 


BOMBERS 





Saturday, Oct. 21 
From San Francisco 


CHRIS 
CAIN 
BAND 





Every Sunday 


| TONY oe AND 
THE K MAN BAND 





STOVALL 
BROWN 








Monday, October 23 
LOCAL 
TALENT 
NIGHT 
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esiisi= 
MISS XANNA DON'T an 
WILLIN'- DOUBLE \V 


I-TONES 


10) 2 =10)0)m me: 


TREAT HER RIGHT 


POUSETTE 
DART BAND 


THE INCREDIBLE 
CASUALS 


elves iii= 


serving 
Boston's best 
rol dei tatcimaaler-iie 
elUli-jieicm slel-tiela 








Lunch Vion. - bt 
Dinner Sun.-] 


Suturday 


11:40-10 pm 
Sun... Brunch tf-4 


CADILLAC 
COWBOYS 


ROGER 
SALLOOM & 
THE 
STRAGGLERS 


THE 
INSPSECTORS 


SOUL 
PWISTERS 


ANGEL TRAIN 


SHAKERS 


HIGH 
FUNCTION 


INCREDIBLE 
OF.%.) OF.8 on 


FABULOUS 
HEAVY WEIGHIEES 


GLEN SHAVMIBROOVNI 
BAND WITH 
BILLY NOVI 


16048 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 





Continued from page 23 


864-8975. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday Inn, exit 15A off 
Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


MONDAY 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 








Society, 

begins at 8:15 p.m. at the YWCA, 7 Temple St., 
Central Sq., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 
491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
with caller Tony Parkes and music by Yankee 
Ingenuity, runs from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3276. 


TUESDAY 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
sponsored by the Country Dance Society, begins 
at 8 p.m. at St. John's Methodist Church, 80 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $5; call 








"354-1340. 


NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, exit 6 off Rte. 
128, Braintree; and at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
exit 6 off Rte. 6, Hyannis. Admission $5; call 
899-3900. 





WEDNESDAY 


ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE, with music by 
Bare Necessities and Zealand, begins at 8 p.m. 
at St. John’s Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn 
St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; call 354-1340. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., . Admission $3; call 
(508) 872-4110. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Sheraton Tara Hotel, Rte. 9, 
Framingham; and at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 
off Rte. 128, Lynnfield. Admission $5; call 
899-3900. 








THURSDAY 


NEW. ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES, with caller Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 
p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4.50; call 484-4065. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8:30 p.m. at First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 
491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, Boston. 
Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


FRIDAY 


EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance Studio, 
1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $3, $2 
for students; call 354-0376. 

HAYRIDE AND SQUARE DANCE, sponsored by 
the Boston SRi and Sports Club, begins at 8 p.m 
at the American Legion Hall, Canton. Admission 
$20; call 789-4070. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. at the Holiday inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $10, $8 before 9 p.m.; call 
899-3900 


PERFORMANCE 
FRIDAY 


BOSTON BALLET performs Romeo and Juliet, 
choreographed by-Choo San Goh and set to 
music by Prokofiev, through Sun. at the Wang 
Center for the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., 
Boston. Curtain times are at 8 p.m., with 
matinees on Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. Tickets 
$19.50-$46.50; call 964-4070. 


SATURDAY 


KINIWE performs African dances at 8 p.m. in the 
Alumni Lounge, Tufts University, Talbot Ave.. 
Medford. Free; call 628-5000, x2474. 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Fri. 


TUESDAY 


ROYAL WINNEPEG BALLET performs at 8 p.m. 
at the UMass/Amherst Fine Arts Center, 
Amherst. Program includes cheoreography by 
Toer van Schayk to Beethoven's Symphony No. 
7.and Jacques Lemay's Anne of Green Gables: 
The Ballet, with music by Norman Campbell. 
Tickets $18-$22; call (413) 545-2511. 


FRIDAY 


MARTHA GRAHAM DANCE COMPANY per- 
forms at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and at 3 
p.m. on Sun. at the Wang Center for the 
Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston, 
482-2595. Program includes works by choreo- 
grapher Martha Graham, Tickets $15.50-$28.50; 
call 482-2595. 

NORTH ATLANTIC BALLET AND BALLET NEW 
ENGLAND perform ‘Strength of Two,” a col- 
laborative concert, at 8 p.m. at the Strand 
Theatre, 543 Columbia Ad., Dorchester. Pro- 
gram includes contemporary works by artistic 
directors Skip Warren and Nana Parks 
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McCarthy. Tickets $12; call 267-6516. 
BERKSHIRE 


Arts Center, Rte. 27, Brockton. Tickets $10: call 
(508) 586-6578. 


VENTS 


FRIDAY 


WOMEN’S CENTER offers a meeting for women 
who have surrendered their children for adoption 
at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 

“FALL FOLIAGE CELEBRATION” runs through 
Sun. at the Garden in the Woods, Hemenway 
Rd., Framingham. Daily activities include nature 
walks at 10 a.m. and a slide show at 11:30 a.m. 








children; call (508) 877-6574. 

RUMMAGE SALE runs from 1 to 7 p.m. today 
and from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. tomorrow at the First 
Church in Belmont (Unitarian), 404 Concord 


= 

3 

s 
2 
8 
os 
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edition of the Greatest Show on 
ferocious pack of alligators, Z 
trapeze and highwire artists, njin 
Arvobats from China. Peecrirgy spk ony pang 
and 8 p.m. tonight; at noon, 4, p.m 
tomorrow; and at noon, 4, and 70 p. on Sun. 
Tickets $8.50-$12.50; call 720-3434. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON PHOENIX CHARLES RIVER SPRINTS 
run from noon to 4 p.m. on the Charles River 


By 
z 
Fy 








the 1968 Soviet Union Olympic rowing team race 
against members of the 1964 Uhited States 
Olympic team at 2 p.m. Co-sponsored by Audi of 
America. Free; call 536-5390, x221. 
“ECLECTICA,” a multi-media program, begins 
at 8 p.m: at the Kingston Gallery, 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Show includes ‘Yankee Go Home” 
by Ean White, readings by Anne Pluto and Sally 
Cragin, and a film by Paul Miller, Donation $5; call 
423-4113. 

“YOUTH MARTIAL ARTS °89,” a karate tour: 
nament, begins at 10 a.m. at the Nazzaro 
Recreation Center, Prince St., Boston. Ad- 
mission $5; call 367-9048. 

“DRYLONGSO AWARDS AND CABARET,” 
featuring a tribute to those fighting racism, 
begins at 7:30 p.m. at the Firepouse Multicultural 
Center, 659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Sponsor- 
ed by Community Change, Inc. Tickets $15; call 
523-0555. 

GREENPEACE RALLY to protest the Japanese 
hunting of whales runs from noon to 5 p.m. on 
the Boston Common, Boston. Speakers include 
actress Cahterine Hicks; music provided by O- 
Positive, Ed's Redeeming Qualities, Figures on a 
Beach, the Walkers, and ‘Til Tuesday. Free; call 
983-0300. 

LATIN AMERICAN FESTIVAL AND CONCERT, 
featuring food, music, and puppet shows, runs 
from noon to 5 p.m. at the Presbyterian Church 
of Needham, 1458 Great Plain Ave., Needham. 
Admission $5, $2 for children; call 431-7875. 
GUATAMALAN CULTURAL FESTIVAL runs 
from 7.to 11 p.m. at St. Mary's Church, 134 
Norfolk St. Cambridge. Sponsored by the 
Central America Solidarity Association. Donation 
$6; call 492-8699, 

“OCTOBERFEST '89,” with children’s rides and 
a “Halloween Scary Room,” runs from 10:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m. at the Chestnut Hill School, 
Hammond St. and Essex Rd., Chestnut Hill. 
Free; call 566-4394. 

“BROOK FARM WALK,” on the site of the 
commune frequented by Emerson and 

Thoreau, begins at 1;p.m. at the Hemlock Gorge 
Reservation, Newton Upper Falls. Free; call 
239-0659. 


WALKING TOUR OF JFK’S NEIGHBORHOOD, 
sponsored by the National Park Service, leaves 
at 2 p.m. from the John F. Kennedy National 
Historic Site, 83 Beals St., Brookline. Free; call 
566-7937. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a women's writing 

group at noon at 46 Pleasant St., Goren 
Free; call 354-8807. 

“BLUE HILLS FARM DAYS,” with demonstra- 
tions in , butter-making, and cider- 
pressing, runs from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Blue 
Hills Trailside Museum, 1904 Canton Ave., 
Milton. Admission $4, $2 for children; call 


696-0920. 

“PHOTOGRAPHICA '89,” a show and sale 
sponsored by the Historical Socie- 
ty of New England, runs from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
today and from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. tomorrow at the 
Armenian Center, 47 Nichols Ave., Watertown. 
Donation $4; call 254-1565. 
POOBLEY GREEGY PUPPET THEATER per- 
forms at 1 and 3 p.m. today and tomorrow at the 
Puppet Theatre, 32 Station St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 731-6400. 


palms and tarot cards, run from a.m. to 7 p.m. 

, tomorrow, and next Sat. and Sun. at the 
Old Town Hall. Candlelight tours of witch trial 
sites leave at 7 p.m. nightly from the Old Town 
Hall. Admission, $4. Children six through 15, $2. 
There are continuous tours and ghost stories 
daily at the House of the Seven Gables 
(508-744-0991), the Peabody Museum 


(508-745-1876), and the Essex institute ~ 


(508-744-3390). The 17th-century trials are re- 


enacted daily at the Witch Museum 
(508-744-1692). Call the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce (508-744-0004) for further infor- 


RUMMAGE SALE. See isting for Fi 





SUNDAY 


25TH HEAD OF THE CHARLES REGATTA, 
featuring more than 3500 rowers in the world's 
largest single-day rowing event, runs from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. along the Charles River from the 





Cambridge, 

Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. The MDC is strictly 

enforcing bans on alcohol and open fires and 

urges spectators to use public transportation. 

Free; call 727-5215. 

“FALL FESTIVAL,” with cider-pressing and 

pr taney begins at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Breakheart Reservation headquarters, 177 For- 


promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
Knights of Columbus, Willow St. (off Rte. 30), 
Westboro. Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 
“BLUE HILLS FARM DAYS.” See listing for Sat. 
“PHOTOGRAPHICA '89.” See listing for Sat. 
POOBLEY GREEGY PUPPET THEATER. See 
listing for Sat. 

“HAUNTED HAPPENINGS.” See listing for Sat. 


“FALL FOLIAGE CELEBRATION.” See listing © 


for Fri. 

FALL NEW ENGLAND HOME SHOW. See listing 
for Fri. 

RINGLING BROS. AND BARNUM & BAILEY 
CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT begins at 7 p.m. 
at the Sheraton Commander, 16 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the New England 
Backgammon Club. Free for spectators, $11-$21 
fee for players; call 861-7340. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR WOMEN 
holds an Economic Equity Task Force meeting at 
7 p.m. at 971 Comm. Ave. Boston. Free; call 
782-4059. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group at 7:30 p.m.; a Women's NA 12- 
Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 
session at 8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


TUESDAY 


CELTICS PLAYER LARRY BIRD autographs his 
book Drive at-4 p.m. at Champions, Marriott 
Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Sponsored by 














Lauriat’s Books. — 
peas ow pclae et See 
partners of incest Sane oar at, 7. ae 4 


rasan tg tthe Syeda all at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 

Bi COMMUNITY RESOURCE OFFICE holds a 
reception at its new location at the Gay and 
Lesbian Community Center, 338 Newbury St., 
2nd fi., Boston. Free; call 247-6683. 


WEDNESDAY 


“OPEN FOR BUSINESS,” the annual reception 
sponsored by the Youth Business Initiative, runs 
from 4:30 to 6:30 p.m. in the Enterprise Room of 
the State Street Bank, 5th fi., 225 Franklin St., 
Boston. Young entrepreneurs share their ex- 
periences in starting businesses.- Free; call 
338-0815. 

AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL holds an orienta- 
tion session at 7 p.m. at 58 Day St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-0202. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon 
meeting at 6:30 p.m., a battered women's 
Support group at 7 p.m., and a writer's support 
group at 7:30 p.m., all at 46. Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


THURSDAY 


“DAY OF THE DEAD” 
PROCESSION begins at 5 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center; 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge.- El Dia de los Muertos, is celebrated in 
Mexico on Nov. 1 and 2 to honor 
departed souls. The procession is followed by a 
reception for the new exhibition “Masque and 
Memory: Day of the Dead.” Visitors are asked to 
wear black for the march and are invited to 
contribute their own mementos of the departed 
to the display, which includes a tribute to Elvis 
Presley. Free; call 577-1400. 

WOMEN’S CENTER. offers an Everywoman's 
Discussion Group at 7 p.m. and an open 
discussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m., both 
at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 














USIC 


CLASSICAL 
FRIDAY 


ALEA if! performs at 8 p.m. in the Tsai 
Center 
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papel Ss NIGHT 


NOS BEBEDELI NICK KATR 
& TER BRI LYNN 


354-4500 








Check Auditions 








WE DELIVER! 


in 
The Phoenix 
Classifieds 














™ THE BOSION 
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Byyoiha 
HEAD OFTHE 


CHARLES 
REGATTA 
PARTIES 


FOOSEBALL 


3 Ti , October 24 
BU SORORITY 
PARTY 
Wednesday, October 25 

GENERAL 
ADMISSION 


BUD & BUD LITE 
PROMO PARTY 


PLAN 

YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
PARTY NOW AT 
MOLLY'S 


In Beverly : 
15 min. on 128N » 





392 C 


Exit 20S « 








EULA SS 


abot St., Rte 1A 
(508) 927-7121 




















If you come to play you don't pay 















Thurs., October 26 
MEN FROM 
MARCUS 
Fri.,October 27 
| POUSETTE DART 
1THE NEIGHBORHOODS BAND 
ee am _ WE SAW THE WOLF 
Sat., October 21 Sat., October 28 
ROBIN LANE & THE 
CHARTBUSTERS 
SOMETIMES JONES 
HANDFUL OF DIMES 
Every Sunday 
YHE NOR'EASTERS 
THE le TONES 
cee BHU 3S JAM THE MIGHTY CHARGE 





Coming Attractions 
FRI.,11 O-POSITIVE 
SAT., 11/44 FARRENHEIT 











CANDLELIGHT . 


Punratty s 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 7 


NIGHTS A WEEK 


186 Harvard Avenue « Scenic Allston « Concert Line 254-9804 - Clubline 254-9820 
20 YEARS AND STILL ROCKIN 


Eri Oct : 
UNATTACHED 
JAMIE RUBIN & HIS BOHEMIAN 
LOVE FEST >RIME AND 


4¢ 
*ALLA 


‘THINK TREE. 
(O DEGAMMA 


THINK Lary 
VASCO DEGAMN 
BILT SPEER 


Sun., Oct. 22 
MISSING FRIDGE 
THE EVIDENCE - TRIP LULLABY 
23 SKIDOO 


Tues.. Oct. 24 
MEAN STREAK 
TAUPIER 
OUTRIGHT 


Wed., Oct. z 
SWAMP OAF 
\f0le]sleleon sie) a k-) 
GRAND THEFT AUTO 


Thurs, Oct. 26 
BRAHMAN CASTE 
TSUNAMI POET 
GHANDI'S LUNCHBOX 


Fri., Oct. 27 


THE NEATS 
THE BRISTOLS « THE SERVICE 


Sat, Oct. 28 
HALLOWEEN BALL with 
PIECES 
SHOOT SHOOT - PALE NEPHEWS 
COCC HIARO 



















































































a4 HOWTO 
{ LIVEN |2B'* . 
fet THINGS UP |—2—_S 
oct. | ocT. 
FRI BOSTON BAKED BLUES 10/20 
SAT MADELINE HALL & THE RHYTHM KINGS 10/21 
SUN KRIS WALES 10/22 
MON BARNEY MARTIN 10/23 
2 TUE STOVALL BROWN 10/24 ba. 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 10/25 fy 
THU IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 10/26 If 
FRI PETE HOSTAGE 10/27 | 
SAT. STOVALL BROWN 10/28 | 
ilk iesemaes nan SY Sunday Night ts Reggae Night _* SEG 
* Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hot Line 742-7392 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper dress and 1D required 
500 -7. Listangs subyect to change 
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Sat., October 28 
Boston's Best Soul Rockers 
TAYLOR MADE 








biG CLUES MEANIES 











COMING: 
11/2 THE BAND THAT TIME FORGOT 
11/4 LUTHER “GUITAR JR.” JOHNSON 
Ss gion Be Boon ETE 
(Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) 











What's 
(ole) ale) 
on? 
Where s 
it at? 


Check the 
Boston 
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BS ilalets 











© +30 Beautiful Exotic 3 
‘© Dancing Girls Daily 9 


@ 12:00 noon -1:00am 3 


‘ © Great Drinks & > 
> Food! 3 
 . * All Sports on > 
© Satellite Dish : 


*  * Seven 52" TV's 

‘¢ «Six. Pool Tables & 
Many VideoGames 2 
e Bachelor Party's Welcome 2 
© “No Positive 3 
© Cover i ° 
1050 Revere Beach Parkway 3 
4 Chelsea - 889-4911 2 
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TRAIN UGHT 


MONDAY NIGHT 
ACOUSTIC SERIES 


pe eeceseseeseesosesecdwecesseced 


October 23 
8:30 p.m. 
DAVE 
MARTIN 


(O POSITIVE) 








BORDER PATROL 
BEEF BONGO 


AND CHILDHOOD) - 
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10 Brookline St., Cai \ 
98492-0082 
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PO! ioe PON ERING 


FROM GOOD HOMES - THE REGULARS 
Tues., Oct. 24 
IT CAN'T HAPPEN TO ME 
BUZZSAW FRISBEES - SCUFF 
BLOWTORCH 


Wed., Oct. 25 
EVOLTWIN - DAUGHTER JUDY - 
MENTAL GYMNASTICS - OILMEN 


Thurs, October 26 
LAST STAND LAST STAND 
THE SLAVES - CRYPTONES 
LIPSTICK TRACES 


Fri., October 27 
From New Zealand 
THE VERLAINES 


A&M Artists 
INNOCENCE MISSION 
MINOGRINDER 
Sat., October 28 
TRIBE 


BRAIN DANCE - SARA LAUGHS 


Co 
1/3 + BIG 
114 » BLOOD ORANGES 
SUNS 


Ts 
Concert Line : 492-BEAR 








Continued from page 25 
Tickets $8; call 


353-3340. 
THE HANDEL & HAYDN CHAMBER ENSEMBLE, 
conducted by Jeffrey Rink, performs 
Stravinsky's L'Histoire du soldat at 8 p.m. at 
Faneuil Hall, Boston. Tickets $12.50, $5 for 
student and senior rush tickets; call 266-3605. 
THE NEW WOLD STRING QUARTET performs 
Mozart's Quar‘ct in D major, Rochberg's Quartet 
No. 5, and Debussy's Quartet in G minor at 8 
p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Free; call 495-2791. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY MARCHING BAND, the 
Harvard Wind Ensemble, and the Harvard 
University Jazz Band present the 70th annual 
Dartmouth Concert, featuring the world's largest 
tuba, at 8 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 
Tickets $5, $4 for students; call 495-2000. 
THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTET performs at 
8 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Program includes works 
by Schubert, Berg, and Beethoven. Free; call 
253-2906. 
ORGANIST BRIAN JONES performs works by 
Kodaly, Britten, Perera, Milhaud, and Janéek at 
12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Free: call 536-0944. 
GUITARIST JEFFRY STEELE is featured in the 
program ‘Of Bach and Brazil’ at 8 p.m. at the All 
Newton Music School, 321 Chestnut St., West 
Newton. Free; call 527-4553. 
BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY performs 
Prokofiev's Flute Sonata in D Major, 
Beethoven's Ghost Trio, and Brahms's Viola 
Quintet in F Major at 8 p.m. tonight in Jordan 
Hall, New England. Conservatory, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston and at 8 p.m. on Sun. 
at Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $8-$20; call 536-6868. 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Seiji Ozawa, performs with pianist 
André Watts at 2 p.m. today and at 8 p.m. 


_ tomorrow at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., 


Boston. Program includes Bach-Schoenberg’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E-flat (St. Anne); Bach- 
Webern's Ricercare aa 6 from ‘the Musical 
Offering; Tippett’s Concerto for Double String, 
Orchestra, and Saint-Saéns’s Piano Concerto 
No. 2. Tickets $15.50-$41; call 266-1492. 


SATURDAY 


DMITRI: POKROVSKY ENSEMBLE performs 
“Music of the-Russian North” at 8 p.m. at the 
Tremont Temple Baptist Church, 62 Tremont St., 
Boston, Sponsored by the Boston Early Music 
Festival. Cali 661-1812 for ticket information. 
THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORUS, con- 
ducted by Steven Lipsitt, performs at 8 p.m. in 
the Tsai Performance Center, Boston University, 
685 Comm Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3340. 
PIANIST YIN CHENG-ZONG performs Galuppi's 
Sonata in C majot , four impromptus by Schubert, 
an ancient Chinese piece entitled Ambush on 
Ten Sidés, Scriabin's Sonata No. 5, and works 
by Chopin at 8 p.m: at Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, Cambridge: Tickets*$15 and $20, $8 
for students and seniors; call 259-8195." 
GREATER MILFORD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
performs; a pops concert including; works .by 
Chabrier; Gaint-Saéns, Hummel;. Rodgers, and 
Hammersiein, Strauss, and Sousa,at-8.p.m..in 
the Milford Town Hall, Main St., Milford. Tickets 
$8 and $10;call (508) 478-7685. 

THE MOSCOW VIRTUOSI performs at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321...Main St. Worcester. 
Tickets $21 and $23; call (508) 752-0888. 

“A TIPPETT CELEBRATION” begins at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan_Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Concert features the 
NEC Chorus, conducted by Tamara Brooks, the 
NEC Wind Ensemble, conducted by Frank L. 
Battisti, the NEC Contemporary Ensembie, 
conducted by John Heiss, violinists James 
Buswell and Ellen Jewett, violist Marcus Thomp- 
son, cellist Colin Carr, and tenor Brad Cresswell. 
The program of works by Sir Michael Tippett 
includes Wolf Trap Fanfare, Mosaics, String 
Quartet No. 2, Four Songs from the British Isles, 
and Songs for Dov. Tickets $8; $5 for students 
and seniors; call 262-1120. 

“NEW SOUNDS AND IMAGES,” a concert of 
computer-generated works sponsored by the 
New England Computer Arts Association, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Donation $8, $6 for 
students and seniors; call 449-0781. 
PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA per- 
forms works by Rameau, Debussy, and Berlioz 
at 8 p.m. at Memorial Hall, Plymouth. Tickets $8- 
$12; call (508) 746-8008. 

ORGANIST WALT STRONY performs “pipe 
organ pops’’ at 8 p.m. in the Knight Auditorium, 
Babson College, Forest St., Wellesley. Ad- 
mission $7; call 335-9057. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs works by Rossini, 
Beethoven, Glinka, and Berlioz at 8 p.m. in the 
Slosberg Recital Hall, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Free: call 736-3331. 

MITCH MILLER conducts “Sing Along with 
Mitch" pops concerts. with the. Springfield 
Symphony Orchestra at 8 p.m. tonight and at 3 
p.m. tomorrow at Symphony Hail, Springfield. 
Tickets $8-$25; call (413) 733-2291. 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See 
listing for Fri. 











SUNDAY 


ASHMONT HILL CHAMBER MUSIC presents 
harpsichordist Joseph Payne at 3 p.m. in 
Peabody Hall, All Saints Church, 209 Ashmont 
St., Dorchester. Program includes Book 1 of 
Bach's The Well-Tempered Clavier and works by 
J.K.F. Fischer, Mattheson, and Buxtehude. 
Tickets $8, $6 for students and seniors; call 
265-8318. 

VLADIMIR SPIVAKOV. AND THE MOSCOW 
VIRTUOSI, featuring pianist Maria Joao Pires, 
perform Schnittke’s Suite in the Old Style, 
Vivaldi's The Seasons, and a Mozart piano 
concerto at 3 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $20-$25; call 266-1492. 
OBOIST STUART DUNKEL performs works by 
Poulenc, Kalliwoda, Stimson, and Marais at 8 
p.m. in Williams Hall, New England Con- 
servatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 
call 262-1120. 

BOSTON CECILIA performs Handel's Judas 
Maccabaeus at 3 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Sopranos Nancy Armstrong and Laurie 








Monahan, tenor Rockland , and bass 
James Kieyla are featured. Tickets $8-$25; call 
232-4540. 

ORGANIST JAMES JOHNSON performs works 
by Bach, Buxtehude, Cornet, and Soler at 5:30 
p.m. in the Adolphus Busch Hall, Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge. Ad- 
mission $5, $4 for students and seniors; call 
495-4544. 

THE HARVARD GROUP FOR NEW MUSIC, 
featuring soprano Maria Tegzes, pianist Kathy 
Supove, and violinist Martha Potter, performs 
Earl Kim's Earthlight and new works by Harvard 
composers at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Free; call 495-2791. 
OBOIST JANE HARRISON and members of the 
Boston Quartet perform works by Mozart and 
Britten at 4 p.m. at St. Anne’s-in-the-Fields 
Church, Rte. 126 at Codman Rd., Lincoin. Free; 
call 259-8834. 

HARMONIEMUSIK performs works by Mozart, 
Donizetti, and Dvorak at 7:30 p.m. at the First 
Parish Church on the Battlegreen, Leningion. 
Admission $5; call 862-6365. 

ORGANIST NAJI HAKIM performs at 3 p.m. at 
the Basilica of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 1545 
Tremont St., Roxbury. Proceeds to benefit the 
restoration of the Hook and Hastings organ at 
the Cathedral of the Holy Cross. Donations’ 
requested; cali 542-5682. 

ORGANIST DAVID D. EATON performs works by 
Bach at 4 p.m. at the First Lutheran Church, 299 
Berkeley St., Boston. Free; call 536-8851. 
PIANIST THOMAS RICHNER and organist Fred- 
erick MacArthur perform at 4 p.m. at the Old 
South Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-1970. 

PIANIST ARUTIUN PAPAZIAN performs at 4 
p.m. at the Holy Trinity Armenian Apostolic 
Church, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge. Free; call 


354-0632. 

GUITARIST LISA MINERVINI and the Abrams- 
Savastano Guitar Duo perform works by 
Brouwer, Harris, Handel, and Granados at 8 
p.m. at the New School of Music, -25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5, $4 for students and 
seniors; call 245-0337. 

NEWBURY CHAMBER MUSIC performs works 
by Handel, Haydn, and Mozart at 3 p.m. at 
Barillari Books, Mt. Auburn St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 864-2400. 

MITCH MILLER. See listing for Sat. 

BOSTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. See 
listing for Fri. 





MONDAY 


THE DIAZ-SHAMES-DIAZ TRIO performs the 
first cycle of Beethoven's String Trios at 8 p.m. in 
Seully Hall, Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, 
Boston. Free; call 536-6340. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Pascal Verrot, 
performs . Hindemith's. Symphonic 
Metamorphasis on, Themes of Carl Maria. yon 
Weber and Sibelius's Symphony No. 2 in.D major 
at 8 p.m. inJordan Hail; 290 Huntington Ave,, 
Boston. Free; call:262-1120, 

UNDERGROUND COMPOSERS presents a per- 
formance by,soprano, oars Deng at 8. pynsat 
the First and,Segand, Church, gugh 
Sto, Boston. Admission $5;,call wenn 


TUESDAY... 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY WIND ENSEMBLE, 
conducted by William McManus, performs works 
by Elgar and Smetana at 8 p.m. in Seully Hall, 
Boston Conservatory, 8 the Fenway, Boston. 
Free; call 536-6340. 

PIANIST BEATRICE ERDELY performs works by 
Ravel, Chopin, and Mozart at 6 p.m. at the 
French Library,.53 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Reservations required. Tickets $5, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 266-4351. 
HARPSICHORDIST FRANCES CONOVER FITCH 
performs French Baroque music by Rameau and 
Couperin at 8.p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
BANCHETTO MUSICALE performs at 6 p.m. at 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 280 the 
Fenway, Boston. Admission $5; call 566-1401. 
“LIEDER RECITAL,” featuring students of Swiss 
tenor Ernst Haefliger, begins at 8 p.m. in 
Williams Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 


WEDNESDAY 


“ELECTRIC WEDNESDAY,” directed by Robert 
Ceely, begins at 8 p.m. in Brown Hall, New 
England Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Concert features flutist Jean Demart and 
includes electronic music by Milton Babbitt, 
Robert Ceely, John Duesenberry, Shirish Korde, 
Caleb Morgan, and Ezra Sims. Free; call 
262-1120. 

GUITARIST NEIL ANDERSON performs works 
by David Leisner, Robert Linn, and Stephen Funk 
Pearson at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Free: call 262-1120. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, with con- 
ductor Cari St. Clair, performs in an open 
rehearsal at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tomorrow 
and Sat. and at 2 p.m. on Fri. Program includes 
the premiere of Antoniou's Paean, Rouse's 
Symphony No. 1, and Tchaikovsky's Symphony 
No. 5. Tickets $17-$45, $9.50 for rehearsal; call 
266-1492. 




















THURSDAY 


CELLIST JAN PFEIFFER and harpsichordist 
John Finney perform works by Vivaldi and Bach 
at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT Chapel, opposite 77 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY WIND 
ENSEMBLE, conducted by Frank L. Battisti, 
performs works by Gabrieli, Harbison, Schuller, 
and Orr at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120. 

featuring English medieval music performed by 
Christine Rua and Julian Cole, begins at 12:15 
p.m. at the Old South Meeting House, 310 
Washington St., Boston. Admission $1.75; call 
482-6439. 

HARPSICHORDIST JAN DORSETT and flutist 
Andrea Mason perform at 12:30 p.m. in the 























Federal Reserve Bank of Boston auditorium, 600 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 
VIENNA CHAMBER PHILHARMONIC, con- 
ducted by Claudius Traunfeliner and featuring 
violinist Nigel Kennedy, performs at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics -Hall, 321 Main St., Worcester. 
Program includes Bach's Brandenburg Concerto 

No. 3, Mozart's. Divertimento in F major, 
Tchaikovsky's Serenade in C major for Strings, 
and Vivaldi's The Four Seasons, Opus 8. Tickets 


$19 and $21; call (508) 754-3231. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 








Weber, and Stravinsky's L ‘Oiseau de Feu at 8 
p.m. at Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $25 and $28; call 266-1492. 

BOSTON MUSICA VIVA performs at 8 p.m. at 
Pickman Hall, Longy School of Music, 1 Follen 
St., Cambridge. Program includes the premiere 
of Paul Earls’s Eliotime for Mezzo-soprano, 
Chamber Ensemble and Mechanical Metronome 
(with soloist Valerie Walters), Franco Donatoni's 
Arpege, George Antheil’s Sonata No. 2 for Violin 
and Piano with Drums, and Donald Wheelock's 
Music for Seven Players. Tickets $10; call 


AMERICAN VOCALARTS QUINTET performs 
Schumann's Spanisches Liederspiel at 8 p.m. in 
the Tsai Performance Center, Boston University, 
685 Comm Ave., Boston. Tickets $5, $3 for 
students and seniors; call 353-3340. 
NuCLASSIX presents works by young American 
composers at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Multi- 
cultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. 
Tickets $7, $5 for — and seniors; call 
577-1400. 

MEZZO-SOPRANO GLORIA RAYMOND and 
pianist Karen Sauer perform works by Schubert, 
Duparc, and Copland at 12:05 p.m. in Killian Hail, 
MIT Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. 
Free; call 253-2906. 

PIANIST ELEANOR PERRONE performs works 
oe aan in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 
Memorial Dr. 


and $25, $8 for students and seniors; call 
536-5755. 
THE CHOIR OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL (in 
Worcester, England) performs at 12:15 p.m. at 
Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 
536-0944 


PIANIST LOUIS LORTIE performs at 8 p.m. at 
Bowker Auditorium, UMass/Amherst. Tickets 
$14 and $16; call (413) 545-2511. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


for Wed. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 


THE KING’S SINGERS perform English folk 
songs and madrigals at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 
Boston. Tickets $20-$25; call 266-1492. 
“HIGHLIGHTS FROM HAITI,” a program of 
music, dance, and stories, begins at 7 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $4 for seniors; call 
577-1400. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY JAZZ BAND performs at 
8 p.m. at the Boston University Concert Hall, 855 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3345. 
LORRAINE LEE and Bennett Hammond perform 
at 8 p.m..at the New Moon Coffee House, 
Universalist Unitarian Church, Rtes. 125 and 
110, Haverhill. Admission $5; call (508) 
373-9259. 

TAYLOR NOTCH and Chopper and Dill perform 
at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. 
Admission $4; call 585-7557. 
INTI-ILLIMAN! a Chilean group in Latin Ameri- 














SATURDAY 


LAURA NYRO performs at 8 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 





Inti-Illimani, Friday at Northeastern 





Tickets $16 and $18.50; call 524-7272. 








at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 


Middle Eastern folk music and Dixieland jazz at 5 
p.m. at St. John's Church, 705 Hale St., Beverly 
Farms. Free; call 927-0229. 

CLEO LAINE and John Dankworth perform at 8 
p.m. at the North Shore Music Theatre, 62 
Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $22.50; call (508) 
922-8500. 

KAREN CAMERON and pianist Al Vega perform 
at 2 p.m. in the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 199 
Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 965-3037. 





. TUESDAY 


ANDREAS VOLLENWEIDER performs at 8 p.m. 
at the Wang Center for Arts, 268 
Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $21.75 and $24.75; 
call 787-8000. 

“MUSIC IN THE AIR,” a concert of folk and 
classical music by loca! street musicians, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 
1151 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Admission $3; call 
361-6107. 








THURSDAY 


JUDY’S TINY HEAD performs at 9:30 p.m. at the 
Wellesley College Schneider Center, Wellesley. 
Admission $1; call 235-0320, x2670. 

WOMEN OF THE CALABASH perform Third 
World music at 8 p.m. in the Jewett Auditorium, 
pany College, Wellesley. Free; call 


MARTY RUAP proms cg songs on he 
acoustic guitar at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Center 

for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $3.50; call 547-6789. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY JAZZ 





ington Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 


FRIDAY 








and $12.50; call 625-1084. 
ROMANOQVSKY AND PHILLIPS perform at 8 p.m. 
at Alumnae Hall, Simmons College, 300 the 
Fenway, Boston. Tickets $10, $8 in advance; call 
738-2177. 

SHAWN COLVIN performs at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Call 266-1400 for ticket information. 
TITO PUENTE AND HIS LATIN JAZZ: ALL- 
perform at 8 p.m. at the First Parish 
, Portland. Tickets $13; 





call (207) 761-0591. 

“WOMANSONG ” featuring 
cnppateamedgnunrer aes women, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Old South Church, 645 Boylston St., 
Boston. Admission $6; call 492-5108. 


OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


SHARON SINGER SALINGER, author of Reck- 
less Abandon, at 6 p.m. at Kate's 

Books, 2211 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 491-2660. 


SATURDAY 


“TAKE A LOOK AT A BOOK,” featuring chil- 
dren's book authors from their works, 
runs from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at the Children’s 














Sally ; 
Kingston Gallery, 129 Kingston St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 423-4113. 
MELVIN TERRY, owner of the Ecliptic Publishing 
Company and author of A Glimpse of the Planet 
Zinn, speaks at 2 p.m. at the Dudley Branch 
Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. Free: 
442-6186. 





SUNDAY 


POET JUNE JORDAN reads from her new book 
Naming Our Destiny: New and Selected Poems 
at 3 p.m. at New Words Book Store, 186 
Hampshire St., Inman Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 

“WHAT'S AHEAD FOR POETRY IN THE '90s” is 
discussed by literary editors at 2:30 p.m. at the 





Der Hovanessian, and Jill Bialosky. Sponsored 


LEPSON read from their works at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 Newbury St., 
Boston. Sponsored by The Writers League of 
Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 


MONDAY 


CALVIN TRILLIN, staff writer for The New 
Yorker, speaks at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 929-2649. 

BRUCE SMITH AND STEVEN TAPSCOTT read 
from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education, 56 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Admission 42; call 547-6789. 
“HAITIAN BOOK OPEN HOUSE” runs from 7 to 
9 p.m. at the Savanna Bookstore, 858 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 868-3423. 


TUESDAY 


CALVIN TRILLIN reads from Travels with Alice at 
5:30 p.m. at the Brattle Theatre, 40 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Wordsworth Read- 
ings. Free with advance tickets; call 354-4064. 
P.J. O"ROURKE, staff writer for Rolling Stone, 
speaks at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 929-2649. 

POET MARTIN ROBBINS reas from his book A 
Year with Two Winters at 8 p.m. in the Ticknor 
Lounge, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. Free; call 
547-4908. 

DAVID SCHUSTER reads from his poetry at 8 
p.m. at the Community Church Bidg., 565 
Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored 
New Writers’ Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 
THE BOOTH COMPANY presents a poetry 
reading at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 282-2256. 
ADULTS’ BOOK GROUP discusses Tom Wolfe's 
The Bonfire of the Vanities at 2 p.m. today and at 
7 p.m. on Thurs. in Conference Room 5, Boston 


536-5400, x338. 
Continued on page 28 
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7TH WEEK OF JAZZ 
Wed., Oct. 25 


ROOTLESS 
COSMOPOLITANS 


The group is led my Mark Ribo 
whose compositions are as intricate 
as a maze, sharp as a Zorn tune 





yet smooth. Mr. Ribot played 
poner for Tom Waits and the 
ao Lizards and most re _... iy 
& tour with Elvis Costello. 
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Get 24, Tees: No céver, no-minimum +* 


NUEVO 
Get 25, Wed: No cover, no minknum - 


Get 26, Thera: $5 for both shows 


EL 
ct 27, Fei: $6/show, Oct. 28, Sat: $7:50/show 


Shows at 8PM and 10PM 
Parking $1 
Tickets: 783-0090 
THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 





WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 


in the Guest Quarters” Suite Hotel (Mass. Pike & Storrow Dr.) 
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Cleo Laine & 
John Dankworth 


Teletron: (617) 720-3434 
Ticketron outlets 
Rte. 128. f 1@9 Beverly, MA 
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One of the world’s 
most incredible jazz, 
pop and classical 
singers. . .not to be 
missed. 


Sunday 
October 22 8 PM 


Shirics 
@ileaitat 


MUSIC THEATRE | 











speaks at 6 p.m. in the Rabb 

Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Sponsored by the Boston Globe Fi 
Free; call 929-2649. 
“HOUSEHUNTING: POEMS ABOUT LOVE AND 
REAL ESTATE,” a reading by Phoenix con- 
tributor Lloyd Schwartz, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Somerville Public Library, 79 Highland Ave.. 
Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 


readings by David Fedo and Yvonne Yaw, begins 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Waltham Public Library, 735 
Main St., Waltham. Free; call 893-1750. 

MAIRA KALMAN, author and illustrator of 
children’s books, speaks at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Special Functions Room, Simmons College, 300 
the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 738-2257 for 





THURSDAY 





Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by 

Boston Globe Book Festival. Free; call 929-2649. 
“AROUND MUSIC,” about the joys and 
pitfalls of making music, sae on ot at 








speaks at 12:30 p.m. are : 
Boston. Public Library, Copley. Sq.. . 
Sponsored by the. Boston Globe Book Festival. 
Free; call 929-2649. 

ROBERT. PARKER, -author. of the. “Spenser” 
series, appears at 6 p.m. at. Kate's ven 
Books, 2211 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
491-2660. 





FRIDAY 


“TROTSKY’S LEGACY AND THE FIGHT FOR 
SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY” is a talk by Esteban 
Volkov, grandson of Leon Trotsky, at 7:30 p.m. in 
Boylston Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Sponsored by the Socialist Action Forum. 
Donation $3; call 497-0230. 
“EGYPTIAN BOOK OF THE DEAD,” a talk on the 
rites and ceremonies of mummification, begins 
at 8 p.m. at New Acropolis, 484 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Introductory lecture begins at 7 p.m. 
Admission $5; call 247-7566. 

'CUBA’S SOCIALISM: The People’s Participa- 
tion,” a series of talks, videos, and cultural 
displays sponsored by the Jose Marti Project, 
runs from 7 to 10 p.m. tonight and from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. tomorrow at Boston College, 
Beacon St. entrance, Chestnut Hill. Donation 
$10; call 552-4061. 


SATURDAY 


“SITUATIONIST SYMPOSIUM,” featuring talks 
by critics and art historians, runs from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. at the Institute of Contemporary Art, 955 
Boylston St., Boston. The symposium includes 
“Historical Background and Formulation of the 
S.1.," “The Context of Situationist Artistic and 
Political Practice,” and “The Situationist In- 
fluence on Contemporary Culture.” Admission 
$8, $6 for students and seniors; call 266-5152. 
“OSCILLATIONS, PATTERN FORMATION AND 
CHAOS IN CHEMICAL REACTIONS,” a talk by 
chemistry professor Irving R. Epstein, begins at 
10 a.m. at the Gerstenzang Library, rm. 123, 
Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; call 
736-2105. 

“CUBA’S SOCIALISM.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


“EXPLORING THE ROOTS OF CONFLICT IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST,” sponsored by the Concord 
Interfaith Peace Committee, continues at 7 p.m. 
at the West Concord Union Church, Main and 
Pine Sts., Concord. Rabbi Lewis Mintz of 
Congregation Beth Elohim is tonight's speaker. 
Free; call (508) 369-2926. 

“PEACE, JUSTICE AND THE INTEGRITY OF 
CREATION FROM A FEMINIST PER- 
SPECTIVE,” a talk by Sister Jeanne Gallo of the 
American Friends Service Commitee, begins at 
11 a.m. at the Boston Community Church, 565 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 
“TEACH-IN/SPEAK OUT ON REPRODUCTIVE 
RIGHTS,” a day-long program co-sponsored by 
the Program in Women's Studies at MIT, begins 
at 9 a.m. at Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; 
call 736-3740 for schedule information. 

“THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,” a talk by David 
Hunt of UMass/Boston, begins at 10:30 a.m. at 

















44 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the 
Ethical Society of Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 
FILMMAKER PIER PAOLO PASOLINI is the 
subject of a forum from 2 to 5 p.m. at the institute 
955 . 


Pasolini Fund; author Enzo Siciliano; and Mario 
Fortunato, literary editor of L ‘Espresso. Dona- 
tions requested; call 266-5152. 


MONDAY 


“THE 1960s AND THE 1990s: A Historical 
Comparison of Political Environments for Help- 
ing Those in Need” begins at 5:15 p.m: at the 
Kennedy Library, Columbia Point; Dorchester. 
Speakers include former senator George Mc- 
Govern, columnist Robert Kuttner, former John- 
son aide Horace Busby, Nick Littlefield of the US 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Commit- 














talk by Matthew Coogan of the Central Ar- 
tery/Third Harbor Tunnel Project and construc-. 
tion manager Don Marshall, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Cahners Theater, Museum of Science, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION,” a talk by legal, 
counsel Jay P. Pract on. ty in 


by the Young Socialist Alias 
p.m. at the = Damen 
Ave., Boston. 

247-6772. 

“HEALTH AND 


"605 Mass. 
Soars rome call 
is a talk by Dr. 


, Free; 


ized Against 
Stereotypes, begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Cam- 
bridge Contes aan Eapaaton. 08 Sine 


Speer 


$12, $4 for students; dail 





~ WEDNESDAY 


“AN ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN DIALOGUE ON 
WOMEN’S WORK FOR PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST” begins at 8 p.m. at Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe Yard, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Pat 
Mitchell of NBC is the moderator. Reservations 
required. Free; call 495-8647. 

NEIL SHEEHAN, author of A Bright Shining Lie: 
John Paul Vann and America in Vietnam, speaks 
at 7 p.m. in Alumnae Hall, Simmons College, 300 





Arco Forum of Public Affairs, Kennedy Schoo! of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1380. 

“GREAT VOCATIONS: THE PUBLISHER” is a 
talk by Arthur J. Rosenthal, founder of Basic 
Books, at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Forum, 3 
Church St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 
876-9644. 

“ANIMATION TECHNIQUES,” sponsored by 
New England Women in Film and Video, begins 
at 7 p.m. at Target Productions, Schraft Center, 
529 Main St., Charlestown. Speakers include Bill 
Jarcho of Olive Jar Animation, oy 
animator Flip, Johnson, and i 

maker Karen Aqua. Admision $5; re ond. 000. 
ROBIN MIDDLETON, art history professor at 
Columbia University, speaks at 6 p.m. at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Design, Gund Hall, 
48 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-9340. 
“VERTICAL WILDERNESS,” a slide lecture by 
mountain climber Jeff Lowe, begins at 7:30 p.m. 
in Science Center B, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. Sponsored by REI. Reservations rec- 
ommended. Tickets $5; call 944-5103. 
“RE-VISIONING OUR KUMBLAS: Challenges to 
Feminist and Nationalist Agendas ih the Fiction 
of Caribbean Writers,” a talk by Rhonda 
Cobham, begins at 3:30 p.m. in the Gilman Room 
of Agassiz House, Radcliffe College, 10 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 495-8212. 

“THE HEART/MIND CONNECTION” is a lecture 
by Joseph Chilton Pearce, author of Crack in the 
Cosmic Egg, at 7:30 p.m. tonight at the Longy 
School of Music, 1 Follen St., Cambridge; afd at 
7:30 p.m. tomorrow at Siddha Yoga Ashram of 
Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Sponsored 
by the SYDA Foundation. Free; call 734-0137. 








Brookline Village. Sponsored by Citizens to End 
Animal Suffering and Exploitation. Free; call 
628-9030. 

“HAITE: THE COUNTRY IN CRISIS,” a panel 


JCATION AS 


“TZEDAKAH: THE CALL TO JUSTICE,” a talk by 
Rabbi Samuel Kenner of Temple Shalom, begins 


Fiction-Making in Victorian England,” a talk by 
Margaret Morganroth Gullette, begins at 12:30 
p.m. at the Wellesley College Center for Re- 
search on Women,” 828 Washington St., Welles- 
Jey. Free; call 235-0320, x2500. 
“GIRLS’ SUCCESS IN EDUCATION: A Challenge 
to Teacher Education,” a talk by Eunice Okeke of 
the University of Nigeria, begins at'12:15 p.m. in 
the Eliot-Lyman Room, Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Free; call 495-0740. 
“DORCHESTER PERSONALITIES,” a talk by 
Anthony Sammarco of the Dorchester Historical 
Society, begins at 7 p.m. at the Lower Mills 
Branch Library, 27 Richmond St., Dorchester. 
Free; call 298-7841. 
“THE HEART/MIND CONNECTION.” See listing 
for Wed. 





FRIDAY 
“IMPACT OF DAY CARE AND DIVORCE ON 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT: 
Research Findings and Clinical Manifestations,” 








FRIDAY 





FIRST ANNUAL ART AUCTION begins at 6:30 


p.m. at the Firehouse Multicultural Arts Center, 
659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. items include a 
classical guitar recital in your own home, fantasy 
Halloween hairdos, and a weekend on Cape 
Cod. Admission $7; call 524-3816. 


SATURDAY 


FRANCISCAN CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL AND 
REHABILITATION CENTER holds a black-tie 
benefit dinner and dance at 7 p.m. at the Westin 
Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Music by Dick 
Johnson's Swing Shift Band. Tickets $150; call 
787-9406. 

BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS present a fun- 
draiser for the Multiple Sclerosis Society at 8 
p.m. in the Tower Auditorium, Mass. College of 
Art, Boston. Tickets $12 and $20; call- (508) 
535-4386. 











SUNDAY 


“FULL MOON MAGIC,” a gala benefit for the 
Beth Israel Hospital's new Center for Breast 
Care, begins at 7 p.m. at the Atrium mail, 
Chestnut Hill. The center will consolidate facili- 
ties for the diagnosis and treatment of breast 
cancer. Tickets $150 and $200; call 735-5101. 
AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE presents a benefit 
performance of Verdi's La Forza del Destino, 
directed by John Baime of the Boston Lyric 
Opera, at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $8-$25; call 536-2412. 

“GERSHWIN AND THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SONGBOOK,” a benefit concert for the Powers 
Music School, begins at 6 p.m. at the Hartwell 
House Restaurant, caer Tickets $100; call 
437-0873. 


WEDNESDAY 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION presents its 8th annual Amelia Earhart 
Award to Caroline Chang, a leader in women’s 
issues and the local Asian-American community, 
at 6 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, Boston. 
Proceeds to benefit the WEIU's social services. 
Tickets $35 and up; call 5651, x36. 


THURSDAY 


“PUMPKIN LADY’S TRICK OR TREAT BALL,” a 
benefit for the New England Wildlife Center, 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Channel and Necco Place, 
25 Necco PI., Boston. Performers include Sonny 
Okosun and his 16-piece Nigerian Ozziddi band, 
Bim Skala: Bim, Meta Terra, and Calypso 
Hurricane. Tickets $15; call 720-1158. 


FRIDAY 


ACTION FOR BOSTON COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 























Nebraska) is the keynote speaker. Call 
357-6000, 245 for ticket information. 
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ART LISTINGS 








GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. in addition to the hours 
a 


A.K.A. SKYLIGHT GALLERY (720-2855), 43 
Charles St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: ‘Milismoke,” paintings of a 
pny py by Mary Hart 

AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 
31: recent works by Nan Tull, including large- 
scale charcoal drawings and geometric abstract 


paintings. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: new works in clay by Francine 
Ozereko. 


ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston: Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 8: “Barnet Rubenstein: Recent Paintings 
and Works on Paper.” 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.6 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 





illustration. Through Nov. 8: “Outside Paradise,” 
a multi-media exhibition artists. 








Margo Margolis. Reception Oct. 21, 3-6 p.m. 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 2: “Architectonic 
Art,” paintings and sculpture relating to architec- 
ture. F 


ITS (426-7700), 
, 24-29: the Ellis 


GALLERY (666-2343), 1 

Fitchburg St., C125, Somerville. Thurs. noon-7 
Brace -, Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: * ‘Artist's 
oa drawings, and sculpture by 


SROMIPNELD GALLEMTY (451-9908) 90 Bou. 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 4: works on paper by Amy Cain; and 
paintings by Pam Bernard. 

BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 15: children's-book illustrations by Curious 
George creator H.A. Rey. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 42 Brattle St.,. Cambridge. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 
9 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Oct. 21: “ 


Central American art including an ofrenda (altar), 


upon which visitors are invited to place memen- 
tos of the departed. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. A roBiee i. toa 5: 
ane marbleized paintings by 


COALDS GALLERY (206-1106), 100 Nowtury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: “William Partridge Burpee 
and His Time," an exhibition of oils and pastels. 
Also, “Sir Francis Seymour Haden: Etchings, 
Drypoints, and Mezzotints” and “The Nude in 


CHOICES GALLERY (508-462-5577), 11 
Pleasant St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct..31: “North Shore Women Artists.” 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 


: 


Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Fall Members Show,” a 
juried exhibition. 
CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 815 Boyiston 
St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 25: 
pang bagged Mr odrmeng 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. honeghe mee de 
Through Oct. 28: “New Work,” traditional 
watercolors by Pat Swan. 
ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
photorealist works by David Thompson. 
Pte eel na 107 Brighton Ave., Aliston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through 
eee 


by Pam Sinotte. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10-a.m.-4 p.m. Through Oct. 26: exhibition 


sponsored by the New England Sculptors 
Association 


FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St. 
(rear), Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 1: oil paintings by Nick Patten, 
his “Bottles on Tables” series. 
FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 


GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267- 1472), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs. and Fri. 6-8 
p.m., Sun. 2-6: p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Six 


Visions. 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 
Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 31: paintings by Peggy Fox and 
masks by children at the Jefferson Park Writing 


Center. ‘ 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
28: new paintings by Joseph Barbieri, including 
miniature works. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 21: “Brushes with Art in Boston,” 
drawings and paintings by Jim Ann Howard. Oct. 
26-Nov. 25: “Romantic Realism,” recent works 
by Bruce Muirhead. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 8: works by Jeffrey Michael 
Catalano. 


3 noon-6 p.m. Tiwotgn Oct. 31: “A 


HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Oct. 25: “Meta Modern,” works by James Ford, 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: recent works by Elaine Spatz- 


INTERNATIONAL PLACE (330-8959), Fort Hill 
Sq., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 

“Jackie Robinson: An American 
" a multi-media exhibit 

ROTENBERG GALLERY (437- 1518), 130 

Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Nov. 4: new paintings and drawings by 
Bert Yarborough. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Ad., Sudbury. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Oct. 21: print 
collages by Mary Tinker Hatch. 
KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Oct. 21-Nov. 
17: drawing exhibition by studio members and 
Students. Reception Oct. 21, 7-9 p.m. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m,-5 p.m. Through Nov. 11: award- 
ame Artists Fellowship 


LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 


| 


r 


‘ 


MOBILIA (676-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat: 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. perches ake ny OM “A Not So Still Life,” new 
— “Night Sky,” 


ae J a 
pi ace by Anne Clarke Hausknecht; 


Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 19: works on 
paper by Tama Hochbaum. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Includes 


photographs. 

NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Works by French 
oil paintings by Duane Alt, former art director and 


production designer for MGM, 20th-Century Fox, 
and Studios 


NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 

ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Oct. 
: ; Reassembied,” 


Cornéil. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 4: new paintings by Neill Fearnley. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Oct. 31: “Pens from the 
Past,” featuring collectible fountain pens and 
early ballpoints. 

ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Oct. 21-Nov. 5: “The Day of the Dead,” a 
collection of candelabras, paper maché figures, 
and toys marking the Mexican holiday E/ Dia de 


los Muertos. 

PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: 
“On the Wall,” woven rugs by Marian Lazar and 
tapestries by, Anna Ferri. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe and works by Lombarte, Sonya Fe, 
Linderman, and Christine Vaillancourt. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: “A Tea Party,” the 10th annual 
exhibition of tea pots, sets, and theme pieces. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Still Life and Beyond,” 
oil paintings and works on paper by Holocaust 
survivor Samuel Bak. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mall at 
Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 31: “New Work in Gold,” by 
Libby Skamfer and Luna Felix. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: large prints and drawings by 
Hugh Kepets, depicting New York buildings from 
unusual vantage points. 

REAL ART WAYS (203-232-1006), 56 Arbor St., 
Hartford, CT. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 27- 
Nov. 26: ‘The Elements: Sex, Politics, Religion, 
and Money,” Nit works by Andres 
Serrano, Jessica Diamond, Nicholas Rule, and 
others. poe we Oct. 27, 6-8 p.m. 

GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport sonnet ie Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Thurs.-Sun. 1-5 pm. Through Oct. 26: “Fall 
Open Show.” Oct. 27-Nov. 2: works by Audrey 
Bechier 


SHATTUCK HOSPITAL, Main Lobby, 170 Morton 
St., Jamaica Plain. Through Oct. 27: paintings 
and sculpture by members of the Jamaica Plain 
Artists Cooperative. Call 288-5750. 
SKERA GALLERY (413-586-4563), 221 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 31: sculptures of the female form, by Bob 
Markey. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30: 
“Eraserheads, Fishsticks, and the Wizards of 
Ozone: The Object of Wit and Whimsy,” a multi- 
media group show. — 101 Arch St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 18: 
“Director's Choice,” works by Society artists, 
including furniture, jewlery, and mixed-media 
works. Through Jan. 19: “Twenty Years of 
Contemporary Craft,"’ works on loan from the 
Museum of Fine Arts, including furniture by 
Wendell Castle and George Nakashima, 
ceramics by Wayne Higby, glasswOrks by Dale 
Chihuly, and wood turnings by Bob Stocksdale. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
10: “Blue Ribbon Exhibition.” 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Sun.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Tues. and 
Wed. 6-9 p.m., Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Oct. 
20: “Celebrations |i: Contemporary Fine 
Judaica,” contemporary ritual objects for the 
home and synagogue, made by Israeli and 
American artists 
STATE TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 10 Park 
Plaza, Boston. The Atrium, on the second fi., 
open Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Oct. 27: 
“Face to Face,” a group of 126 self-portrait 
masks, made by volunteers and individuals at 
facilities serving the homeless. Call the Friends 
of the Shattuck Shelter (524-7972) for infor- 
mation. 
TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Saf. 10.a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
pms ye ome Sun. 1-5p.m. Through Nov. 5: group 
THOMAS "sean GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a:m.-5:30 p.m. 


596-0290), 29 Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.- -1:30 a.m. Through 


Nov. 15: retrospective of paintings by William 
Sterrett Lambert. 

VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Sat. 9. a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Reflections 





MUSEUMS 


ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. oo Free. Through 
Nov. 12: “Spirits welded-steel 





site photographs of thara's large-scale 
sculptures for public spaces. 
BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10¥2 Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years 
of Catholicism in New England," an exhibition 
arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Square, Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Oct. 23-28 in the 
Abbey Room: ‘Face to Face,” a group of life 
masks, made by volunteers and individuals at 
facilities serving the homeless. Through Oct. 31 
in the Great Hall: “BAC to the Future,” an 
exhibition marking the centennial of the Boston 
Architectural Society. in the South Gallery: ‘ ‘The 


children’s book by Judith Gwyn Brown. In the 
Wiggin Gallery: * ‘Drawings by Heinrich Kley from 
the John D. Merriam Collection,” works by the 
early 20th-century German cartoonist; and “Play 
Baill,"" an exhibition of featuring 
such baseball heroes as Babe Ruth and Ted 
Wiliams. Through Nov. 30 in the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts “Windows and Books, Mir- 
rors of Portuguese Culture.” Wed. at 6:30 p.m. 
and Thurs. at 11 a.m.: guided tours of the library 
begin in the foyer at the Dartmouth St. entrance. 
CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St. Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 


Rte. 6A, Dennis. Wed.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 2: oil paintings, 
watercolors, and working drawings by Gordon 
Hansen. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 
climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 
features a depiction of a Cambodian household 
in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: ‘The 
RECYCLE Gallery of Industrial Art.’ Sat. from 11 
a.m. to 4 p.m.: “Take a Look at a Book,” a 
Boston Globe Book Festival program featuring 
authors and illustrators of children's books. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN DARTMOUTH 
(508-993-3361), 276 Gulf Rd., South Dartmouth. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3, $12 per family. Oct. 24-29: “Return 
Homecoming Exhibition of American Friendship 
Dolls," a collection of dolls sent to the children of 
Japan by American students in 1927. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 3: “Emblems of 
Freedom,” prints and drawings makring the 
200th anniversary of the French Revolution. Oct. 
21-Dec. 18: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in the 
60-Odd Provinces,” including 69 woodblock 
prints from the 19th century, each one with a 
view of a different Japanese province. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half price for 
all Fri. 5-9 p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Includes “Smart Ma- 
chines,” a collection of robots and interactive 
computers; ‘The Honeywell Animais,’’ 
sculptures made from computer components; 
and historical exhibits. Through Oct. 31: “The 
World at Your Fingertips,’ a celebration of 
Computer Learning Month. Through Dec. 1: 
“Atari Race Car Simulator,” a state-of-the-art 
video game with a swivel seat, stick shift, and 
sound effects. Through Jan. 4: “Computer Art in 
Context: SIGGRAPH '89 Art Show," featuring 
poly-dimensional works on videotape, inter- 
active environments, and a giant moving 
sculpture. 


DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 
for children. Ongoing: “Masks: Making Faces,” 

an exhibition on ancient and ethnic masks and 
contemporary works; and “For the Armchair 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” with etchings, engravings, and |itho- 
graphs. Through Dec. 31: “Vision and Revision: 
Recent Art from the Netherlands,” iricluding 
sculpture, paintings, videos, and photography. 

DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students 

Contemporary 


and Sat. 10. am-5 pm. Through Oct. 
Continued on page 30 
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25: paintings by Abbie 


FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 

Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 

Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 

Through Nov. 12: “New England impressions It: 

Master Printers,’ a collection of 
three 
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FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-3924), 102 
p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children 


Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. 


collections of contemporary crafts. Through 
Nov. 19: ‘Permanent Collection Highlights,” an 
exhibition marking the museum's 20th an- 
niversary, with photographs, sculpture, and 
paintings. Through Dec. 3: “Citysense,”’ 
media show featuring views of cities. Through 
Jan. 14 in the Children’s Gallery: “Wild and 
Tame: Artists Look at Animals.” 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for 
children. Mansion with American, European, and 
Asian antiques. Through Nov. 15: “Collecting 
Sculpture in Early America,” exhibit including 
works by Horatio Greenough, J.A. Houdon, 
Louisa Lander, and the Skinner Brothers. 
HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children 
six to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle 
housing Roman, medieval, and Renaissance art. 


‘Fri. from 6 to 10 p.m.: “Freaky Friday” tours of 


the Haunted Castle (also on Oct. 27). 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH 
(508-888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 
130), Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Closes for 
the season on Oct. 29. Admission $7, $6 for 
seniors, $3 for children. includes antique cars, 
military equipment, art collections, and a working 
windmill. Qct. 21-22: model circus show. 
Through Oct. 29: “Lewis and Clark: The Corps of 
Discovery," a collection of Native American 
artifacts found during the 1804-1806 expedition 
to the Northwest. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 
permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armof, 6xhibited in a Gothic hall with 
tapestries and stained-glass windows. Through 
Feb. 25: ‘Return to Camelot," an exhibition of 
19th-century children's books, games, and toys 
with kni themes. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Closed through Oct. 19. Admission $4, $3 for 
students, $1.50 for children and seniors, free 
Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the 
Passage of a Few People Through a Rather Brief 
Moment in Time: The Situationist International 
1957-72," an exhibition of works by avant-garde 
European artists. The exhibition encompasses 
pamphiets, comics, and journals by members of 
the Situationist International, a loosely-affiliated 
group which advocated the breakdown of 
divisions between art, the city, and technology. 
Presented in conjunction with the Musee Na- 
tional d’art Moderne in Paris. Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m.: symposium on the Situationist Inter- 
national. Admission $6. Sun. at 2 p.m.: gallery 
talk by David Joselit. 

— ICA Theater. Free with museum admission. 
Video screenings Wed. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4°p.m., Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: ‘Deconstruction, Quotation, and 
Subversion: Video from Yugoslavia," a program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
rotating basis. 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 
(566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. 
noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 
built in the style of a 15th-century Venetian 
palace, houses art collected by Isabella Stewart 
Gardner (1840-1924) which spans more than 30 


Renaissance 

and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. Through Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawicrd, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 
, Photographs, and other 


MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 
Sat. Antique textile machinery. Through Jan. 28: 
“NEWS '89: Contemporary Handweaving."’ 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
contain ti. Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 


-tlrog introductory walks through ali 

ore age tn and 2 p.m.; ‘Painting and 
Decorative Arts Walk” begins at noon; “Asian, 
Egyptian, and Classical Walk” begins at 1 p.m. 
Sat.: Introductory walks begin at 11 a.m and 1:30 
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‘admission. Fri. at 3:30 p.m. “ 
Image- Portraits,” a 90-minute workshop for 
children six to 12. Wed.-Fri. the 27th at 3:30 p.m.: 


(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Feb. 25: “Turn of the Century,” exhibition on 
immigration and the reform movement preceding 
World War |. Through Jan. 14; “Rustic 
Furniture,” including a mirror with deer feet, 
Navajo rugs, root tables, an Amish bentwood 
settee, and a gypsy chair. Through Apr. 22: 
“Travels Among the Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” 
19th-century lithographs by George Catlin. Sun. 
at 2 p.m.: the film Cheaper by the Dozen. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Tues.-Sun, 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 
9 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 
and seniors. Includes a sun lab, theater of 
Te (with indoor thunder-and-lightning 
shows daily), and live animals. “No Easy 
Answers," a play about medical ethics and 
Parkinson's Disease, is staged on Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 and 4 p.m. in the Wright Theater. Through 
Nov. 26: “Water in Motion,” featuring water 
fountains and interactive displays. Through Dec. 
10: “Trapped in Time: Treasures of the Tar Pits,” 
exhibit of Ice Age fossils. Through Jan. 15: 
“Animal Art,” paintings and sculptures collected 
by the Society of Animal Artists. 
— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69,” with music by the 
Doors and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. 
at 8:30 p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 
p.m. Pink Floyd”’ begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and 
jazz, begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:39 p.m. 
— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 
and seniors. “Chronos,” by the director of 
Koyaanisqatsi, begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Tues. through 
Thurs. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Fri. at 11 
a.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m.; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m.; and Sun. at 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: “Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the 
Way,” featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- 
made autos. Sun. from 10 a.m. to 2:30 p.m.: 
“Italian Sports Car Day,’ rescheduled from Aug. 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake. Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
Asiey, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 28: “Herbert L. Aldrich: A 
of the Arctic Whaling Fleet.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 am.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 


12-foot fossil, and a baby sea turtle tank; ° ‘Rivers 
of the Americas,” with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral 
Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green 
moray ee! and a nurse shark; and the ecology- 
oriented."Boston Harbor: The Place, the Prob- 


. lem, the Plan.” Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows 


aboard the 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 


Through Oct. 29: “No One Has Ever Seen This 
Before,” paintings by Jane Sherrill. Through Oct. 





MUSEUM 
10 


1 Dec. 31 
‘To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
of buildings in the early 1800s. 


sn aninaaenee 8 Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest marine painting and 
drawing collection in the US; galleries devoted to 
. lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and 
silver of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selec- 
tions from the African Collection’; 
Travel’; and “Tollers and Tattlers: Massachu- 
setts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940.” 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), Rte. 
3A, Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. oe 


:-““Recreating the 

Past’’ and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation." Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: modern Japanese prints, both tra- 
ditional forms and Western-influenced works. 
Through Dec. 10: “Master Photographs,” a 
collection from the International Center of 
Photography including works by Ansel Adams, 
Ernst Haas, and Dorothea " 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., and Fri. 
and Sat. 7-10.p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Through Oct. 29: “Founders of an 
Art Colony: The Beginnings of the Provincetown 
Art Association and Museum”; and * ‘Contem- 


129 Main St., Sandwich. Daily 9:30 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Admission $2.50, 50¢ for children. Through 
Oct. 31: “A Cape Cod Sampler,” exhibition of 
samplers and family registers from the Cape Cod 


region. 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Centra! St. 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 2-5 
p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 30: 
“Second to None,” contemporary works by eight 
Somerville artists. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: ° ‘75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” ‘New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present,”’ and Armand 
LeMontagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. Free. Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
11: “Valley Childhoods,” exhibition on the 
education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. — Museum of Fine Arts open Wed., Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 12: “Seeing 
Japan,” a century of Japanese culture as seen 
through the eyes of Americans; and ‘The 
Drawings of Utagawa Kuniyoshi,” an exhibition 
from the Museum of Ethnography in Leiden, the 
Netherlands. Sun. at 3 p.m.: "A New Alliance: 


at 7 p.m.: Kon Ichikawa’s film Makioka Sisters, 
followed by a discussion. — Science 
Museum open Thurs. “Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Oct. 29: * ‘The Modern Veterinarian,” an exhi- 
bition of medical equipment for animais 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50. for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “ 


Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European paintings and sculpture, 
as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection of American decorative arts. 

Nov. 19: “Robin Winters/Matrix 106,” a site- 
specific, two-part exhibition; and “Lorna 
Simpson/Matrix 107.” Oct. 21-Dec. 24: “Robert 
Mapplethorpe,” the controversial survey of work 
by the photographer, including flower still lifes, 
Studies of nudes, and homoerotic images. 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 
75¢ for children over six. Doll collection and 17th- 
century house. — 12: “Perplexity,” a 
collection of and mind-bogglers. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(508-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for 











855 Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Sat. 
and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Oct. 27-Dec. 10: “Eyes of 
in America.” Reception 


CAMBRIDGE 

(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. wenn Nov. 3: “Korean 
Visions/Korean Moves,” photographs of tra- 
ditional Korean dancers by Eun Joo Lee and 
finalists from the Korean Institute's first pho- 


tography contest. 

CLARENCE KENNEDY GALLERY (577-5177), 
770 Main St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 28: “Panorama,” photo- 


Second Ave., Waltham. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 am.5 
ow oF serge 8: photographs by Robert 


GAAGRY Gavi (one d01-Sich, 77 Rocky 
Neck Ave., East Gloucester. Sat. and Sun..1-5 
p.m. Through Oct. 29: * com napa 





Boston. Mon-Sat. 11 a6 pm. Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Oct. 27: * Photographs 
from the 1990s and '40s by Margaret Bourke- 


LEVENTHAL JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410), Bond Gallery, 50 
Sutherland Rd., Brookline. Sun.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m., Fri. 9 a.m-- -3 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Young 
Heroes,” photographs by Philip R. Decter 
featuring participants in City Year, an “urban 
Peace Corps” in Boston. 

LIGHT SOURCES GALLERY (451-5230), 107 
South St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Oct... 24: “Fearing the Mundane,” 
photographs by Jeremy Barnard. Oct. 25-Nov. 
14: works by Rachel Faith. 

LYNN HISTORICAL SOCIETY (592-2465), 125 
Green St., Lynn. Mon.-Sat. 1-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 6: “Cambodian Survivors in the USA,” 


Gallery (508-368-2550), 1400 Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord. Mon.-Sat. 10 am.- -7 p.m., Sun. 1-7 p.m. 


10 am.6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Oct. 22: “The New Nature Tradition,” large- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), 537 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-4 p.m. Through Nov. 3: “As it Is,” 
eomonenets TA. Litt. Reception Oct. 13, 6-8 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Bos- 
ton University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Oct. 29: works by Tibor Vamagy and 











» Director 


Babson Pk., Wellesley. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2-4.p.m. Through Nov. 10: annual exhibition 


Brazil and a cyclist in Rotterdam. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE, eae coe 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 30: 


Gallery 
Devin Hall, off Comm. Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 1: “The 
Voice of the Spirits: Indigenous Art of in- 
donesia.” 


— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3329), 855 
Comm. Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and 


775 Comm Ave, Boston; Mon.-Fri. 10a.m.6p.m. 
Through Oct. 24: “Art and Mental Illness: New 


- ron th Memorial Library (353-3696), 771, 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 
p.m., Fri, pooh 8 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 
p.m. Ongoing: “The Hollywood Photographs of 
George Sidney.” Through Oct. 31: 
exhibit on Fred and Adele Astaire. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Rose Art Museum 
(736-3434), Waltham. Tues., Thurs., Sat. and 


FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE 
(508-620-1220), Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy 
Center, 100 State St., Framingham. 
Mon-Fri, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 8: 
charcoal drawings and paintings by Michael 
David chronicling a friend's struggle with AIDS. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 
— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open 
daily from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species 
of plants on 265 acres. Hunnewell Visitor Center - 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 1: 
“Gertrude Jekyll: A Vision of Garden and Wood,” 
landscape photographs by the English garden 


designer. 

— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord 
Ave.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 17: 
“Present Bunting Artists: Previous Works.” 

— Carpenter Center for. the Visual Arts 
(495-3251), 24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 
9 a.m.-10 p.m., Sun. 1-10 p.m. Through Oct. 24: 
“Pier Paolo Pasolini: A Cinema of Poetry," an 
exhibition of ‘photographs with poetic text. 
Through Oct. 29: “Designing for Product Suc- 
cess,” a look at economic, cultural, and or- 
ganizationat influences on the creation of con- 
sumer goods. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; . 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children, free to 
all Sat. morning. The decorative arts’ gallery 


“Capturing an Image: Collecting 150 Years of 
Photography,” a joint exhibition with the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. 

— Graduate Schoo! of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall Gallery, 48 Quincy St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Oct. 28: 
turn-of-the-céntury landscape photographs from 
the Frances Loeb Library 

~ Wianessh di eiaeiaeeiiel diines (495-2463), 
24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, 50¢ for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
9-11 a.m. Ongoing: * ‘Images from Nature: Brazil 
and Argentine Photographs.” 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3,. $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 
children, free to all Sat. morning. 485 Broadway. 
Through Nov. 5: “Twelve Artists from the 
German Democratic Republic,” contemporary 
paintings and drawings by East German artists. 
Some works are shown at the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Oct. 
27: “Behind the Lens: Photographs by Women 
from the Collections of the Schlesinger Library.” 
Through Jan. 30: photographs by Hansi Dur- 
lach, including “images of the Third World: 
Vietnam, Arab Israel, and Mexico” and “To 
pave Is to Garden,” showing Boston gar- 


wsomilc Museum (06-5123, 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Nov. 30: “Points 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the 
Middle East." Through Dec. 31: ‘The Holy Land 
Then and Now,” paired photographs of 49 sites 
in present-day Israel, taken in 1857 and in 
1981-83. 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
(232-1555) 621 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
232-1555. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Art in Action: New 
Art from Barcelona,” installations and paintings 


by visiting artists. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 

, Cambridge. 
— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 


Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 12: “MIT 
Artists Behind Desks," works by 29 visual artists 


le etre ers 20 Ames 


paintings. 
— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 

















Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
Applications” lean = Bae For 
dimensional scientific and medical images from 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial maging Group. 
Through Dec. 17: “Lahore: The City Within,” an 
exploration of Pakistan's cultural center through 


MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through 
Nov. 6: “In the Process,’ a multi-media exhi- 
bition by Boston artists. 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND 
DESIGN, Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., pa bee Through Oct. 30: “Fun 


‘ UNIVERSITY Art Gallery 
(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m:-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Nov. 15: ‘James Fitzgerald: 
1899-1971," watercolors and paintings by the 
artist, including several views of Mt. Katahdin in 
Maine. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: 
Sculpture by Ellen Driscoll, Christopher Hewat, 
Robert Rohm, and Ursula von Rydingsvard” and 
“American Photography from the Permanent 
Collection in Celebration of the 150th An- 
niversary of the Invention of Photography.” 
Receptions Oct. 20, 5-7 p.m. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill. The Hess Gallery is in the 
Annenberg Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 3: drawings and prints by Naomi 
Ribner. 
REGIS COLLEGE (893-1820), 235 Wellesley St., 
Weston. Walters Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through Oct. 27: monotypes, drawings, and 
Stitched canvases by Janet Pockwinse. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 600 
Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence, Ri. Bannister 
Gallery, Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also Tues. 
and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Oct. 26: photo- 
graphs by Arno Rafael Minkkinen, ' ‘exploring the 
expressive possibilities of the nude in land- 
scape 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
(401-331-3511), Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St., 
‘ Providence, Ri. Tues., Wed, Fri., and Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Thurs. noon-8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $1. Through Nov. 12: “A World of 
Costume and Textiles,’ including Peruvian 
clothing from the first century B.C. and a 16th- 
century Flemish tapestry; “Capturing the Light: 
150 Years of Photography,” from calotype 
negative prints by David O. Hill and Robert 
Adamson to contemporary works by Diane 
Arbus; and “Furniture in Print: Pattern Books 
from the Redwood Library." Through Dec. 31: 
“On Native Ground: American Paintings from the 
Permanent Collection,” including works by 
Copley, Stuart, Bellows, and Prendergast, and 
landscapes from the Hudson River School. 
OF ing OF FINE ARTS 

(267-61 ) the Fenway, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. ee re p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5. p.m. Oct. 27-Nov. 29: “Changing 

»ontext,” mixed-media. exhibition by John 
Baldessari and Richard Artschwager. Reception 
Oct. 26, 5-7 p.m. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Oct. 27: paintings by 
Thomas Wallace. 

SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY, North 
Dartmouth. Visual and Performing Arts Building 
(508-999-8555), Mon.-Sat, 10 am.-5 p.m. 

Through Oct, 21: Mexican masks exhibit,In the 
Atrium: art books by Ed Ruscha. 

THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 745 Washing- 
ton St., Braintree. Mon.-Fri, 8 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Through Nov. 3: photographs by Linda Hirsch. 
UMASS/AMHERST (413-545-0792), Student Un- 
ion Art Gallery, Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Oct. 20: “Eleven atthe Midway," works 
by Master of Fine Arts candidates. 
UMASS/BOSTON, Columbia Pt., Dorchester. 
Harbor Gallery (929-8282), Mon. and Wed. 10:30 
a.m.-6 p.m., Tues. 11:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
noon-§ p.m. Oct. 23-Nov. 16: UMass Faculty and 
Staff Show, dedicated to William Hansard. 
UMASS MEDICAL CENTER (508-856-2297), 55 
Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m. Through Oct. 25: “Insights Il: Truths and 

Concerns,” pastels on paper by Harriet 

Caldwell. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE (235-0320), Jewett Arts 

Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks given 

Sun. at 2:30 p.m. Through Oct. 22: ‘ hon acl ap 

Science: Examining A Polykleitan Statue,” 

newly-conserved, life-sized marble figure believ- 

ed to have been carved by the ancient Greek 
sculptor Polykelitos, with an exhibition on the 

.conservation process; “Giorgio Vasari's Holy 

Family. Master Pupil in a Renaissance Work- 

shop,” a 16th-century baroque panel with 

infrared photographs revealing the preparatory 

drawing beneath the paint surface; and “150 

Years of Photography, Part |: Invention,” includ- 


international children's art and toys, sponsored 
by UNICEF. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” 
site-specific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Oct. 
29: “Selections: Six Contemporary African- 


porary Art.” Through Dec. 3: “The Panels of 
Charles Prendergast’ and ‘Maurice 
Prendergast at the Beach.” Oct. 21-Dec. 17: 
“Innovation Within Tradition: The Painting of 
Huang Pin-hung” and “Hiroji Kubota: Photo- 
graphs of China.” Through Dec. 31: “Per- 
sistence of Antiquity: images of Architecture," 
paintings, drawings, and architectural models by 
such artists as Aldo. Rossi and Frank Lioyd 
Wright. Through Jan. 14; “Prints by Painters, 
1500-1900,” including works by Whistler, Renoir, 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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CD's starting at $5.99 
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Award Winning 


Ribs! 


Baby Back Ribs $10.65 


























Take o lifesaving 
Red Cross CPR course. 





American Red Cross 
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“Now You Can n Really Afford An Original! 
_ Originals 20% off Sale 


Thursday, October 26 
9:20AM-8:30PM 


One Day Only! Once A Year! 


Now’s your chance to become an original graphics collector or add 
to your existing collection at substantial savings. Imagine, you'll 
save a generous 20% on our entire collection of original graphics 
including etchings, lithographs, serigraphs, woodcuts, botanicals 


and manuscript pages. Be there and take home an original. 


Reg. $80-$8000 SALE $64-$6400 


Archival framing included. 


This Year’s Artists Include: 
Altman, Bukovnik, Chillida, Calder, S. Delaunay, Esteve, 
Freidiander, Goodnight, Icart, Jenkins, Katz, Matta, McKnight, 
npn i Sawada, Silber, Salle, Stockwell, Tapies, Ting 


and many more. 


. Original Graphics Gallery, Harvard Square Only 
1400 Mass Ave., Cambridge, MA. 02238 










































The 


Goes On 


Alas, the Penguin Bookshop 


at the end of this year. This is 
your chance to stock up on 

all your favorite Penguin 

gift books, classics, art books, 





Penguin-a-Thon ae 


20% Off Every New Penguin in Stock 


in Cambridge will close its doors 


mysteries, children's titles, calendars, 
and more. Prints, cards, and gift wrap 
have also been marked down. Some 

items have been reduced as much as 70%. 


on 


CGE 
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0 BIRTHDAY SPECIAL! 


PENGUIN 


BOOKSHOP 


(between Harvard and Central 


1100 Massachusetts A Squares) 
Store hours: Mon. Fri 10:00 - 6:90, Sel 10-7 - 7, Sun: 12 noon - 7. Titles available while they last. 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 
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THE POPULAR 
Accattone (1961) Wed., Oct. 11, 7:30 pm. 





Mamma Roma (1962) Thurs., Oct. 12, 7:30 pm. 
Love Meetings (1963/64) Fri., Oct. 13, 10:00 pm. 


Seeking Locations for the Film “The Gospel According to 


Matthew” (1964) Sat., Oct.14, 7:00 pm. 


The Gospel According to Matthew (1964) Sat., Oct. 14, 


8:30 pm. 
Hawks and Sparrows (1965/66) 


Tote at The Circus (1965/66) Sun., Oct.-15, 8:00 pm. 


Oedipus Rex (1967) Sun., Oct. 15, 10:00 pm. 


THE UNPOPULAR CINEMA 

Pigsty (1968/69) Mon., Oct. 16, 7:30 pm. 
Theorem (1968) Tues., Oct.17, 7:30 pm. 
Medea (1968/70) Wed., Oct. 18, 7:30 pm. 


THE NOTES 
Notes for a Film About India (1967/68) 


Notes For An African Oresteia (1969/70) Fri., Oct. 20, 


5:30 pm. 


THE COSMIC EPISODES 

The Earth Seen from the Moon (1966) 
What ore the Clouds? (1967/68) 

The Paper Flower Sequence (1968/69) 


The Cream Cheese (1962/63) Fri., Oct.13, 7:30 pm. 


THE TRILOGY OF LIFE 
The Decameron (1970/71) 


Set of “Sana‘a” (1970/71) Fri., Oct. 20, 7:30 pm. 
The Canterbury Tales (1971/72) Sat., Oct. 21, 8:00 pm. 


The Arabian Nights (1973/74) 


The Unreleased Sequences (1973/74) Sun., Oct. 22, 7:30 pm. 


THE POLITICAL COMMENTARIES 
The Rage (1963) 


The Walls of Sana’a (1970/71) Mon., Oct. 23, 7:30 pm. 
Salo or the 120 Days of Sodom (1975) Tues., Oct. 24, 


7:00 pm. & 9:30 pm. 


THE AUDIOVISUAL INTERVIEWS 
1: 

The Confessions of o Poet (1967) 

An Hour with Ezra Pound (1968) 

Culture and Society (1967) 

Pier Paolo and Toto (1966) 

Conversation (1969) 

Sat., Oct. 14 and Mon., Oct. 23, 5:00 pm. 
2: 

Closs 3.8: RollCall (1971) 

In the Heart of Reality (1974) 


Pasolini and Maria Callas on the Set of “Medea” (1969) 


The Face of the City (1974) 
10.31.75: Last Interview (1975) 


Sun., Oct. 15 and Tues., Oct. 24 at 5:00 pm. 






PIER PAOLO PASOLINI: 1961-1975 
A CINEMA OF POETRY 


An informative discussion on Pasolini and his work. 


Sun., Oct. 22 at 2:00 pm. 





Screenings ot The Institute of 


Art Theater 


955 Boylston Street, Boston, MA (617) 266-5152 






PIER PAOLO PASOLINI: 
THE FORM OF THE VISION 


Opening Reception, Oct.11, 5-7 pm 


Harvard University’s Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts 


24 Quincy Street, Cambridge, MA - 495-3251 


Prize-winning 
Harris, as a bigoted 
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Compiled by Bill Marx 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. Newton's feisty 
New Repertory Theatre kicks off its season 
with the Boston premiére of a comedy by 
Michael (Noises Off) Frayn. The farce is set 
in the offices of a provincial British news- 
epaper, “where modern efficiency is pitted 
against the chaotic style of the closely knit, 
lovably eccentric staff."’ Presented by the 
New Repertory Theatre, 54 Lincoln Street, 
Newton Highlands (332-1646), through 
November 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, dnd at 3 and 7:30 p.m on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $17; $2 discount for 
students and seniors. 

THE ANASTASIA GAME. The Merrimack 
Repertory Company's stab at the big time 
falls way short. Sitting through the world 
premiére of this new musical by Robert 
Wright and George Forrest (Kismet, Grand 
Hotel, with book by Jerome Chodorov 
(Wonderful Town) and Guy Bolton 
(Anything Goes), about the mysterious 
young woman who claimed to be Czar 
Nicholas’s surviving child, is like being 
locked in a-cell with a geriatric grande dame 
who's hobbling around with the gout. When 
you're not staring at the walls, you're 
banging your head against them. Tony 
winners Len Cariou (Sweeney Todd) and 
Judy Kaye (Phantom of the Opera) add 
some solid support, but the score, which is 
adapted from Rachmaninoff, is saddied with 
clodhdpper lyrics. At the Merrimack Reper- 
tory Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, 
Lowell (508-454-3926) » through October 
29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees 
on Wednesday and Sunday. Tix $16 to $25. 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. The Wheel- 
ock Family Theatre kicks oftits ninth season 
with a musical version of the classic saga, 
whose heroine is described as “‘a spunky 
member of a non-traditional family.’ At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-5203), October. 27 
through November 19. Curtain is at’ 7:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with 3 p.m. 
matinees on Saturday and Sunday. Tix $7. 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. A rare produc- 
tion of Lilian Heliman’s Chekhovian study of 
frustration and repression among a group of 
middle-aged idlers. At the Lyric Stage, 54 
Charles Street, Boston (742-8703) , Octo- 
ber 25 through November 26. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 

AWAY. The East Coast premiére of Aussie, 
playwright Michael Gow's comedy, which 
won the Australian Premier Award for Best 
Play in 1986. It’s about the discoveries three 
families make when they gd‘away on 


‘summer .—. which Down Under 


Christmas — vacations. At the Gloucester 
Stage Company, 267 East Main. Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099) , through Octo- 
ber 22. Curtain is at 8.p.m.-on Friday,.at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. (See review in 
this issue.) 
BAD WATER. Kirsten Giroux's one-woman 
show chronicles the.talented actress's 
travels to such exotic Countries as Nepal, 
Thailand, and Sumatra and deals with such 
issues as “‘the personal responsibility of the 
individual for America's influence on other 
countries."’ Vincent Murphy, co-founder of 
TheaterWorks, directs. At The Theater of 
Newburyport, 75 Water Street, New- 
buryport (508-462-3332), through Octo- 
ber 29. Curtain “is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $8 to $12. 
BLITHE SPIRIT. Noe! Coward’s fantasy 
farce about a man whose long-dead wife 
returns from the grave to haunt — and taunt 
— him and his new mate. Presented by the 
Mission Hill Theatre Group at the Mass 
College of Art, 621 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston (269-4576), October 26 through 
November 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday. Tix $6. 
CAMELOT. The Turtle Lane Playhouse 
opens its season with Lerner and Loewe's 
musical about King Arthur and his naughty 
Knights, who sing, dance, and joust. At the 
Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Melrose Street, 
Newton (244-0169), through November 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 
to $15. 
DINOSAUR DUET: THE SEX LIFE OF 
DINOSAURS and A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE LATE CRETACEOUS PERIOD AND 
EARLY CHILDHOOD. Two unusual per- 
formance pieces, by Julie Rochlin and 
Victor Young, about the giant beasties who. 
once ruled the earth. Powerful human 
parallels are promised. At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), Oc- 
tober 20 and 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $7. 
DRIVING MISS DAISY. Last season's 
acclaimed touring production of the Pulitzer 
Play makes a U-turm ‘Julie 
JewishSouthern snob, 
and Brock Peters, as her black chauffeur, 
are back puttering down the road in Albert 
Uhry’s no-nonsense comedy. At the Col- 
onial Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366) , October 24 through October 


29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through ~ 


Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Thursday and Saturday and-at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $25 to $37.50. 

DROPLETS OF TIME. The premiére 
production of the Renaissance Theatre 
Company is an original drama “based on 
ancient themes of war, competition, and 
love; it is a story about the desire for war 
and the costly search for peace.” At the 
Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre’ Street, Boston 
(1-800-382-8080), October 27 through 





November 4. Curtain is at 8-p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $10; $8 for students and 


seniors. 
ELEEMONSYNARY. Lee Blessing’s play 
(the name means “‘for charity’’) , which had 
a_ successful run .Off. Broadway at the 
Manhattan. Theatre Club, is about the 
ambiguous relationships among -three 
women — a young girl, her mother, and her 
grandmother. At the Performance Place, 
277 Broadway, Somerville (623-5510), 
October 26 through November 11. .Curtain 
is at 8p.m. Thursday through Saturday, Tix 
$6. — jf 


ENDGAME. Samuel! Beckett's absurdist 
masterpiece ekes out bits of brutal laughter 
in the face of extinction — ‘Nothing is 
funnier than unhappiness, ! grant you that.’ 
Presented by the A.K.A. Theater at the 
Leland Center, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (536-2150), 
through October 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; $4 
“date night” special for couples on Satur- 
day. f 
AN EVENING WITH CLEO LAINE AND 
JOHN. DANKWORTH. AIDS Care North 
presents Grammy Award winner Cleo Laine 
singing a collection of tunes ranging from 
classical and jazz to pop. At-the. North 
Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, Bever- 
ly (508-922-8500) , October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m: on Sunday. Tix $35 to $50 for 
show and reception; $25 for show only; $20 
for reception only. All proceeds to benefit 
AIDS Care North. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. A special 
fifth-anniversary edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater spoof by direc- 
tor/lyricist Gerard Alessandrini, entitled The 
Best of Forbidden Broadway, plays October 
23 through November 5 and features such 
old favorites as Alessandrini’s vicious 
takeoffs on Evita, La Cage aux Yolles, and 
Cabaret. Plus the intricate Les Misérables 
parody that brings down the house. At the 
Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 
Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), in- 
definitely. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Monday 
(by invitation only), at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 6 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16.50 to $24.50 through October 22; 
$30 to $35 for the Sth-anniversary special 
edition. 
FO’S FABLES. The Charlestown Working 
Theater launches its season with the 
American premiére of two comic pieces by 
ttatan p ight and master mime Dario 
Fo. The Diary of Eve is an adaptation of 
Mark Twain's faintly feminist jab at 
American in which Israeli ac- 
tress Leora’ Rivlin” (directed by. Gedalia 
Besser) turns Twain's primal woman intp a 
Jewish mother — Eve's discovery of sex is 
about as erotic as warmed-over chicken 
soup. Far more successful is_ Thomas 
Derrah’s deft narration of The Story of the 
Tiger, Fo’s tangy, version of an ancient 
Chinese about a man who is 
adopted by a tiger. Alternately griping and 
growling, Derrah (directed by CWT artistic 
director Ron Jenkins) does comic im- 
personations of both man and beast that 
are genuinely Fo-like in their fusion of 
Childish. mimicry and acute psychology. At 
the Charlestown Working Theater, 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown 
(242-3534) , througty October 29. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday (October,20 only) and 
Saturday (October 21-only) ,.at-7 p.m: on 
Sunday (October 22 only). Friday (Octo- 
ber 27 only), and Saturday (October 28 
only}, with a 3 p.m. matinee on Saturday 
(October 21_only). Tix $12.50 to. $13.50; 
$2 discount for students and seniors, 
FUNERAL GAMES. Rare production of Joe 
Orton's anarchistic farce by E.Y.E. Studios, 
which wants audiences to ‘‘set aside 
established morality for a couple of hours to 
witness the diabolical ravings and anti- 
social excesses of priests and nuns in our 

__post-Crucifixion, pre-Reagan society."’ Be 
warned, you risk ‘‘fleeing from the theatre in 
horror and amazement!"’ At the House of 
Borax, 99 Union Park, Boston (482-2017) , 
through October 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $5 (donation) . 
(See review in this issue.) 
THE HOSTAGE. Brendan Behan's raucous 
drama, about an English soldier held 
hostage in a Dublin boarding house (in the 
hope of exchanging him for a condemned 
irish patriot about to be executed by the 
Brits), is Gloucester Stage Company's 
annual community-outreach, ie. non-Equi- 
ty, producti@n. Direction is by Michael 
Allosso. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 
267 East’ Main Street, Gloucester 
*(281-4099) , October 27 through Decem- 
ber 3. Cyrtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
avant at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 
to $16. 

HYDE 


aij that, it’s pretty flimsy goods — done up 
at the Huntington, under Kyle Donnelly's 
direction, as though it were, as well as wore, 
brocade. Among the play's romantic game- 
sjers, Michele Farr is a delight as a man- 
hating, proto-feminist’ vixen. And as her 
most dogged wooer, Thomas Schall com- 
bines the boyish idolatry that was apparent- 
ly.de rigueur in 17th-century courtship with 
sdmething steelier. Presented by the Hunt- 
ington Theatre Company at the Boston 
Unersty i Theatre, 264 Huntington Avenue, 
ion (266-3913) . through October 22. 
Urtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
2 p.m. matinees on Saturday and 
Stnday. Tix $14 to $29. 
INTO THE WOODS. Composer/lyricist 





Stephen Sondheim and writer/director 
James Lapine’s musical is an_ intricate 
intertwining of some well-known Grimm 
fairy tales (and one extra) that knots the 
yarns’ primal impulses close together and 
then wraps the rope around a clever, deeply 
sophisticated score — perhaps Sondheim's 
most melodious since Pacific Overtures. It’s 
a complex and intelligent approach that 
doesn't always work. The first act is a 
diversionary delight — a modernist mesh of 
Cinderella, Jack and the Beanstalk, 
Rapunzel, and Little Red Ridinghood. Atter 
intermission, though, things get meatier, 
more Obvious, and in terms of the staging, 
more troublesome. At the Colonial Theatre, 
106 Boylston Street, Boston (426-9366) , 
through October 22. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $20 to $45. 
IT’S A BIG JOKE. A new comedy by Jane 
Grady, about “two senile ladies who turn 
be less senile than those around 
."”" Part of Priscilla Beach Theatre's 
Works Series,"’ which is presenting 
by Massachusetts playwrights. At 
Priscilla Beach Theatre, Theatre Colony 
Way, Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888), October 27 and 28. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. British actor 
Edward Duke brings his award-winning one- 
man show back to Boston (he got rave 
reviews here in 1984). The comedy is a 
loving and hilarious homage to the genius of 
P.G. Wodehouse — Duke plays the 
author’s most enduring characters, the 
miraculous butler ‘Jeeves and his 
lamebrained employer, Bertie Wooster. At 
the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (576-1602), through 
November 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$17 to $22. 
KISS OF THE SPIDER WOMAN. In this 
fine production by the rookie Boston 
Theatre Workshop, director John Hadden 
proves that Manuel Puig’s story is more 
effective in the theater than on the screen. 
By reining in the Latin American prison 
drama’s psychological and political sprawl 
via an exceptionally taut staging, he makes 
the story’s emotional and ideological 
claustrophobia tome across much more 
subtly and powerfully than in the movie. We 
are virtually thrown into the cell with the two 
inmates. As the homosexual Molina, William 
Farrier is supple, sinewy, and solicitous; 
Peter Wittrock’s Valentin is strong, if abit 
wooden. Presented by the Boston Theatre 
Workshop at the C. Walsh Theatre, 55 
Temple « Street., Boston (573-8680), 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10. 
EARTHA KITT. After some lean -years, 
television's original Catwoman is scratching 
back: she’s just ended a) nine-month 
‘ in London's West End in 
Stephen Sondheim's revamped Follies, 
she’s completed a new film, Erie the Viking, 
and she's recorded a chart-climbing single 
called “Cha-Cha Heels’’ with Bronski Beat. 
A rare opportunity to really hear her meow. 
Presented by Club Cabaret at Club Café, 
209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0966) , through October 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday, with a 
matinee at 6 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $18 to 
$21. (See review in this issue.) ; 
MOTHERS. Elaine Sulka, the artistic direc- 
tion of the National Shakespeare Company, 
mixes tragedy and comedy in her one- 
woman show, which culls its collection of 
red-hot mamas from plays ancient and 
modern. At Bentley College, Lindsay 
Auditorium, Beaver and Forest Streets, 
Waltham (891-3424) , October 26. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Thursday. Tix $7. 
MOST VALUABLE PLAYER. A drama 
based on the life of Jackie Robinson that’s 
“designed for young and family audiences.” 
The production stars local actor Stephen 
Burrell as the first black baseball player to 
break into the major leagues. Presented by 
the Emerson Stage at the Emerson Majestic 
Theatre, 219 Tremont Street, Boston 
(578-8785) , October 28. Curtain is at 2 
p.m. on Saturday, Tix $5. 
MY FAIR LADY. WHDH radio personality 
Jess Cain plays Alfred Doolittle in Lerner 
and Lowe's ever-popular musical version of 
George Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion. At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Road, 
Beverly (508-922-8500) , through October 
28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, with 2 p.m. matinees on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. Tix $19 to 


$25. 
OAT BRAN AND REMEMBRANCE. Bos- 
ton. Baked Theatre's latest collection of 
musical. and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It’s often funny, 
offensive, and maddeningly — 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim, The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous. “Shakespeare's Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,"’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — ali in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $13.50 to $15. 
PAPER WHITES. Playwrights’ Platform 
presents a performance of George Sauer's 
comedy about a tough old biddy who 


g 


af 











disrupts a garden-club meeting. At the 
Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill 
Road, Brighton (782-6032), October 26. 
Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Thursday. Free. 

«PARTY OF ONE. San. Francisco-based 
author/composer Morris Bobrow's new 


unmarried Chief Executive) and onanism — 
not in the same song, however. Director 
Fran Charnas, conceiver of the enduring All 
Night Strut!, has done for this theatrical 
Soup-for-One what Strut did for the music 
of the '30s and '40s. That is, by adding 
precise choreography and perky staging to 
a quartet of hyper-enthusiastic players 
(Robin V. Allison, Jamie MacKenzie, Merle 
Perkins, and Michael Thayer) , she’s made a 
hearty stew of flavorful if occasionally thin 
stock. At the Theatre Lobby at Hanover 
Street, 216 Hanover Street, Boston 
(227-9381), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14.50 to $21.50. 
THE RAINBOW KID. A new drama by 
veteran dramatist Frank Alcorn. Part of 
Priscilla Beach Theatre’s ‘‘New Works 
Series,"" which is presenting scripts by 
Massachusetts playwrights. At Priscilla 
Beach Theatre; Theatre Colony Way, 
Whitehorse Beach, Plymouth 
(508-224-4888), October 20 and 21. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10. 
SALEM’S DAUGHTER. Premiére of Wendy 
Lement’s drama about the Salem witch 
trials; it's an unorthodox look at the 
proceedings — from the point of view of 
“the children who sent innocent women to 
the gallows." At the Blackburn Theater 
Company, 8 Elm Street, Gloucester 
(508-283-9410) , through October 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8'p.m. Thursday through Saturday 
and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $10 to $15. 
THE SEAGULL. Chekhov's melancholic 
masterpiece intertwines “three generations 
of aspirations, joys, heartaches, and lost 
dreams." Presented by Harvard College 
and the Nora Theatre Company at the 
Theatre at the Harvard Union, corner of 
Quincy and Harvard Streets, Cambridge 
(4933-3720), October 25 through 29. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on Sunday. 
Tix $3. 
SLEUTH. Another go-around for playwright 
Anthony Shaffer's ingenious merry-go- 
round of a mystery. At the Nickerson 
Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through November 18. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $14 to $17. 
STEEL MAGNOLIAS. Set in a Southern 
beauty salon, Robert Harling’s long-running 
off Broadway hit is a tale of “laughter 
through tears.’’ The catch is that the 
laughter is not only ingenuous but continu- 
ous, but the tears spring from large ducts of 
cliché. Still; the play: is-enormously ‘funny, 
with ‘its Six eccentric women blow-drying 
thei? way” througtr eriough wit? and “homie- 
spun wisdom to make Milton Berle start 
mainiining Dippity Do. And under the 
casually incisive direction of Pamela Berlin 
«who also did the honofs Off Broadway) , 
the ensemble cast, which includes Barbara 
Rush and Marion Ross, really is first-rate. At 
the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
through October 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with matinees at 2 
p.m. on Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $25 to $37.50. 
SUMMERFOLK. Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany’s new artistic director, Anne Bogart, 
Officially kicks off the season with her 
staging of Maxim Gorky’s study of Russian 
nouveau-aristocrats cowering under the 
shadows of the coming Revolution. Bogart’s 
approach attempts to “intertwine prose and 
music in new ways."’ At the Trinity Reper- 
tory Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence (401-351-4242), through No- 
vember 5. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 to 
$30. (See review in this issue.) 
SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH. Tennessee 
Williams's hothouse melodrama deals with 
an aging star and a gigolo who use and 
abuse each other. The Back Alley Theatre's 
season opener is directed by Jim Quinn. At 
the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 Cambridge 
Street, Cambridge (491-8166), through 
November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 for students 
and seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
ADRIENNE TORF. The versatile pianist, 
composer, and performer has a distinctive 
“musical style that combines classical 
piano, New Age music, and jazz.” 
Presented by Club Cabaret at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(536-0972) , October 27 through 29. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Friday through Sunday. Tix 
$12. 
WATCH ON THE RHINE. Sharon (Cagney 
and Lacey) Gless and Kim (A Streetcar 
Named Desire) Hunter head up this star- 
studded production of Lillian Heliman’s anti- 
fascist melodrama. At StageWest, 1 Colum- 
bus Center, Springfield (413-781-2340) , 
October 25 through November 19. Curtain 
is at 7:30 p.m. on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and 
at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday. Tix $14 to $27; 
discounts for students, seniors, and groups. 
WOMEN AND FUNERALS. The premiére 
production of Smart Girls on Parade, a new 
group dedicated to creating a forum for 
“women to experiment with and refine their 
craft in all aspects of theater."' The show is 
a series of sketches, dances, and musical 
pieces that ‘represent our collective fears 
about death, as well as our need to deny 
those fears."’ At Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Kresge Theatre, Rehearsal 
Room A, 77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge (720-1573), October 20 and 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $5; $3 for MIT students. 
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Exclusive 


Boston-area Engagement 


BARBARA COOK: 
A Concert for the Theatre 


Wally Harper, Musical Director 


An enchanting evening of 
music and anecdotes 
from one of the brightest stars 
of Broadway's musical era. 


“There is currently no other voice 
of such magnificence 
in popular music.” 

John Wilson, The New York Times 
“The greatest theatrical singer in 
concert at the moment.” 
Sheridan Morley, The London Times 


ONE WEEK ONLY 
OCTOBER 31 through NOVEMBER 5 


Spingold Theater 
Brandeis University, Waltham 
(near junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 


Free parking 


me 


Minute” 


423-4900 





SUBVERSIVES 


Comedy & Satire 





GLASNOST CA 
The A , 


£h.2i,%°% 1 a 









under Gorbachev's 
“perestroika.” 


BARET 


‘113 Soviet actors, singers 
and dancers performin 
comic commentary on 


Te 





An evening with 
SPALDING GRAY 











Comic and poignant 
reminiscenes from the 
creator of “Swimming to 
Cambodia" 
















Call 736-3400 
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TICKETRON 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 


THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


Theatre « through October 22 
Lyric Stage 
Bedroom Farce 


























Fri. & Sat., Nov. 3 & 4 
8:00pm « 


Sun. Nov 5 « 8pm 





Tickets $15 and $20 reserved seats 
rexafasrer, (617)931-2000 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 


219 Tremont St.., 
Theatre District 



























Theater Lobby 

Party of One 

Theater + through October 22 
Huntington Theatre 
Hyde Park 

Comedy * Ongoing 

Boston Baked Theatre 
Oatbran and 
Remembrance 










Theater « through October 22 
New Ehrlich Theatre 
_A Streetcar Named 
BOSTIX aiso selis “2 price tickets 
on the day of the performance to 
many arts events.” Stop by our 
booth forinto. ™ 
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VISITUS AT — 
FANEUIL HAL 
723-5181 
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Ticket Prices: $10.50-$36.50 
All prices include a 50¢ W. 
restoration fee. All sales A 


In Person: 
The Wang Center Box Office 


= Sept. 25) 
Tremont Street, Mon.-Sat., 
icketmaster 


10am - or at all T 
outlets 


BOSTON 
BALLET 


Bruce Marks, Artistic Director 


October 12-22, 1989 
at The Wang Center 


PASSION 
POWER 
DESIRE 
DESTINY 


oy 


Call Now! 


787-8000 


9-9, seven days a week 


Center 


only at outlets). 
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TOP 
EX ALBUMS 


Megatop Phoentx 
Coamic Thing 
Max Q. 

Winter Hours 
The Ocean Blue 


Disentegration 

Def, Dumb, & Blonde 
We Too Are One 

The Sensaal World 
Here Today, Tomorrow, 
Next Week 

Frank 

Ret Momo 


Crossroads 


Big Audio Dynamite 
The B-52's 

Max Q 

Winter Hours 

The Ocean Biue 
The Care 

Deborah Harry 


Searousunn & 


EGISINGLES 


Personal Jesus 

A Girl Like You 
Proud to Fall 

Get Up 
Should God Forget 
Sick of It 


Secdean means 
Ian McCulloch 
R.E.M. 

The Psychedelic Furs 
The Primitives 
Thinktree Hire a Bird 

Nine Inch Nails Down In It 

The Jesus & Mary Chain Blaes From A Gan 
Consolidated Consolidated 


TOP Boston 


EZROCKS 


Bed of Nails 
Smoking in the Fields 
Hire A Bird 

The Gift 

Mystic Love 


TOP Moods for 


EX MODERNS 


Down In It 
Century Flower 
Rabies 

Sick City 
Quickness 
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Expifotation 

No One Can Do It Better 

Breathe 

Soulforce Revolation 
Sty & Robbie W/KRS One Silent Assassin 
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EBRUNCH 


Rio After Dark 

Listen Here 
Abercrombtfe, Johnson, 
Erskine 


psedie nl 

John Abercrombie 
Leni Stern Secrets 

Letter From Home 
Flat Out 

The Spin 

Don't Take No 
Tenderly 
Twilight Is Upon Us 
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‘THIS WEEK 


*& kk Alpha Blondy, THE PROPHETS 





pop star. Blondy is soul to the core, yet he’s 
also influenced by reggae, often singing a 


"Jah message in the sweet, soft wail — 
_ though with none of the bedevilment — of a 


Kingston rudeboy. Blondy seems genuinely 
committed to a liberating, righteous devo- 

tion to Jah and to Rasta music’s slumbering 
backbeat. Yet even his most authentic 
reggae uses looser rhythms in longer vamp- 
outs than are characteristic of reggae’s 
ebbtide shuffle. Neither is his politico- 
spiritual line Rastafarian. 

*&*&‘%:Pajama Slave Dancers, HEAVY 
PETTIN’ ZOO (Restless). Here, the Slave 
Dancers turn in their third chops-happy 
assault on everything from south-of-the- 
border dance trends to kid-killing book- 
mobile drivers. As on last year’s Blood, 
Sweat and.Beers, they know how to shell 
out the yuks, but none of it would work 
unless they hugged the curves of their whiz- 
bang tempos like no tomorrow. In the Slave 
Dancers’ world, to be subtle is sinful, to 
beich divine. Think of their output as a 
collection of novelty B-sides. The opening 
“My Baby's Way Rad” spews jerky tempo 
shifts between speed-plow overdrive and B- 
movie sing-along refrains, And “You Make It 
So Hard (To Go)” hurls funk-dripped guitar 
licks and talkover vocals that owe as much 
to the Minutemen as the knowing naiveté of 
Jonathan Richman. 

*%The Sugarcubes, TODAY, 
TOMORROW, NEXT WEEK! (Elektra). 
The Cubes’ debut was a rare gem; their 
followup is costume jewelry. At times their 
music dances in a world of its own — which 
makes it unapproachable. Lead singers 
Bjork and Einar Orn seem bent on creating 
conflict between themselves. And too often 
Bjork’s gritty voice, so charming and 
childlike, is overcome by bombastic ar- 
rangements and Einar’s’ raw, mocking 
screams. “Pump” and ‘‘Water’’ save the LP 
from total disaster. ‘“‘Pump” has a rolling, 
Middle Eastern feel, with wooden flutes 
providing a primitive flourish. ‘“Water’’ 
offers melodic, narrative pop with a dark 
twist. 





‘PREVIOUS 


* & kAerosmith, PUMP (Geffen). De- 
terminedly unpretty, they are the person- 
ification of working-man suburban boogie, 
and they have survived trends, dope, and 
personnel changes long enough to release 
their 11th LP. The album's opener, “Young 
Lust,’’ rips and kicks like the son of ‘Rats in 
the Cellar," from Rocks, ‘but the real killer is 
“Don't Get Mad, Get Even,"’ with lyrics 
equally nasty and hilarious splattered over a 
swamp stomp that out-Zeps Led Zep and 
accomplishes. what Aerosmith’s many im- 
itators, from Ratt to Motley Crue. to 
Dangerous Toys and Tora Tora, could never 
do: swing rather than hammer. This is what 
has made Aerosmith so enduring. 
*&kkExene Cervenka, OLD WIVES’ 
TALES (Rhino). The ex-X singer's first solo 
album digs around her Middle America 
roots, which contrasted so painfully with the 
modern world in those frantic punk days. 
For Exene, that means unaccompanied 
spoken-word pieces, country music, 
cocktail-lounge jazz, and rock, though not 
much of the latter is the breakneck variety X 
excelled at. For fans, the big surprise may 
be that the quieter side of this singer- 
songwriter is her most powerful. It is the two 
spoken-word pieces that surprise. What you 
might hear on the airwaves is due largely to 
producer Tony Gilkyson, who was the first 
guitarist for Lone Justice and the last for X. 
His touch makes for the gentleness of 
“Good Luck,"’ though the unsentimental 
survivor's lines are all Exene’s. If this solo 
debut doesn’t offer the sheer visceral thrills 
that X often did, it’s because Exene is 
carefully sorting these older styles out, 
dipping into everything she’s collected and 
not necessarily looking to cobble it all into 
something new. 

**‘»Tracy Chapman, CROSSROADS 
(Elektra). if Chapman was private before, 
the shock of fame has made her downright 
withdrawn. This new album's main theme is 
fighting for privacy, which may be Chap- 
man's way of being personal and protective 
at the same time: she’s writing auto- 
biographical songs about her need to be 
guarded. Crossroads tends toward gen- 
eralizations; it lacks the revealing specifics 
that gave her first album life. The soul 
Chapman is protecting is apparently too 
precious to share with you; which makes 
you feel like the enemy she’s guarding 
against. And an artist who keeps the 
audience at arm's length is abdicating from 
her job. 

* & & The Del Fuegos, SMOKING IN THE 
FIELDS (RCA). This hometown band’s 
fourth LP is the culmination of restructuring 
and soul searching for lead singer Dan 
Zanes and bassist Tom Lloyd, the remaining 
founding members. Smoking in the Fields 
evokes both the Fuegos’ essence and their 
excesses. The opener, “Move with Me 
Sister," acknowledges the innocent fun 





they had in their early days and a desire to 
rekindle audiences with that same spark, At 
the opposite end of the spectrum is the 
grossly over-orchestrated ‘‘I’m Inside You,” 
which sags under the weight of sane 


ry. 
album is “Stand by You,” a declaration of 
love and loyalty that’s aching in its simplicity 
— just Zanes’s rasp, an acoustic guitar, and 
judicious daubs of cello, mandolin, and 


harmonies. 
*& xX Bob Dylan, OH MERCY (Colum- 


bia). Thanks to producer Daniel Lanois and © 


a strong supporting crew, the once-groggy 
Dylan has been sparked to make his best 
album this decade. Oh Mercy is Dylan 
dealing with all his usual demons, but set 
against the spirited accompaniment of New 
Orleans stalwarts like guitarist Mason Ruff- 
ner (who plays some beautiful solos and 
Stuttering fills), percussionist Cyril Neville, 


Neville Brothers’ guitarist Brian Stolz, drum-_ 


mer Willie Green, and Lanois on dobro and 
lap steel, Dylan sounds revitalized. It's been 
a long time since Dylan has given this much 
to a performance, live or on record. 
*& k%,Melissa Etheridge, BRAVE AND 
CRAZY (island). !f singer/guitarist’ 
Etheridge was in your face on her first 
album, on her second she's right down your 
throat. But the production of her second 
album (by Etheridge, Kevin McCormick, 
and Niko Bolas), shows some wise steps 
toward restraint in its arrangements. But 
Etheridge still can’t calm down — track 
after track begins subtly or tensely only to 
explode as she lets loose her mighty voice. 
it's a great trick once or twice, but not every 
time. Prince, another singer with chops to 
spare, often waits till the very end of a tune, 
the last chorus or even the fade, to go wild. 
Etheridge rarely makes it half that far. When 
she does, on a tune like ‘Royal Station 
4/16," you realize she’s writing good 
songs. She just has to stop burying them in 
her singing. 
**kkHoodoo Gurus, MAGNUM CUM 
LOUDER (RCA). Only songwriter Dave 
Faulkner and lead guitarist Brad Sheperd 
remain from the original band, and some of 
the humor is gone too. ‘Death in the 
Afternoon” would have been a spoof 
previously; it's played seriously here. The 
shaggy leader retains his knack for pop, 
however. “‘Come Anytime’ presents the 
cheerier side of their first breakthrough, “'! 
Want You Back."’ And the combination of 
its companionly love lyrics, Faulkner's 
casual vocals, and that burned-sugar, pop: 
rock melody treatment may make this. the 
one that reaches the middle of the dial, if not 
the charts. More than their three previous 
American releases, Magnum Cum Louder 
encourages the '60s-revival label. ‘‘Halluci- 
nation’ is self-explanatory, from the druggie 
lyrics to the meandering melody — you can 
almost hear a sitar in the background. And 
“All the Way’ could have been penned by 
bie of those lustful teens who grace 
ts compilations. 
* inner City, BIG FUN (Virgin). Like 
rap, house has toughened up. There’s even 
a noteworthy house-music act, the duo 
Inner City: Chicago's Paris Grey singing and 
Detroit ‘‘techno"’ creator Kevin Saunderson 
doing the rhythms. On the radio, the big, 
bosomy beats and deliriously horny vocals 
of “Big Fun,” “Good Life,” and “Ain't 
Nobody Better'’ — all of them dance-chart 
number-ones — seem like disco all over 
again. Saunderson’s carpets of melody 
undulate under and around Grey's singing 
as if the two were DJ and dancing queen. 
The only expression in Big Fun that lives up 
to disco myth is Grey's expensively per- 
fumed diva sighs; she’s as stagy as Diana 
Ross doing Lady Sings the Blues. Still, Grey 
as diva gets dramatic not to maintain her 
dignity after romantic abandonment but to 
prociaim and even advertise that she’s 
turned on. 
*kkkThe Kinsey Report, MIDNIGHT 
DRIVE (Alligator). On the 1986 New 
Bluebloods anthology, the Kinseys’ ‘Corner 
of the Blanket’ established them as the 
purest and steadiest new band in biuves 
since Robert Cray’s unit. Led by Donald 
Kinsey, the quartet comes up with an edgy 
sound based on the 12-bar standard, but 
still accommodates any genre they wish to 
explore. This, the group’s second album, 
documents their continuing growth and 
agility. Kinsey's voice is smoother than that 
of the’ classic bluesmen's, which gives him 
the opportunity to get across to a wider 
audience that might be put off by a grittier, 
more down-home vocalist. Kinsey's guitar 
playing is anything but smooth: he winds his 
six-string through these 10 songs, some- 
times commenting on the action, some- 
times forcing more. Midnight Drive show- 
cases the side of the Kinsey Report that 
leans toward straight rock, but it doesn't 
veer so far away from the blues that this 
smells like a crossover gamble. Cuts like the 
blockbuster title tune and ‘See Her Again” 
are primed for rock-radio play, but an 
unencumbered social-commentary inner- 
city blues like “Nowhere to Go, Nothing to 
Lose’’ serves as proof that the Kinseys 
aren't abandoning their strengths. Midnight 
Drive is a forward-looking biues album, one 
that acknowledges the conventions of the 
form, one that r 
* & & % Daniel 


limitations. 
Lanois, ACADIE 


youthful, cheeky spirit. It can charm you and 
touch you simultaneously. His most famous 
works are two unconventional operas he 
wrote to librettos by Gertrude Stein, Four 
Saints in Three Acts and The Mother of Us 


completed in 1928, and Thomson's third 
opera, Lord Byron, maybe the most 
neglected of American operas. British tenor 
Martyn Hill sings both the Five Tenor Solos 
from Lord Byron and an earlier. Thomson 
cantata using more Byron, Shipwreck and 
Love Scene from Byron's Don Juan. | wish 
Hill were a little more ironic, Byronic a 
Byron, less pale and wan a Don Juan. But 
the music is radiantly lyrical. Bolle conducts 
the Budapest Symphony Orchestra in the 
Byron selections and in two beautiful 
orchestral companion pieces: A Solemn 
Music, written in memory of Stein and the 
artist Christian Bérard, and A Joyful Fugue. 
But in two Thomson symphonies, Bolle’s 
own Monadnock Festival Orchestra is the 
more impressive ensemble. The Symphony 
No. 2, exuding a. cheerful C-major con- 
fidence, was composed in 1930 but com- 
pletely re-orchestrated 10 years later. 
(Lloyd Schwartz) 

*%2Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, LIVE EMULSIFIED (Rounder). 
The Savages’ farewell to indiedom- is a 
concert sampler recorded in Los Angeles 
and Texas from December '87 through 
February ‘88. This release captures a 
maturing band in its natural environment. 
Emulsified doesn't sound so different from 


.Whitfield’s three previous albums, since 


he's always been a fan of recording live in 
the studio. And as you'd expect with a 
concert LP, many of the songs are familiar. 
In fact, the LP’s an apt summation of the 
band’s Rounder years, but the newer cuts 
light the way to Memphis (where they'll 
record next with Jim Dickinson) . From the 
sparse blues of “Living Proof’’ to the 
instrumental “Lizzie Leaps In,” you can 
hear a band relying primarily on its own 
songwriting and discovering strengths 
beyond (or behind) its undeniably 
charismatic ead singer. And with less 
pressure to perform, Whitfield starts to sing. 
* & Cassandra Wilson, BLUES SKIES 
(JMT, import). Singer Wilson has a dark 
voice, which at the moment is her most 
attractive quality, and she can also hit each 
syllable on the head with. her emphatic 
attack. On Blue Skies, her third album, she 
deals exclusively in Tin Pan Alley material 
and (despite an excellént accompanying 
trio headed by pianist Mulgrew Miller) too 
often sounds contrived, a trait that also 
surfaced on previous albums when she sang 
her own less inspired tunes and those of her 
friends. 





CLASSIC 


kkk <kJerry Lee Lewis, SOUTHERN 
ROOTS (Mercury, 1973). Cynics call this 
the Killer’s last gulp of air before he went 
down for good, but what this collection 
really represents is his ability to accom- 
modate to any setting. In the fall of 1973, 
when this was put down, Lewis was riding 
high. He'd had three Top 20 country hits 
that year, and his The Session, recorded in 
London with an unwieldy group of young 
British stars, gave him his first pop hit LP in 
nine long years. So Southern Roots was 
intended to solidify his comeback. With ex- 
con producer Huey P. Meaux, a man with 
energy and an ego rivaling Lewis's, osten- 
sibly at the helm, it's no surprise that this 
record turned into a glorious mess. The 
record charges out of the gate with ‘“‘Meat 
Man," the most frankly pornographic song 
of Lewis’s career (no small achievernent) , 
and stays pinned in fifth gear. Southern 
Roots brought Lewis back to his Memphis 
sound, with more overtones of Stax than 
Sun, as represented in deeply felt covers of 
Percy Sledge’s ‘“‘When a Man Loves a 
Woman” and Sam and Dave's “Hold On I'm 
Coming."’ He lays deepest into the ballads, 
especially the vanquished drinking lament 
“That Old Bourbon Church."’ Against all 
logic, Lewis continued to make fine country 
music throughout the seventies and eight- 
ies, but here he scorches for the last time in 
a long time. (Southern Roots is long out of 
print, Aside from cutout bins, it is available 
only as a volume of Bear Family's 12-LP 
The Killer: 1973-1977 set, along with an LP 
of outtakes, alternate takes, and raging 
studio arguménts between Lewis and 
Meaux.) 








FILM LISTINGS 





Sea of Love 


Film schedules are often changed with little 
notice. Please call the theater before stepping 
out. 





BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ll: Halloween V: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 





|: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15,” 


5:15, 7:15, 9:15 

li: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45; Thurs., no 7:45 show 

I: Do the Right Thing: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

195 Cambridge St. 

1: Old Gringo: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:40 

ll: Unicle Buck: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45; Wed., no 7:45 show 

I: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

CHERI (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 

lt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
10; Fri,, Sat., 12:15 a.m. “< 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) m 

200 Stuart St. 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:15, 
7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:15 

it: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

|: The Fabulous Baker Boys Thurs. on 
two screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 3, 4, 
5:30, 6:30, 8, 9, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10 a.m., 11 a.m. shows 

ill: The Little Thief: Thurs., 10:20 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight; 
Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 

IV: Thelonius Monk: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 

V: True Love: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun. 
no 10 a.m. show 

VI: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:20, 2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

Vit: Shirley Valentine: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:10, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:40; Fri., 
Sun., no 10 a.m. shows 

Vill: Parenthood: through Thurs., 10:10 a.m., 
12:50. 3:30, 6:10, 9; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10:10 a.m. show 

IX: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 

X: Distant Voices, Still Lives: through Thurs., 
11:15 a.m., 1:20; 3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 11:15 a.m. show 

XI: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:15; Fri,, Sat., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 

NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

I: Queen of Hearts: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:15, 7:30,.9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Tues., no 
7:30 show 

ll: Breaking in: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, on. 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12: 30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Apartment Zero: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:15, 7:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:15 

li: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:45 

iil: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 








9:55 

IV: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:20, 7:30, 10 

V: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7:10, 
10 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

I: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lll: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq 

Comic Book Confidential: through Thurs., 4:15, 
6, 7:50, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats:, 2:30 

Dangerous Liaisons 1960: starts Fri. the 27th, 4, 
6, 8, 10 

HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Crimes-and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
noon; 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Il: Thelonius Monk: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 

it: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri. Sat., 
midnight 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: True Love: through Thurs., 12:40, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:50 

M 3-D: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 








Sea of Love: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 


10 








ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 4 

ARLINGTON, Capito! (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

|: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 6:55, 9:10 
Babar: Fri., 5:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:40, 2:10, 
3:45 

li: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 5, 7; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 

Do The Right Thing: through Thurs., 9 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

Peter Pan: Fri., Sat., 3:15, 5, 6:45, 8:30; Sat. mat., 
1:30 

Beaches: Mon., Tues., 4:30, 7, 9:30 

Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: Wed., Thurs., 5, 7:05, 
9:10 

The Music Teacher: starts Fri. the 27th, 5, 7:05, 
9:10 

BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 

Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 

t: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

ll: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

iit: Halloween V: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30 
Ghostbusters II: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
BRAINTREE, Genera! Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

|: Honey, | Shrunk the Kids: through Thurs., 1, 3, 
5 

Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:25 

lt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 

iit: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:45, 
7:10, 9:55 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs.. 
1:30, 4, 7:25, 9:40 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mali 

General Cinema (508-588-5050) 

|: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:30 

1: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:50 

iit: When Harry Met Salty: through Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 9:45 

IV: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:45, 10 

V: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1:30, 


4:15, 7:15, 9:45 
Vi: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 
50 . 


Vil; Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:20, 4,7, 9:30 

ae TON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
.27 

|; Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5:20, 

7:20, 9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs... 

5:25, 7:40, 10; Sat., Sun, mats., 12:50, 3:10 

ill: Halloween V: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:30, 9:40; 

Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 , 

IV: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 5:40, 

7:45, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40, 3:40 

BURLINGTON, Genera! Cinema I-IV (272-44 +0) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1:15, 4 

7, 9:35 


li: Uncie Buck: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15, © 


7:15, 9:20 

iil: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30,.7 
9;25 

IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7, 
9:25 

DANVERS, Loews Theatres 

Rte. 128, exit 24 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1:40, 3:40, 5:40, 
8, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

i; Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:40; Fri, Sat., midnight 

lll: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs.. 
1:50, 4:50, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

{V: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:35, 4:25, 7:50, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 7:20, 
9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall (599-3122) 

Rte. 128, exit 24. 

|; An Innocent Man: through Thurs., 5:15, 7:25, 
9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:50, 3 

ll: Black Rain: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:35, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

i: Black Rain: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Halloween V: through Thurs. Cail for times 
V: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: Fat Man-and Little Boy: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vil: Sea of Love: thr€dgh Thurs. Call for times. 
Vill: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IX: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

X: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 
FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema !-VI (235-8020) 
Rte. 9, Shopper's Worid 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:40, 10 
ll: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs.. 
1:45, 4:25, 7:20, 9:50 

WW: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:45 
IV: Am innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 
7:15, 9:45 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:20 
9:50 

Vi: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1, 4, 
7, 9:45 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mali, Ries. 3 and 53 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 10 
It: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:45, 7, 9:30 
Wl: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
1:20, 4, 7:30,.9:50 

IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 
7:15, 9:40 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

An innocent Man: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

i: sex, lies, and videotape: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 
6:30, 8:30; Sat., Sun., 1:15, 3:20, 5:25, 7:30, 9:40; 
Sun., no 9:40 show 

tt: Breaking In: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 6:45, 8:45; Sat., 
Sun., 1:40, 3:30, 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Sun., no 9:30 


show 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 
it: Lethal Weapon Ii: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
Ghostbusters II: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

iil: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Pink Floyd’s The Wall: Fri., Sat., midnight 
NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

I: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Ut: Tho Abyes: Gwough Thurs. 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

ll: Old Gringo: through Thurs., 7 

Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 9 

Peter Pan: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

|: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:20, 4, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

lt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:55 

lll: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:35, 7:40, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 


V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs... 


1:45, 4:50, 7:35, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
Vi: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 2, 
4:40, 8, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 
Law of Desire (Spanish): Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., 8 
She Must Be Seeing Things: Mon.-Thurs., 8 
Comic Book Confidential: starts Fri. the 27th, 7, 
9 
NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 
|: Getting It Right: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:35; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:35, 4:50 
it: The Little Thief: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:35, 2:45, 4:50 
ll: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 7, 9; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:45, 4 
IV: The Dybbuk: starts Wed., 7, 9:30 (call for 
feature through Tues.) 
PEABODY, Genera! Cinema (599-1310) 
North Shore Center 
t: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1:45, 
4:30, 7:10, 9:20 

Continued on page 36 
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No one thought a rebel 
like Joe Slovak would make it 
through medical school. 


But they didn’t know Joe. 


ANATOMY. 


It’s the toughest course in medical school. 
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How to create 








‘Exclusive 8 Day 


a ement 
Begins Thre, Oct. 26th 
airat 30 pm Sat & Sun 
12:00, 2:20, 4:40, 7:00 & 9:30 


DYBBUK 


-alasting 


impression. 














AT THE 
MOVIES? 


Check with the 
authority. 


THE BOSTON 


Supported by BayBariks. the Ladies Committee and Ladies Committee Associates, 
and the National Endowment for the Arts. Open Wednesday evenings 








PHOENIX 


The Arts & 
Entertainment 
Authority 





research. 



































M/A Audi Rowing 


U.S.A. 
OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 


VS. 
SOVIET UNION OLYMPIANS 


PLUS OTHER WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP ROWERS 


IRRACING ON THE RIVER 


Noon - 4PM 
Saturday, October 21 


CAMBRIDGE SIDE - LONGFELLOW BRIDGE 
TOWARD THE an Royal Sonesta Hotel Cambridge 














COME WATCH — NO CHARGE! 


WATCH THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND LISTEN TO WENX 101.7 FOR MORE DETAILS 














Continued from page 35 
lt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:15, 
9:55 


i: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

og me atgkaaiecmamasd 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

it: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 2 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 
1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Halloween V: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:25 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
11:45 a.m., 2:05, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

lt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:20, 7, 9:30 

IV: Parenthood: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

V: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., noon, 
2:20,-4:35, 7:10, 9:25 

Vi: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 11:35 
a.m., 2:05, 4:25, 7, 9:25 

Vil: Black Rain: through Thurs., 11:35 a.m., 2:05, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

i: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs. Call for. 
times. 


Wl: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 


Call for times. 

IV: Uncle Buck: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Halloween V: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vi: An-innocent Man: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Call for times. 

Vill: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

IX: Parenthood: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Xil: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xill: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

XIV: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs. Catl 
for times. 

SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall . 

|: A Dry White Season: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

li: Old Gringo: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

> Sr aleadn ichbititctiidid Call for 


scrruATé, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:15; Sat., 
Sun. mats.,2,4:15 _ 

it: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2, 4:15 

lil: An innocent Man: through Thurs,, 7:05, 9:15; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

IV: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mail 

i: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:25, 4:20, 7:05, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

ll: Gross 
5:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat. 11:45 

iH: Halloween Y: through Thurs.,.1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri. Sat., 11:30 

IV: Look Who's Talking: Thurs., 1:10, 
3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs.. 
1:35, 4:15, 7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

Vi: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 1:20, 
4:10, 7, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vii: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:50, 
7:50, 10:20; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

Vill: Johnny Handsome: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:25, 5:30, 7:55, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

1X: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xl: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:30, 10:05; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xt: Parenthood: Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

Festival of Animation '90: Fri., Sat., Thurs., 7, 
6 Sun., 7; Mon.-Wed., 7:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 


STONENAN Fick (498-000) 
Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 
x pe fan, Gud saetaper Gromge Tare. 7:10, 


Saesesiaii. Sun., 1, 3:30 

it: Lethal Weapon Il: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

Young Einstein: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 
‘OUGHTON, 


WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

i: Fat Man and Little Boy: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

lt: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

|: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 4:15 

lt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun, mats., 1,3, 5 

iit: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

IV: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:15, 4:15 

WOBURN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 

|: Next of Kin: through Thurs. Call for times. 

i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

it; Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vi: Parenthood: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vit: Halloween V: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: Black Rain: through Thurs. Call for times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
screenings at 8 p.m. Sat: Robin Anderson and 
Bob Connolly's Joe Leahy’s Neighbours, @ look 
at the clashes between aborigines and tfie white 








: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, © 


pyre gg Admission $5, $4 for students 


SROGNLINGE PUBLIC LIBRARY (720-2308, 361 
St., Brookline. Wed. at 2 and 7:30 

p.m.: Lust for Life (1956), with Kirk Douglas. 

Free. 

BUNKER HILL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

(241-8600), New Rutherford Ave., 

Wed. at noon: Enrique Oliver presents his film 

ne a aaa 


communes CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCA- 
TION (547-6789), 56 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
presents “Family Matters: Films of the 1980s. - 
Fri. at 7 and 9 p.m.: Bruce Beresford's Tender 
Mercies (1983), with Robert Duvall as a country 
singer. Fri. the 27th at.7 and 9 p.m.: Yoshimitsu 
Morita’s The Family Game (1984), about a tutor 
with a disruptive effect on his student's family. In 
Japanese with subtitles. Admission $3.50. 
CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9081), 45 Pear! St., Cambridge. Tues. at 7 
p.m.: The Hunchback of Notre Dame (1939), with 
Charles Laughton. Free. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY (508-793-7353), 950 Main 
St., Worcester, presents films in Atwood Hall on 
Downing Street. Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: retro- 
spective of rare Spanish films continues with 
Miguel Picazo's Aunt Tula (1964). Free. . 
CODMAN SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY 
(436-8214), 690 Washington St., Dorchester. Fri. 
at 2 p.m.: A Fool There Was, with Theda Bara. 
Free. 

COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY 
(731-2380), 31 Pleasant-St., Brookline, presents 
silent films. Tues. at 7 p.m.: Phantom of the 
Opera (1925). Free. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: 
Zoltan Fabri's The Fifth Seal (1977), a Soviet film 
about a group of friends in World War Il arrested 
by a Hungarian fascist commandant. Limited 
seating. Admission $6. 

THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Shows. begin at 8 p.m. 
Films are shown in French with subtitles. Fri.- 
Sun.: Jean-Jacques Beineix's Betty Biue (1986). 
Fri.-Sun. the 29th: Louis Malle's Au revoir les 
entants (1987), an autobiographical film about 
childhood: experiences during the Nazi occupa- 
tion of France. Admission $4. 

GOETHE INSTITUTE (262-6050), 170 Beacon 
St., Boston, presents German films with subtitles 
at 6:30 and 9 p.m. Thurs.: Kurt Maetzig's 
Marriage in the Shadows (1947), about anti- 
Semitism and the Holocaust. Donation $2. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH (354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Sun. at 8 p.m.: Jean Renoir's The Golden 
Coach (1953), with Anna Magnani and music by 
Vivaldi. Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quin- 
cy St., Cambridge. East German films are 
screened today through Sun. Fri. at 7 p.m.: 
Konrad Wolf's Solo: Sunny (1979); at 9 p.m.: 
Goodbye to Winter (1988), introduced by East 
German director Melke Misselwitz. Sat. at 4:15 
p.m.: Goodbye to Winter (1988), with talk by East 
German director Helke: Misselwitz; at 7 p.m.: 
Frank Beyer’s Jacob the Liar (1975); at 9 p.m.: 
Lothar Warneke’s Bear Ye One Another's 
Burdens (1988), Sun, at, 2:30 p.m... Robert 
Gardner's.,Dead Birds (1963); at 4. p.m,,-Warn- 


“eke's Bear Ye.One Another's Burdens (1988); at 


7 p.m.: Beyer’s Jacob the Liar (1975). Mon. at 
5:30 and 7:30 p.m.: Andrei Tarkovsky’s Soviet 
film The Steamroller and the Violin (1960), Tues. 
at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Abram Room's Soviet film 
Bed and Sofa(1927). Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m.: Jiri 
Minzel’s Czech film Closely Watched Trains 
(1966). Fri. the 27th at 7 p.m.: Mechanics of 
Happiness (]984); at 9 p.m.: Alien Games (1986), 
with both films introduced by Armenian director 
Nerses Hovanessian. Admission $3, $2 for 
children and seniors, $5 for double features. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
“Pier Paolo Pasolini: A Cinema of Poetry” 
through Tues. Films in Italian with subtitles. Fri. 
at 5:30 .p.m.: “Notes for a Film About India” 
(1968) and “Notes for an African. Oresteia” 
(1970); at 7:30 p.m.: ‘ll Decameron” (1971) and 
“Set of San’a."’ Sat. at 8 p.m.: The Canterbury 
Tales (1972). Sun. at 7:30 p.m.: Arabian Nights 
(1973). Mon. at 5 p.m.: Audiovisual interviews |, 
at 7:30 p.m.: The Rage (1963) and The Walls of 
Sana'a (1971). Tues. at 5 p.m.: Audiovisual 
Interviews It, at 7.p.m.: Salo, or the 120 Days of 
Sodom (1975). Fri. the 27th at 7 p.m.: Steven de 
Winter and Daniel Cohn-Bendit's video Revoi- 
ution Revisited, shown in conjunction with the 
series “Cinema and the Situationalist Inter- 
national.” Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors. 

MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(232-1555) presents films at 364 Brookline Ave., 
rm. 309, Boston. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: Kenneth 
Anger's “invocation of My Demon Brother” and 
Chris MacLaine's “The Man Who Invented 
$2 


MEDFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY (395-7950), 111 
High St., Medford. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: The Golden 
Voyage of Sinbad. Free. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Anna Magnani is 
featured in screenings through Oct. 27. Fri. at 6 
p.m.: Mario Monicelli’s Laugh for Joy (1960), in 
Italian with subtitles; at 8 p.m.: Jean Renoir's The 
Golden Coach (1952). Fri. the 27th at 5:50 p.m.: 
Daniel Mann's The Rose Tattoo (1955); at 8 p.m.: 
George Cukor's Wild Is the Wind ' (1957). 
Admission $4, $3.50 for students and seniors. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Sun. at 2 
p.m.: Cheaper by the Dozen. Free. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St, Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: two 
episodes from the documentary series Eyes on 
the Prize. “Ain't Scared of Your Jails, 1960-61" 


Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: A 
Night at the Opera (1935), with the Marx 
Brothers. Free. 


‘SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 


646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: Born Yesterday. Free. 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: The Heiress (1949). Free. 

WEST END BRANCH LIBRARY (523-3957), 151 

















FILM STRIPS | 





compiled by Charles Taylor 





(1989). Set in 1971, this drama tells the story of a young, dope-addicted couple scrounging 
the Pacific Northwest in search of the essential and elusive fix. Matt Dillon plays the junkie who leads his wife (Kelly Lynch) and another 
pair of addicts on a drug-stealing spree. It sounds like an update of Bonnie and Clyde. Naked Lunch author William S. Burroughs makes 
an appearance as a defrocked junkie priest. Based on an autobiographical novel by James Fogle, the movie was directed by Gus Van 
Sant. Opens Friday, October 27, at the Nickelodeon and the Harvard Square. 





SUPER HEROES! PINHEADS! EXOTIC NEW WORLDS! 
The First Movie About Comic Books and Their Creators 


Creme W bare OC Comes me 
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ALIEN GAMES (1986). Armenian director 
Herses Hovanessian's film explores the 
system of bribery that is essential to finding 
employment. Harvard Film Archive. 
kkkKAU REVOIR LES ENFANTS 
(1988). Julien (Gaspard Manesse) , the 11- 
year-old protagonist of Louis Mallie’s auto- 
biographical film, is encased in the armor of 
privilege and intellectual superiority. But he 
also has a voracious Curiosity. And it's this 
curiosity that’s engaged and frustrated 
during the time he spends at a Catholic 
boarding school in 1944, the last year of the 
Occupation, and the year he befriends Jean 
(Raphat Fejtd) , the Jewish boy the priests 
are hiding from the Germans. Jean is the 
only student in Julien's intellectual league, 
and Julien is intrigued and unsettled by him. 
They become friends by putting themselves 
in each other's shoes, and Julien comes to 
appreciate the terror of discovery that Jean 
feels all the time. What makes the movie 
much more than just another story of Jewish 
children hidden from the Nazis is that the 
moral ground Julien thinks he’s secure on 
begins to shift. In the end, he learns the 
great humanist lesson about the plurality of 
motives. Manesse and FejtS are both 
superb. & French Library. 


BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS 
(1968). Set in a tuberculosis sanitorium, this 
East German film is the story of a state 
policeman and a Protestant vicar who find 
themselves drawn together despite their 
opposing philosophies. Directed by Lothar 
Warneke. Harvard Film Archive. 

BED AND SOFA (1927). This drama from 
the USSR tells the story of a ménage a trois 
resulting from the Moscow housing short- 
age. Directed by Abram Room. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*& kX BETTY BLUE (1986). Director Jean- 
Jacques Beineix (Diva) is addicted to the 
pleasures of style, and he’s at home in this 
enjoyably overheated story of a would-be 
writer and his obsessive relationship with an 
impulsive, unstable sexpot. Zorg (Jean- 
Hugues Angiade) is a handyman at a 
seaside resort. When the restless Betty 
(Béatrice Dalle) enters his life with the force 
of a runaway locomotive, he’s too 
bedazzied to get out of the way. Discovering 
his unpublished novel, she declares it a work 
of genius and dedicates herself to getting it 
published, all the while acting more and 
more erratically. The tragic finish is terribly 
adolescent, like a self-dramatizing teen's 
idea of a great romance, but what works 
here is the earthiness of the love affair. Zorg 
and Betty flood their lives with too much 
passion to handle, and Beineix is only too 
happy to be their co-conspirator. With 
Gérard Darmon. @ French Library. 

*® BLACK RAIN (1969). In this appalling 
Ridley Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 
escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung, 
they stick around to help the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. The scriptwriters 
probably wanted this to be an international, 
interracial buddy-buddy action movie, 








where the cops learn from each other's 
different approaches to crimefighting and 
become friends: But it ends up absurdly 
unbalanced with Douglas teaching his 


\ ig 





Japanese counterpart (the distinguished 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to do 
his job like Dirty Harry — and the movie 
confirms all of Douglas's instincts. The 
gifted cinematographer Jan De Bont makes 
the movie visually impressive, but it's 
offensively jingoistic. We're cued to laugh at 
the rude, arrogant Yankees making fun of 
those ritual-bound Japs, and the movie's 
idea of a running gag is that they don't 
understand Douglas's obscenities. The real 
joke is the idea of a smug scenery-chewer 
like Douglas teaching a superbly restrained 
actor like Takakura to ‘'go for it.’" And for all 
the Asians with money in Hollywood beating 
those know-it-all Yanks at their own game, 
the message of the movie must be high 
camp. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*& k BREAKING IN (1989). Bill Forsyth 
brings his humanist-absurdist style, his eye 
for the beauty of spareness, and his 
affections for tiny, whacked-out details to 
his comedy about the apprenticeship of a 
young burglar (Casey Siemaszko) at the 
hands of an aging pro (Burt Reynolds) . 
Scenes such as one in which a Doberman 
watches quizzically as the pair drill through 
the ceiling of a supermarket have the 
delicate, matter-of-fact looniness of a Wil- 
liam Wegman photograph. But the further 
Forsyth gets from his own material shaped 
by his own peculiar sensibilities, the harder 
it is to roam freely through it, and the script 
by John Sayles is barely a script at all. 
Sayles doesn't bother to sketch in the two 
characters so that you understand why 
they're drawn to one another, and the movie 
meanders to its conclusion almost by 
accident. Luckily Forsyth gets a rhythm 
going between the two leads. Siemaszko 
seems both fervent and ambling, and 
Reynolds's performance is authentically 
understated. It glistens with a professional's 
care, with enough energy underneath his 
cool veneer to keep him pumped up. The 
movie is negligible, but Forsyth’s bouyancy 
keeps it afloat. Nickelodeon, suburbs. 


Cc 


*kXCLOSELY WATCHED TRAINS 
(1967). Czechosiovakian Jiri Menzel's first 
film is a bittersweet tale of.a diffident 
youngster groping for sexual maturity as he 
undertakes a job at a village railway station 
during World War ll. It’s all a little too neat 
(especially the pointedly tragic ending), 
but the film has tenderness and wit. Z 
Harvard Film Archive. 
* & & KCRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Alien manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by dividing his impulses into two subtly 
related stories. In one Martin Landau piays 
an opthamologist whose extramarital affair 
opens him up to a spiritual crisis questioning 
the meaning of good and evil when his 
mistress (Anjelica Huston) threatens to 
expose him. In the other story, Allen plays a 
documentary filmmaker trying to- win a 
lovely producer (Mia Farrow) away from 
the allure of trash culture represented by his 
brother-in-law (Alan Alda), a sleazy, suc- 
cessful TV mogul. Counterpointed, the 
stories produce a strange alchemy; as the 
thread of each becomes clear the motives 
and morais of the characters become 
ambiguous. The movie's philosophizing and 
self-analysis might be unbearable if it 
weren't for Landau’s performance, which 
makes the most florid dialogue sound 
. And Huston vibrates with a per- 
ver that embodies the dissolution 








ry ‘ 


of Landau’s life. In this film, Woody Allen 
seems no longer to be rendering life as a 
cartoon; instead the casual detail suggests 
submerged mysteries. He has moved from 
dilettantism to genuine artistry. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle. 














WITH DON HAIG, MARTIN HARBURY, AND CHARLES LIPPINCOTT 


Fri., Oct. 20 - Thurs., Oct. 26 

One Week Only! Area Premiere! 
4:15, 6:00, 7:50, 9:40 

(Sat. & Sun. mat. 2:30) 


BRAT TLE THEATRE 


40 Brattle St., Cambridge, 876-6837 














DEAD BIRDS (1963). Robert Gardner's 
anthropological documentary about the 
Dani tribe of New Guinea, which has 
focused its values on warfare and revenge. 
Harvard Film Archive. 

**‘2DISTANT VOICES, STILL LIVES 
(1988). In this autobiographical mosaic of 
life in a working-class Liverpool family 
during the ‘40s and ‘50s, writer-director 
Terence Davies calls up all the conflicting 
emotions of the births, deaths, weddings, 
and funerals, which he recreates with 
countless bits and pieces of tangible detail. 
Davies's technique is like flipping through a 
family album and pausing while the memory 
and emotion are summoned. These seem- 
ingly random moments and out-of-se- 
quence juxtapositions are designed to 
suggest parallels and continuities, and at 
times it pays off, notably in the way he 
suggests the horrific metamorphosis of 
young romance into loveless marriages. But 
Davies has scooped out all of the material's 
connective tissue, so that what you see 
remains a collection of bits and pieces. And 
it's exactly the petty details, the illustration 
of how small irritations flare out of control, 
that gives great family drama its power. It's 
as if Davies reverted to stylization to cushion 
the still-shattering impact of the memories 
he deals with. You feel as if you've been 
able to view those memories, but you're 
never allowed the nearness to feel you've 
lived them. Copley Place. 

*&*kk‘2DO THE RIGHT THING (1989). 
An affront to the easy attitudes we apply to 
race relations and moviemaking, Spike 
Lee's controversial film is his best to date 
Taking place in and around a- Bedford- 
Stuyvesant pizzeria on the hottest day of 
the summer, the movie chronicles the 
events leading up to a racial confrontation 
between the Italian-American owner of the 
pizzeria and his black customers. Lee lets 
passing conflicts suggest the rage under- 
lying the comic, eccentric surface of the 
community characters. But these seeming 
diversions intensify the turmoil brooding 
underneath. If the violent climax resolves 
nothing else, it demonstrates Lee's skill at 
filming action and directing-actors. With 
Danny Aiello, John Edson, John Turturro, 
Spike Lee, and Ossie Davis. Beacon Hill 
**k'%:A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutherland stars as the white 
Afrikaner schoolteacher forced to confront 
the evil ways of the system that supports his 
way of life. Set during the 1976 Soweto 
uprising, the movie chronicles Sutherland's 
growing awafeness of what his country is 








Continued on page 38 
kkekk Superb 
bag Good 
Middling 
Bearabie 
4 A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. in such cases, no judgment is 
intended. 

The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 











In 1942, the United States 
secretly set out to Duiid the 
world’ first atomic bombs 
They called them “Fat Man 
and “Little Boy 


aramount Pictures is proud 
present Academy Award 

winner Paul Newman ina 

film by Roland Joffe, acclaimed 

director of “The Killing Fields” 


MP MAN wo LITTLEBON 


PALL NEWMAN DWIGHT SCH FAT MAN ANE F ROY 
JAN C. MeGINLEY “ENNIO MORRICONE 
JOHN CALLE BRUCE ROBINSON sp ROLAND JOFFE SBR 

CO (cou sree) * TONY GARNET ROLAN 


PARAMOL NT PICTURES ps 
as BONME BEDELIA JOHN CUSACK LAURA DERN 


PG 13 PARENTS STRONGLY CAUTIONED <= 
Some Materia! May Be inappropriate for Chuttren Under 
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Continued from page 37 GETTING IT RIGHT (1969). Helena Greek tragedy nonsense is delivered 
awn 6) | ‘doing as his gardéner, then the man’s son” &onham-Carter and John Gielgud star in _ straight, except when Barkin and Freeman 
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ad ties 
and wife are butchered by South African this contemporary comedy of manners. are: onscree. Barkin gives a rip-roaring 
security forces. When his common decency —Directed by Randall Kleiser. West Newton. comic performance as a whore with a heart 
overcomes his desire for stability he turns to %*%&%** THE GOLDEN COACH (1952.Set of brass, and Freeman, always amazing, 


LOOK WHO'S LAUGH 
a barrister’ (Marion Brando in a tour-de- _in early 18th century Peru, Jean Renoir’s- has a grinning, cock-of-the-walk presence 


“THE STORK HAS DELIVERED A force performance), who conducts an- sublime, classically layered study of the and a Southern languor that’s masterfully 
ge inquest and then watches as the case is confusion between life and art follows the __ ironic. Mickey Rourke comes through with a 

SOURCING RABY HIT! dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn’t interaction between traveling commedia surprisingly emotional performance. But 

-Joel Siegel GOOD MORNING AMER limit her black characters to either saints or  dell'arte actors and the Spanish colonials. everything here is thrust at you (action 

. ICA victims, but she does succumb to Holly- Anna Magnani plays Camilla, the actress sequences are shot entirely in close-up) , 

wood reductionism, personifying all the evil. who's wooed by an impetuous young because Hill wants to wipe you out. It’s hard 


“TOTALLY DELIGHTFUL. THE SCRIPT is in the person of one heinous character cavalier, an arrogant bullfighter, and the to locate the sensibility of the director's best 
ou (Jurgen Prochnow). There are some mo- viceroy. Renoir turns his screen into a work in the movie which, despite the cast 


WONDERFUL AND BRUCE WILLIS’ DELIVERY ments of eloquence, but in the end tragedy  commedia stage with Magnani, star of stage and ail the noise, isn't much fun. With Scott 
Wilson, Elizabeth McGovern, and Lance 


is ABSOLUTELY PERFECT! and responsibility are contained by formula. _ revues and Italy’s leading movie actress, at 
With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, and _ the center; every step Camilla takes carries | Henriksen. Beacon Hill, Circle, suburbs. 


HE HAD ME LAUGHING OUT LOUD!” Zakes Mokae. Nickelodeon, Harvard those cinematic and theatrical allusions, 
-Dixie Whatley, AT THE MOVIES Square, West Newton, suburbs. and all her lovers are, in their own ways, 

. actors too. At first it appears that Renoir has L 
devised a graceful, intricate contraption — 
i= a toy. But by the last half-hour you realize LAUGH FOR JOY (1960). Anna Magnani 
he’s constructed a hall of mirrors, and _ plays the would-be actress accused of theft 
*&*k**XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS - you're not sure you can assimilate the — by an old film extra and a pickpocket in 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- implications of all the reflections the movie. Mario Monicelli's comedy, an adaptation of 
director Steve Kloves is @ comic-romantic throws. The movie suggests a ménage of two novels by Alberto Moravia. With Ben 
reverie that never goes soft; it has luxuriant commedia and Feydeau and Pirandello. It's | Gazzara. Museum of Fine Arts. 
strains of desire and longing and loss. After exhilarating. Museum of Fine Arts, Harvard- LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES (1960). 
15 years, Frankie and Jack Baker's (Beau Epworth Church. Roger Vadim's film of Choderios de Lacios’s 
and Jeff Bridges) lounge act is beginningto GOODBYE TO WINTER (1968). This East novel updates the setting to Paris in the 
wear. Things look up when they hire singer German documentary is an examination of ‘50s. Jeanne Moreau, Gerard Philippe, and 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the that country’s women done through inter- Jean-Louis Trintignant star, and the music is 
tenuous truce between the brothers is views with females of all ages in every by Thelonious Monk, Art Blakely, and the 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each region. Directed by Helke Misselwitz. Jazz Messengers. Brattle. 
other. The heart of the movie is along, hard- —_ Harvard Film Archive. ~ *&*XTHE LITTLE THIEF (1989). Based on 
edged- mating dance between these two, . a story by Frangois Truffaut, this tale of a 
and the scenes between Jack and Susie are troubled adolescent growing up in ‘50s 
’ small classics of sensual rapport. Bridges é France has been made by people who've 
and Pteiffer never give into the romantic taken a pretty close look at The 400 Biows. 
BET® ‘ masochism of beautiful losers or ask for @AN INNOCENT MAN (1969). A straight- ' 

A Eg eon ore hpatne easy sympathy. Instead, Pfeiffer flaunts an forward action movie with a vile subtext. 

a ‘ et 2s DAD immensely likable, smart-alecky manner; Tom Selleck plays a man framed for selling 
emer |= THOMAS DEL RUTH, ASC == OMAHA DL KRANE > 7 AY HECUERLING f drugs by crooked cops and sent to prison _ leaves her aunt and gets a job as a maid in 
CORRES | _ A Tristar tetra comic sense. And as Jack, who's so far for three years. There, he’s harassed by a__ the city. There she begins an affair with an 
down he doesn’t have the energy to climb nasty black con whom, he’s told, he’li have older civil clerk (Didier Bezae), who in- 
out, Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to to kill to be safe from. He nobly resists until troduces her to books, and a ne’er-do-well 
he sees the. con’s cronies gang-raping (Simon de la Bosse), under whose in- 
another prisoner and learns he’s next. Sohe - fluence she returns to her thieving ways. 
inti murders the con and gets the respect of the Director Claude Miller captures some of the 
on the need for stability that drives Frank to —_ other prisoners; soon he's strutting with the _ insouciant charm of adolescent rebellion, 
take each crummy job that comes his way. _ best of the bad-asses. Todd Graffhasafew and though far from terrible, is uncom- 
But what really gets to you is the combina- funny moments as a know-it-all-little con, fortably close to Truffaut's original. Miller 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- but this is still the worst movie Peter Yates lacks Truffaut's lyricism and empathy and 
has directed since The Deep. With F. Murray Gainsbourg's face doesn’t invite the cam- 
" Abraham. Beacon Hill... West Newton, era; her Janine doesn’t have the reflect- 
expect, and there isn’t a false emotion inthe suburbs. iveness to make you feel you're seeing a 
movie. The beautiful lights-down-low pho- portrait of the artist as a youngster. The 
tography is by Michael Ballhaus. Copley movie is a nod to a talent it can't measure 
kk KFESTIVAL OF ANIMATON: NEW , 
FOR 1990 (1989). Mark Baker's “The Hill JACOB THE LIAR (1975). Set during World **LOOK WHO’S TALKING (1989). The 
Farm" is the standout of this collection. War Il in a Jewish ghetto in Poland, this flim sexual politics in this farce, about a 
Peopied with manic stick-figure animais and tells the story of a man who, to alleviate his successful career woman (Kirstie Alley) 
rural folk frolicking in front of gorgeous, neighbors’ hopeless existence, spreads the § who becomes pregnant by her married lover 
mottled-crayon backdrops, the film is magi- lies that the liberators are coming soon. and then decides the best thing she can do 
cal. Arnie Lipsey’s “The Crow and the Directed by Frank Beyer. Harvard Film is to find her son a father, are fairly 
Canary” and Alexander Fedoulor’s “All Archive. * repugnant, and the movie is fairly terrible. — 
Alone with Nature”’ stand out for their visual %&* JOHNNY HANDSOME (1989). Walter But the gimmick — the baby (in the voice 
energy. “Plaid Baker” and ‘Rippin’ Reap- Hill's bubbling-cauldron gangster melo- of Bruce Willis) carries on a running interior 
er’ are the sheerly perverse entries, and drama, set in New Orleans, gleams with the monologue — is funny when we get to hear 
“Negative Man,"’ a schoolkid prank in which _ collective talent of its cast, but it’s still junk. an infant giving smartass rejoinders to 
film negatives of a square psychologist have A con man (Mickey Rourke) with a adults making fools of themselves. And.the 
been decorated with devil’s horns and false deformed faceis given anew.Jease onlife by _ two stars are appealing. Alley's scratchy 
beards, proves that, sometimes, animation a surgeon .(Forest. Whitaker) and goes . voice and wised-up Mahnet grow on you, 
is the best revenge. Somervilie Theatre. looking for revenge on the sharpsters (Ellen and as the taxi driver who takes her to the 
Barkin and Lance Henriksen) who killed his __ hospital and falls for her and the baby, John 
best friend. But he has to deal with the cop Travolta shows some of the charm that 
G (Morgan Freeman) who believes Johny’s made him a star. He works so well with the 
fate was decided long ago. This debased child because he’s an open, accessible 
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“PERFECT ... BRILLIANT.” — say carr/BOSTON GLOBE 
“A MASTERPIECE...ONE OF THE BEST FILMS OF 1989.” 


—PETER KEOUGH / BOSTON PHOENIX 


“TWO THUMBS UP!” —sisxe1 & EBERT 


“ i ek & GREAT FILMMAKING. NO FILM THIS YEAR 
HAS KEPT ME MORE GLUED TO MY SEAT.” —mice CLARK / USA TODAY 


“ ‘CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS’ HITS THE BULL'S-EYE... 
A MEMORABLE FILM.” —vincent CANBY / NEW YORK TIMES 
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performer. When he grins, this dumb-dumb 
farce lights up with his sweethess. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Charles, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 





MECHANICS OF HAPPINESS (1984). 
This Armenian film tells the story of a widow 
who falls in love with a man outside her 
class. Directed by Nerses Hovanessian. 
Harvard Film Archive. 


Oo 


* OLD GRINGO (1989). Carlos Fuentes's 
novel is about crossing borders — not just 
between the United States and Mexico, but 
between cultures, languages, and _in- 
dividuals. Director Luis Puenzo gets the 
geographical part right; the rest is postcard- 
gorgeous, postcard-thin. Gregory Peck is a 
veteran American journalist who, at age 71, 
goes to Mexico to meet Pancho Villa and 
finds himself and a spinster schoolteacher 
(Jane Fonda) - in the entourage of one of 
Villa’s generals (Jimmy Smits). The movie 
pays lip service’ to the social issues it 
purports to address: Smits waltzes, Fonda 
looks confused, and Peck swaggers and 
blusters all over the place. Charles, suburbs. 

















* PARENTHOOD (1989). Ron Howard 
means to examine the conflicts, perils, and 
meanings of the parental state but, clumsily 
mixing cute and tasteless comedy with coy 
and turgid bathos, merely manipulates the 
audience. Steve Martin is the head of a TV 
sit-com brood who's married to a seeming 
breeding machine of a woman (the gifted 
Mary Steenburgen). These two are posed 
as the model couple against whom the other 
parents in the movie are measured. Howard 
interweaves the various characters’ tales as 
if they were the coming attractions of a half- 
dozen different TV shows, and each crude 
thread is beaded with bits of shtick. The 
ones with Martin and Tom Hulce are at least 
amusing, and if the movie had stayed a 
pastiche of comic bits it would have been 

_innocuous. But Parenthood sets. out to 
teach lessons, and it ends up saying that 
men and women should sacrifice them- 
selves to gender stereotypes for the sake of 
the status quo. With Jason Robards, Dianne 
Weist, Martha Plimpton, and Keanu Reeves. 
Copley Place, suburbs: 


* QUEEN OF HEARTS (1989), Looking at 
this film of the fortune and misfortune of a 
family in London's Italian quarter, you'd 
never guess that the director, Jon Amiel, is 
the man who madeé The Singing Detective. 
The family is, seen through eyes of 11- 
year-cid Ek die Tero ae hes ee 
(informed 8 rosy 

meant. to give the ued a “tairy- eet ave 
But the mixture of fairy tale. and auto- 
biography doesn't gel — we never get the 
specificity of autobiographical fact and the 
characters don't take — and the 
charm turns into cutesy shtick. Nickelo- 
doen 


. 








improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. And Graham is the stranger 
whose arrival is the catalyst for the dis- 
covery of that truth. A recovering 
pathological liar who is impotent and can 
only get aroused watching videotapes of his 
interviews with women about their sex lives, 
Graham is also Soderbergh’'s (a self- 
confessed former pathological liar) stand- 
in, and meant to stand as a metaphor for 
how an insular artist learns to use what he 
does as a tool for human interaction. The 
movie is mush at heart, that old soapy tale 
about people who learn to love each other 
again. The movie says sex is fine as long as 
it’s the good old-fashioned romantic kind, 
but that anything else is nasty. and un- 
healthy. It may be this message that, in the 
era of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 
frank, honest examination of sex. When it 
comes to the messiness of real love and sex 
and relationships, Soderbergh, like his hero, 
goes limp. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

* SHIRLEY VALENTINE (1989). if this 
film version of Willy Russell’s one-woman 
play catches on, Crete and Mykonos will be 
alive with the sound of frustrated house- 
wives frying potatoes and oiling their 
vibrators. Pauline Collins is the bored 
London housewife who takes a Grecian 
holiday from her dimwitted. chauvinistic 
husband and doesn't come back. It’s the 
odd layering of homily and irony that makes 
Collins's performance irresistible. Un- 
fortunately, bringing the characters of her 
life into the picture is a poor substitute for 
having them filtered through her sweetly 
smartass sensibility. A case in point: the 
swarthy barkeep’ (Tom Conti) she has an 
affair with, who is tike something out of 
Zorba scripted by David Mamet. And 
director Lewis Gilbert gives the fling the 
fullscale orgasmic cliché, the boat under 
Collins and- Conti rocking mightily as 
crashing surf batters the beach to sym- 
phonic swells followed by a little tweak. 
Collins-deserves better than being Berlitzed 
into bed by Conti and being boxed into this 
gooey travelogue by’ Russell and Gilbert. 
Copley Place, suburbs. 


4 aa 
kkk:TRUE LOVE (1989). Nancy 
Savoca’s debut film has an endearing 
messiness, a_limber ensemble, and a 
peppery, detailed script (which Savoca 
wrote with Richard Guay}ethat racks up 
observations as it cuts among the constant- 








~ ly shifting sub-groups in the preparation of 


wedding in an _ Itatian-American 
neighborhood’ in the Bronx. The issue that 
threatens to break up the wedding is the 
groom’s (Ron Eldard) “inability to give up 
his friends (i.é., his adolescence) when his 
bride, Donna {Annabella , Sciorra), has 


already moved ifito the forefront of her life: ~|” 


and expects him to-do the same. Eldard 
plays the groom, Michael, with considerable 
skill arid convincing ‘childishness. But the 


‘Women, “the téugh-vuinerable Sciorra; 
is“ Suzaritie"Cd8tallos "as Net, Warm, ‘sérisuoUs 
mothér, Aida Turtuf/S and Star Uasper as 


her best friends,” and Kelly’ ‘Cinnante, 
hilarious ‘as her mouthy kid sister,’ are’ the 
ones who take over the movie. Towards the 


, end, the movie loses some of its ebullience 


but the performers maintain their high spirits 
right through the final credits. Copley Place, 
Harvard Square. 








THE ROSE TATOO (1955). Anna Magnani 
won an Oscar as a truck driver’s widow in 
this Tennessee Williams drama. Burt Lan- 
caster co-stars as the man who woos her 
out Of widowhood. Directed by Daniel 
Mann: Museum of Fine Arts. 


* *SEA OF LOVE (1989). Though this 
thriller takes off from a potent premise — a 
cop (Al Pacino) investigating a series of 
murders apparently committed by the 
woman who answered the male victims’ 
personal ads falls for the prime suspect — 
the director, Harold Becker is not a man 
with great sensuality or cunning. And 
though Richard Price's script has some 
funny banter, he’s so intent on making a 
statement on urban loneliness and sexual 
freedom that he doesn't bother to fill in the 
plot holes. As the suspect, Ellen Barkin is 
stuck in a terribly conceived role. Price has 
barely written a character, and Becker's 
idea of making her a sexually independent 
woman is to dress her like a hooker. Barkin, 
always in tune with the sexuality of her 
characters, unwittingly feeds into the con- 
ception, but she undercuts it too, bringing 
the character a gutsy likability. Pacino is 
terrific at a sort of hangdog street comedy, 
but he overdoes it and we have no sense of 
a man caught in an erotic delirium. He's 
best in his scenes with the wonderful John 
Goodman, who plays his partner. A big, 
sexy bear of a man who radiates an 
immense appetite for life, Goodman quaffs 
a shot and a beer in a way that makes you 
swear Dorm Perignon couldn't taste any 
sweeter. Cheri, Janus, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. , 
*%:80x, lies, and videotape (1989). 
There's no exhilaration, no fever, no ob- 
sessiveness in the highly praised debut from 
26-year-old. writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh, and the conventional morality 
beneath the sterile kinkiness of the surface 
may be why the film has struck such a 
chord. Set in Louisiana, the film focuses on 
the lives of four young characters; Ann 
(Andie MacDowell) , who can’t stand to let 
her lawyer husband John (Peter Gallagher) 
touch her, Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo), who's having. an. affair with 
John, and John's college friend Graham 
(James Spader), who is nothing like John 
remembers him. Soderbergh’s camera sits 
on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 











* UNCLE BUCK (1989). If John Hughes 
isn't the most fepugnant «director now 
working in the movies, you can’t blame him 
for not trying. John Candy plays the good- 
natured, irresponsible slob left to take care 
of his brother's kids, including his teenage 
niece (Jean Kelly), a horrible Shrew. in the 
crass sentimental moralism that permeates 
Hughes's films, she becomes humanized 
and Buck becomes responsible. Un- 
fortunately, the most likable thing about 
Buck is his unrespectability. The girl learns 
her lesson when, against Buck's advice, she 
sleeps with her boyfriend and discovers that 
he was just using her. When a director wants 
us to be happy that a 15-year-old girl's 
sexual humiliation is what makes her cleave 
to the bosom of her family, you want to ask 
him just what in hell is going on inside his 
head. Hughes is the real slob here, and as 
he proves in picture after scummy picture, 
he's irredeemable. Charles, suburbs. 


* * 2 WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 
The polish and calculation of Rob Reiner's 
romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its 
greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry 
Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright 
(Meg Ryan) during their chance en- 
counters leading up to their eventual 
involvement. Reiner has reduced his.story to 
the elements that directly explicate the 
problem of love and friendship, which 
means that there's a lot of talking. For- 
tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, which suits 
Crystal's dour, deadpan delivery. At best 
Meg Ryan is a good listener, but in general 
her response is blankyeyed disapproval. By 
the time the two do go to bed, Sally turns 
out to. be too shallow to have been the 
source of anticipation, and Harry's interior is 
so verbalized there’s no mystery left. And 
Reiner finally buries the issues he raises in 
glibness. As the pair's two best. friends, 
Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are able to 
cut through the narcissism that impedes 
Harry and Sally's intimacy. Copley Place, 
Circle, suburbs. 

WILD IS THE WIND (1957). Anna Magnani 
plays the woman brought from Italy by her 
rancher brother-in-law (Anthony Quinn), 
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who wants to recreate hig Martiagexin this. = 


drama directed by George. Cukor, With 
Anthony Franciosa. Museum of Fine Arts. 
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much longer. 
“To The Limit,” 
the film that Gene 
Siskel called, “stun- 
ning,” and, “more 
exciting than the - 
new Indiana Jones 
picture,” is closing 
October 26. 
Don’t miss it. It 
won't let you down. 
“To The Limit” 
was produced by 
MacGillivray Freeman 
Films for the Museum 
Film. Network and 
NOVA/WGBH Boston. 
Also showing, 
“The New England 
Time Capsule.” 
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Harvard —_ 
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*new film from computer ‘Gat Scies (Pixar) Laman music me 
Bobby McFerrin; ~ - 

® the epic ‘Hill Farn', 3 years * the making; 

® the twisted humor of ‘The Plaid Baker’; 

¢ Paul Driessen's latest ‘Uncles & Aunts’; 

® the strange scratch on film 'Negative Man'; 

¢ plus much, much more! 
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, Show Times: ee 
Fri., Sat., Wed., Thurs., 7-9:30; Sat. Mat., 4:00; Sun., 4-7; Mon., Tues 7:30 





Listen té WFNX 101.7 for details & free tickets!! 
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A LOT OF HEART AND COMEDY. 
AN EPIC: 


e 
42 “S* a {Siskel Steen 


any 


A ST UFF OF DREAMS... UNIQUELY SMASHING SUCCESS.” 


—James Verniere, BOSTON HERALD 


“FANCIFUL, WARM; VIVID... 
“QUEEN OF HEARTS’ IS COMIC OPERA FOR THE EVES.” 


— Jay Garr, BOSTON GLOBE 


TOMATOES SMASH, MUSIC SWELLS-AND. LOVERS LOVE... 
" ON AMIEL LIFTS ‘QUEEN OF HEARTS’ ABOVE 
2 SQRDINARY FAMILY THES DHIC Y FUNNY.” 


t —Carynjames, THE NEW YORK T{MES 
rr 
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ee “the cH Ac THE SLEEPER OF THE FALL SEASON. 
© 2: 431LM THATS IMPOSSIBLE TO RESIST. QUEEN OF 


hn» 


op HEARTS’ IS TOUCHING AND LAUGH-FILLED, A SURPRISING 
= (MOK OF HEATED FEELING AND UNEXPECTED HUMOR.” 


— Marshall Fine, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 
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(pl 382 "MAGICAL... WONDERFUL, DELIGHTFUL. 
LBS THE FALL'S SWEETEST SURPRISE.” 


~Julie Salamon, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


-¥ a 


“RBEGUILING PANORAMA OF ROMANCE AND REVENGE, 
COMING OF AGE AND COMING TO TERMS... 


—Richard Corliss, TIME 
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An epic tale 
of romance, revenge 
and cappuccino, 
from the director of 
‘THE SINGING DETECTIVE’ 
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LOOK WHO’S NEXT OF KIN (R) BLACK RAIN (R) 
TOM SELLECK 
TALKING (PG-13) Il AN INNOCENT MAN (R) ‘ SOE SRE a 
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LATEST 
RELEASES 


The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1969). 
Maggie Smith won an Academy Award 
playing an eccentric and rather scary teacher 
at an Edinburgh girls’ school who exerts a 
powerful influence over her charges. Jay 
Presson Allen adapted the screenplay from 
Muriel Spark’s novel. Now available. 

Love Among the Ruins (1975). Famed 
“women’s director” George Cukor, one of 
his favorite actresses in Katharine Hepburn, 
and Lawrence Olivier. Olivier is a barrister 
defending Hepburn, his former lover, who’s 
being sued by a young gigolo. Although it 
was Cukor’s first TV movie and the first time 
Kate and Larry had worked together, it really 
couldn't go wrong, and it didn’t. Emmys 
went to all three. Now available. 

John Huston: The Man, The Movies, The 
Maverick (1989). The Master Craftsman’s 
motion-picture career, from his momentous 
debut as the ‘mastermind behind The 








Maltese Falcon to his melancholy swan ° 


song, The Dead. Learn what motivated one 
of moviedom‘s major directors. Now avail- 
able. . 

Suspiria (1977). One of the most fright- 
ening horror films ever made. Jessica Harper 
is an American student who arrives at a 
European ballet academy in the dead of 
night, unaware that the place is really a 
coven. Sounds slim, but director Dario 
Argento is less interested in plot mechanics 
than in scaring the bejeezus out of you. With 
Alida Valli and Joan Bennett. Now available. 

Tin Machine (1989). Amazing! It still 
doesn’t feature David Bowie's name 
prominently anywhere: The egotism of past 
years may be submerged, but who’s he 
kidding? He’s really the star of this new 
band, though Reeves Gabrels’s guitar 
heroics Help make the music some of the 
most exciting stuff Bowie’s done in years. 
Now available. 

Bedtime Story (1964). Marlon Brando and 
David Niven are con men on the Riviera 
who outfox each other in their fight for turf 
and naive tourist Shirley Jones. Sound 
familiar? Maybe because it was remade last 
year as Dirty Rotten Scoundrels, with Steve 
Martin and Michael Caine. As a comedy, the 
original actually sounds less promising, 
doesn’t it? Now available. 

Dwight Yoakam (1989). An hour with 
country’s favorite new traditionalist, as he 
sings about cars, bars, and guitars. See him 
live‘ in your own lonely room. Buenas 
noches. Now available. 

Powwow Highway (1988). Fresh from the 
Boston Film Festival, this offbeat feature is 
about two very different Native Americans 
(Gary Farmer and A. Martinez) who drive 
down the road of the title in “Protector,” | 
their ‘64 Buick Wildcat. Now available. 

Charly (1968). In this adaptation of Daniel 
Keyes’s novel Flowers for Algernon, Cliff 
Robertson plays a retarded man who's made 
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Gone with the Wind (1939). After all the 50th-anniversary hype, you 


may no longer give a damn. But the restored colors and electronically 





cleaned soundtrack really do result in a clearer Clark, a more scarlet 
Scarlett. Plus, purchasers get a 50th-anniversary commemorative program 
and a certificate of ownership. Who’da thunk we'd ever thank Ted Turner 
for a color job? Now available. 


\ 


: Rs rs 
Lawrence of Arabia (1962). The highly touted restoration of David 





Lean’s desert epic makes it on the small screen as well. The film has been 
letterboxed, which means that the far edges of Lean’s desert vistas remain 
but the whole picture is proportionally smaller as a result. Yet even a tiny 
televised Peter O’Toole would still be a larger-than-life Lawrence. Now 
available. 
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brilliant in a laboratory experiment and has 
difficulty coping with the change. Claire 
Bloom is his sympathetic case worker. 
Robertson may be a phone pitchman 
nowadays, but back then, he was the right 
choice for the Oscar. Of course, he’d had 
some practice; he played the role years 
before in a TV playhouse version. Now 
available. 

Baryshnikov Dances Sinatra (1989). 
Misha interprets some of Ol’ Blue Eyes’ most 
famous tunes his way. A_ breathtaking 
concept, isn’t it? More likely than Sinatra 
Sings Baryshnikov, anyway. Now available. 

The Last Movie (1971). Easy Rider fans 
should enjoy actor/director Dennis Hopper’s 
follow-up feature. Hopper and Peter Fonda 
team up again as part of a film crew making 
a Western in a Peruvian hamlet. Dean 
Stockwell, Michelle Phillips, and Kris 
Kristofferson (in his movie debut) are along 
for the trip. Probably a good movie to watch 
while stoned. Now available. 

Harry Connick, Jr.: Do You Know What it 
Means To Miss New Orleans? (1989). The 
ingratiating 21-year-old singer/pianist, 
whose biggest recent gig was the soundtrack 
of When Harry Met Sally . . ., pays homage 
to his roots. Connick seems intent on 
winning the Best Jazz Performer of 1942 
Award, if they ever decide to give it out 
again. Don’t count him out. Now Available. 

Hotel Termirius (1988). Another epic 
Holocaust documentary from Marcel 
Ophuls. This time, the director of The 
Sorrow and the Pity focuses on Klaus Barbie, 
the “Butcher of Lyons” recently brought to 
justice in France. Ophuls points the finger at 
the individuals responsible for protecting 
Barbie for 40 years. No one is spared, from 
the Germans who helped him escape to 
South America, to the American intelligence 
agents who looked the other way because 
they believed Barbie would help them root 
out European communists, to the French 
leaders who feared trying him because he 
might open old collaborationist wounds. As 
a result of Ophuls’s relentlessness, the film is 
more than four hours long, so steel yourself. 
Now available. 

Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (1936). Even 
more than It’s a Wonderful Life, this is the 
archetypal Frank Capra picture. Gary 
Cooper is backwoods poet Longfellow 
Deeds, who inherits a fortune and stuns 
cynical New York reporter Jean Arthur by 
spending it on the city’s needy. All the 
requisite Capra optimism and homespun 
values are here. Capra won what would be 
his second of three directing Oscars in just 
five years. Now available. 

Matador (1988). Spain’s hottest comedy 
director, Pedro Almodovar, entered the ring 
with this one before his big hit Women on 
the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown. It’s a 
black comedy about a retired bullfighter 
who discovers he misses killing and turns to 
goring human beings. Like Almodoévar’s 
Law of Desire, it’s not for everyone, but his 
fans will throw flowers anyway. Available 
October 26. 
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WORKING GIRL (Now available) 
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WINTER PEOPLE (Available October 26) 
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Critics be damned 
A second look at some high-grade pop 





by Ty Burr 





junk. Not Grade Z drive-in stinkers 
,— that’s what summer’s for. Fall 
brings weird Hollywood ephemera 
to your VCR: the odd independents, 
shelf-sitters from the majors, things they 
release in spring because the holidays are 
past, schools haven’t let out yet, and no 
one’s looking. Movie critics never sleep, 
, though, and spring is elephant-gun time: 
' there's nothing quite so satisfying for 
_ some reviewers as blowing hell out of a 
little dinky movie that’s not sure what it 
is and can’t run fast enough. 

The problem is, some people believe 
what they read. They actually think 
movie critics know what they're talking 
about because they watch movies all the 
time. (You drive all the time? Tell me 
about transmissions.) When, six months 
later, a film gets released to the great 
equalizer that is the video market, it’s 
devoid of theatrical fanfare, its critical 
hosannas and/or crucifixion have 
receded into cultural memory, and your 
cousin's witty putdown has been 
forgotten. With diminished reputations 
in mind, here are some of the more 
interesting October vid kids. Anything 
marked October 13 or earlier should be 
available now, but remember that release 
dates can and do change at the last 
minute. 


p t’s autumn: time for serious video 


* * * 

Bill & Ted’s Excelient Adventure 
(Nelson). Now this is the perfect 
argument against movie critics. In fact, 
it’s so review-proof a slab of doofus 
genius that even its own distributor 
pushed it with who-needs-’em fake 
quotes in the ad campaign. The heroes, 





’ 
genial teenage yo-dudes looking to pass 
their history oral, travel through time ina 
futuristic phone booth, bagging 
awesome historical personages like Joan 
of Arc (“Noah’s wife”), Lincoln, and 
Genghis Khan. Of course the critics hated 
it: if yowhad no taste for a sublime pop 
goof, a movie having too much fun to be 
cool, you too would think it celebrated 
mindlessness. And of course it made tons 
of money: it’s clever without being 
snotty, there are more real bellylaughs 
than in any big-budget comedy starring 
any alumnus of Saturday Night Live or 
SCTV, and — surprise — it’s genuinely 
warmhearted. 

As an actor, Keanu Reeves is in a 


ee 





Bill & Ted’s Excellent Adventure 





happy little class by himself, and you 
know you've entered some kind of self- 
referential California demento heaven in 
the scene where Ted’s younger brother 
ditches Napoleon in the mall after Boney 
cheats at bowling. Every teenager in the 
country already knows that B&T’s EA 
isn’t stupid, it’s Stoopid, which yéu can 
define for yourself by listening to any 
early Beastie Boys single or an old 
Firesign Theatre album. Here’s a loaded 
gun of a statement: if you say you take 
American film seriously, then you 
probably didn’t see Bill and Ted’s 
Excellent Adventure, which means you 
really don’t take American film seriously. 
But don’t worry: theyre making a sequel. 
(Already in stores.) 

Major League (Paramount). This is 
the least intelligent of the recent baseball 
movies. Also the one that made the most 
money. Easy to see why, too — it’s a 
schematic gloss on the worst-team-in-da- 
league-wins-da-Series plotline; so 
hamhanded it doesn’t even bother to 
wipe off the clichés it pitches. Tom 
Berenger’s the weary old infielder who's 
redeemed, Charlie Sheen’s the wild 
rookie pitcher: does this sound familiar? 
Where most movies try to cover their 
tracks, Major League wallows in ‘em; 
given current attention spans, that’s 
probably a smart approach, but it reeks 
of Hollywood cynicism. The go-for-it 
finale pushes buttons you're 
embarrassed to admit you still respond 
to, but that may say more about the 
Pavlovian conditioning of American 
filmgoers than about the movie's 
competence. If you want a film that 
understands baseball's strange, 
uncinematic pace, go rent Bull Durham. 
Or Bang the Drum Slowly. Or even The 
Bad News Bears. (October 5.) 





Girls re Easy . 


976-EVIL (RCA/Columbia). 
Apparently, actor Robert Englund had 
the executives at New Line over a barrel: 
let me direct, or no Freddy Krueger for 
the next 20 Nightmare on Elm Street 
films. Well, at least he doesn’t have 
artistic pretensions. His behind-the- 
camera debut, 976-EVIL, is a game but 
incomprehensible horror number about a 
murderous telephone answering service 
that demonically possesses its clients. 
You read that right. It’s sort of like 
Freddy gets MCI, and though it’s better 
acted than the Nightmare films (which is 
generally what happens when an actor 


' directs), it’s still much less compelling for 


the series’s loyal mall monkeys. 
Nevertheless, it’s worth a look if only 
because (a) it stars Stephen Geoffreys, a 
sly junk-film character nerd who 
deserves a real movie someday, (b) 
Sandy Dennis does some serious 
slumming here as Geoffrey's obese, 
Bible-thumping aunt, and she has a high 
old time, and (c) the set construction crew 
worked really hard and it shows. Just 
don’t expect things like plot logic or good 
taste, and don’t blame me. (October 5.) 
Winter People (Nelson). Kurt Russell 
plays a mild-mannered itinerant 
clockmaker and Kelly McGillis plays a 
backwoods unwed hillbilly mother; to 











October 20, 1989- January 7, 1990 


Deconstruction, Quotation & Subversion: 
Video from Yugoslavia 


a series of three hour-long programs which focus on prejudices confronted by 
artists, their contribution to the continuing dialogue on cultural power and work 
which concentrates on themes of power in the art world and media. 


Program I: “Deconstruction of Symbols and Myth” 


Program II:"Quotation and Reference” 


Program III: “Subverting Art and the Media” 


The tapes in this exhibition, all produced in the last five years, present a survey 
of current Yugoslavian video work from both independent and state sponsored 
videomakers. Subject include:“Dance of the 80's”, a television piece with political 
and religious symbolism; “Liquid Ice”, a tale parralleling the physical and mental 
strain of Antonin Artuad with that of a hockey player ; and “Radio Student: 

20 years of Media Fights”, documenting Yugoslavia’s first alternative radio station. 


ICA Theater ¢ Admission is free with gallery entry. 


955 Boylston Street ¢ Boston Ma 02115 266-5152 





























quote Bill Murray in Tootsie, “We're 

getting into a weird area here.” 
Journeyman director Ted Kotchcheff’s s 
Winter People is miscast, laughably 
melodramatic, and hampered by a truly 
annoying child actress — but it delivers 
such a strong sense of Depression-era 
time and place that this video deserves 
better than the film’s rushed theatrical 
dump release would indicate. 

Russell’s strength has never been in 

underplaying (it’s in giving un 
shadings to loudmouths), and there’s not 
much in the part beyond dour sincerity. 
McGillis is currently getting raves for 
Twelfth Night in DC, but truth be told, 
she’s a terrible film actress, all horsy, 
Streepish pretensions. But somebody — 
director, cinematographer, location 
scout, who knows? — came through on . 
setting. There’s no attempt at the 
documentary immediacy of a Walker 
Evans photo — the film’s too pretty for 
that. Instead, in the sunlight and shot set- 
ups, in the placement of actors against 
landscape, there’s an empathy for the 
plainspoken joys and stunted 
possibilities not just of rural Depression 

America, but of this town, this house, 
these people. In look and mood alone, 
you're taken to a place of specificity. 
Winter People isn’t a very good movie, 
but you can smell the wind in its trees. 
(October 10.) 


Earth Girls Are Easy (Vestron). Bill & 
Ted for single girls, which is not 
necessarily a bad thing. The only people 
to treat this like a major release were the 
critics, poor souls, which means that you 
probably heard a lot about it but couldn’t 
see it if you didn’t live in the city. What's 
to know? Real-life tall married couple 
Geena Davis and Jeff Goldblum play, 
respectively, a dimly hip San Fernando 
Valley beautician and the furry blue alien 
who crash-lands in her pool. 

Director Julian Temple (Absolute 
Beginners) doesn’t give a tinker’s damn 
for plot, anyway; he’s more interested in 
cramming the screen with every retro 
Cali-Valley tschotchke he can get his. 
grubby British mitts on, then goosing the 
film stock’s color temperature until all 
those tschotchkes glow like M&Ms. The 
secret weapon (and the little ham knows 
it) is co-star/co-screenwriter Julie Brown, 
turning in an ‘80s vamp on the Eve 
Arden/Thelma Ritter best-friend role. 
She has a great, ready-for-MTV parody 
song called “Cause I’m a Blonde” 
(“Because I’m a blonde, I don’t have to 
think/I talk like a baby and I never pay 
for drinks”). It’s the highlight of a 
soundtrack mostly filled with gruesome 
‘60s covers (Depeche Mode doing “Route 
66’? Get the gun!) and the only Stoopid, 
out-of-control moment in a movie 
entertainingly in love with its own 
hipness. (October 11.) 

Dead Caim (WB). Philip Noyce is 
turning into the Richard Donner of 
Australia: where he once made small, 
sharp, unmistakably Australian films 
(Newsfront, Heat Wave), his recent 
projects have been slick, masterly, and 
empty, with as much national feel as 
processed cheese. The genre film Dead 
Calm is an exquisitely made thriller, but 
its plot is so minimalist and pared down 
— husband and wife face off against a 
handsome psycho killer on the open 
Pacific — that every shot “counts,” every 
look exchanged takes on mythic weight 
(at least if you believe the soundtrack 
music). Apparently this has an effect on 
some people: Warner Brothers was 
bamboozled enough to pick it up and 
release it fairly widely here, and the 
reviews were excellent. 

And there’s no denying Noyce 











privy to Diana’s work, or to her demons; 
we put her character together from 
glimpses in other rooms and overhead 
sentences. The dots do ultimately 
connect, revealing a heroine and a 
hardheaded strategist, a frightened 
neurotic and a control freak, most of all a 
lousy mother in horrific circumstances. 
She's demystified down from the Mother 
of Us All, but the character remains 
distant. 

And Jodhi May, as Molly, is so attuned 
to the girl/woman wire her character 
walks that your sympathy for her is total. 
Directed by Chris Menges, this is as 
clear-eyed as movies get: it simmers with 
anger toward injustices familial and 
racial and, thank the Lord, there’s no 
bullshit about one being a metaphor for 
the other. The Great Apartheid Movie, 
meaning the one that doesn’t have to be 
sweetened with a white lead, has yet to 
be made (though an okay one, 
Mapantsula, couldn't even get a US 
release), but A World Apart doesn’t claim 
to be-anything other than a memory play 
set in Hell. (October 18.) 

Scandal (HBO Video). This real-life 
tale of sex scandals in the British 
government could desperately use some 
over-the-top Stoopidity: can’t you see 
Geena Davis and Julie Brown as 
Christine and Mandy? Tough luck: what 
you get is the lumpy irony that Christine 
Keeler’s osteopath/pimp, Stephen Ward, 
was really just a “Not our class, dear” fall 
guy for the upper class he pathetically 
courted, a romantic who never slept with 
Christine — the Lewis Carroll of Soho. 
John Hurt's acting almost gets you to buy 
it, but the filmmakers insist on covering 
such a huge time span, with so many 
characters, that what's actually an 
intimate tale of betrayal ends up being 
seen through the wrong end of the 
binoculars; it’s history writ teeny-tiny. 
The vaunted piano orgy — the reason 
Scandal almost got slapped with an 
X — is as shocking as lukewarm tea, 
and Joanne Whalley-Kilmer’s 
performance brings to mind the old joke 
about the Frenchman and the dead 
woman (he thought she was British). 
Scandal works better as Cliff Notes for a 
history class than as the DOA movie it is. 





achieves what he set out to do, which is 
essentially remake Polanski’'s Knife in 
the Water as an unbearably nerve- 
wracking straight suspenser. The acting’s 
strong, especially by Billy Zane as the 
psycho (he’s American, of course); the 
photography’s as handsome as a coffee- 
table book; and there’s some wit in the 
way the couple’s mutt goes over-to 
Zane’s side the first chance it gets: The 
film works, but so what? Its bottom-line 
notion is that ordeal is entertaining, and 
though there’s the possibility of camp in 
Zane’s eventual fate, slogging through an 
hour and a half of jazzy portentousness 
to get there is less than fun. Style junkies, 
check this one out; the rest of you can 
stay on the beach. (October 18.) 

A World Apart (Media Home 
Entertainment). Pre-facelift Barbara 
Hershey (why, Barbara, why?) turns ina 
spooky, driven performance as South 
African activist Diana Roth, one of the 
first whites to be given 90-day detention. 
The character is based on the late Ruth 
First, and the film is really a coming-of- 
age psychodrama that’s been written by 
First’s daughter, Shawn Slovo, as a work 
of exorcism that blinkers a view of mid- 
‘60s suburban Johannesburg through the 
eyes of Diana’s 13-year-old daughter 
Molly. 

Like Molly, we in the audience aren't 





(October 25.) | 








Parental Guidance 
Suggested 


Raising a family can raise a lot of questions. How do 
you prepare for childbirth? What kind of crib 
should you buy? How do you answer the in- 
evitable questions about the birds and 

the bees? For the ABCs of parent- 

ing, check out your library. 


The Library 


KNOW HOW. NO CHARGE. 























fall courses 
and workshops 


screen writing 

video production 
editing/post production 
audio production/MIDI 
computer graphics 
video technology 


and more for catalog and r 
information call 617 


boston film/video foundation 
1126 boylston street 
boston, massachusetts 02215 


istration 
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1740 Mass. Ave. 


/ HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS (617) 497-2001 


Come in and enter! 


FREE VIDEO GIVEAWAY! 
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Plus: BAMBI & 
Seateiietecesss. - THE WIZARD OF 02 


FALL Wintendo) SUPERSALE! 




















"After visiting more than 50 locations, 
the winner Is 


4 HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS!" 


Boston Globe, August 18, 1989 
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David Selby as C 
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HALLOWEEN SPECIAL 
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‘Dark Shadows’ bites back 





by Robin Dougherty 





daytime soap opera Dark Shadows 

conjures up the guiltiest of 

pleasures. It hovered between camp 
and lurid, a mating of Rebecca and I Was 
a Teenage Werewolf. Fatefully 
irresistible, it was television’s answer to 
the hot fudge sundae — making your 
heart pound as surely as it drugged your 
mind. Oh, the horror, the horror. 

Dark Shadows ran on ABC from 1966 
to 1971, and it all but achieved 
immortality in repeats. The show gets 
credit for the dramatic debuts of Kate 
Jackson and David Selby. More 
important, it spawned the kind of fan 
clubs and fanzines Cagney & Lacey only 
dream about. Even its sound track made 
the big time — remember “Quentin's 
Theme”? Enormously popular among 
teenagers (it came on after school), Dark 
Shadows offered its viewers not only 
vicarious romance but sex that was, uh, 
unusually dangerous. Depending on 
your inclinations, you had a crush on 
Barnabas Collins, the dashing 200-year- 
old vampire, or on the exposed throats of 
his victims. 

Unlike, say, General Hospital, the 
show contained all the lures and locked 
cabinets of a serial gothic novel. When 
you come right down to it, Dark 
Shadows was really a video version of a 
Victorian pennydreadful updated to the 
1960s, replete with eerie organ music and 
shots of waves dashing upon the 
brooding facade of Collinswood. (If the 
manse looks familiar, that’s because the 
show’s exteriors were filmed in Newport, 


‘ n the light of day, the appeal of the 





Rhode Island.) And as the voice-over 
reminded us, the moon was busy casting 
dark shadoooowsss in the not-so-still 
night. 

Like any soap dynasty, the Collins 
family had its black sheep, greedy heirs, 
prodigal sons and daughters. There were 
characters driven mad by power and 
jealousy, countless arguments over last 
wills and testaments, love gone wrong, 
and relatives better left forgotten. What 
made it different from other daytime 
dramas was that on Dark Shadows the 
skeletons in the closet were real. 

Located in Collinsport, Maine, 
“somewhere near Bangor,” and 
furnished with family portraits that 
glowed in the dark (there were more 
coffins in the house than twin Beds), 
Collinswood was the sort of place that 
stirred up a lot of talk. Not only had 
Elizabeth Collins never set foot outside 
Collinswood since the day her husband 
mysteriously disappeared, but over the 
years a number of visitors to the place 
remained unaccounted for afterward. Yet 
when you met the various members of 
the Collins family, they were hospitable, 
more apt to offer you a glass of sherry 
than bite your neck. : 

The Collinses came from old Yankee 
money, and after all, living for three 
centuries on Widow’s Hill was bound to 
make you a bit odd. Elizabeth Collins 
Stoddard (Joan Bennett) was the 
attractive matriarch of the family, 
widowed and in her 40s, and the mother 
of Carolyn. With them at Collinswood 
were Elizabeth's brother Roger Collins, 















who ran the family cannery, as well as 
Roger's young son David and David’s 
governess, both of whom had too much 
time on their hands. 

The less fortunate family members 
were those who, for reasons not entirely 
clear, were locked in chains, kept under 
the spell of lunar activity, or confined to 
ectoplasm. These poor relations —like 
Barnabas, and his mutton-chopped 
cousin Quentin, a closet lycanthrope — 
had a way of making everyone else in the 
family, if not completely miserable, at 
least uneasy. It didn’t help that the family 
living quarters — called the “New 
House” to distinguish it from the 
deserted “Old House” — had 
architectural features that predated 
Hampton Court. 

Usually the episodes were introduced 
by a narration from the diary of (who 
else?) the current governess — first 
Victoria Winters, later Daphne Harridge 
(Kate Jackson). Like her print 
counterparts, the governess served as the 
snoop with the outsider’s perspective, 
the person who got a little too curious 
about the Collins family. She was a 
stand-in for the viewer, and the one, 
more often than not, who went sniffing 

‘about at the Old House. Discovering 
open doors that had previously been 
locked. Coffins deserted by their 
occupants. Things like that. 

In fact, it was Victoria Winters who 
first noticed that Barnabas Collins bore 
an uncanny resemblance to his 18th- 
century ancestor and namesake. Lost 
relatives who show up unexpectedly are 
a soap-opera convention, so when 
Barnabas was introduced in the second 
season as a newly arrived member of the 
“English branch of the family,” only 
Vicky thought there was something a bit 
odd about him. And it’s she who noticed 
that Barnabas, who reportedly had never 
set foot at Collinswood before, knew the 
place like the back of his hand. (It's 
worth noting that playing Victoria 
Winters prepared Alexandra Moltke for 
her real-life melodramas — she was the 


+ 


other woman.in the Claus von Bulow 
case.) 

Despite his dreadful occupation (and 
despite the great popularity of Quentin), - 
Barnabas Collins became the show’s 
most beloved character. Doomed to 
eternal vampiring by his ex-flame, the 
18th-century witch Angelique, Barnabas 
was a villain you could love and be 
terrified by at the same time. A vampire 
with a guilt complex, he actually felt 
sorry for his own victims. 

As much as viewers were fixated on 
the vampire, the camera was fixed on the 
portrait of the “first Barnabas Collins,” 
which hung in the entryway. More often 
than not, a “portrait fade” transported 
you to the cemetery, where Barnabas 
lurked — the family plot in Dark 
Shadows taking the place of the dinner 
table in more conventional soaps. As 
Barnabas, the classically trained 
Jonathan Frid was something of a 
ghoulish Prince of Wales in his double- 
breasted suits and caped greatcoats. With 
foppish forelocks pasted above his brow 
and emaciated cheeks, Frid let Barnabas’s 
antiquated vocabulary emerge in a near- 
lisp from lips barely covering the 
elongated canines inside. 


Of course, a life among the tombstones ~ 


isn’t easy. Barnabas was constantly in 
danger of being exposed. If it wasn’t 
pesky governesses, then it was,in one 
episode, Cousin Quentin's discovery that 
(gasp!) there was no English branch of 
the family. 

And Barnabas’s thwarted love life was 
the focus of many of the shows. The 
fellow couldn't ever consummate his 
passion without dooming the object of 
his affection to his own bleak fate. In one 
of the more celebrated rivalries, 
Angelique and Roxanne (another 18th- 
century lovely) competed for Barnabas’s 
heart by using voodoo. The newly 
released video package The Resurrection 
of Barnabas Collins recalls Barnabas’s 
flirtations with Victoria and Daphne, as 
well as with the beautiful Dr. Julia 
Hoffman, who's sent to “cure” Barnabas 
but ultimately falls in love with him. 

When the writers ran out of yampire- 
in-the-20th-century plots (Julia’s 
“scientific experiments” merely left 
Barnabas looking dreadfully like an aged 
vampire), they tried a new twist. For a 
while Barnabas and company existed 
simultaneously in the 19th and the 20th 
centuries, living “parallel lives” — 
though even the show’s staunchest fans 
had trouble keeping this bit straight. 

These days, Barnabas still hears your 
call and, in the embalming darkness, 
feels your yearning. Don’t even try to 
resist. There's nothing he likes better 
than some new flesh and blood. Oo 








Just out, The Resurrection of 
Barnabas Collins is the first Dark 
Shadows material to be made available 
on video. This package, which recounts 
Barnabas’s arrival and subsequent high 
jinks, is something of a “greatest bites” 
compilation. Further episodes.are in the 
can; they weren't available for preview 
but should be out later this month. 
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Jackson jive 


Plus Beatles, world, country 





by Ted Drozdowski 





OLL OVER, MICHAEL 
JACKSON. M)’s not the only 
heavy hitter in the family. 
Janet Jackson’s hour-long 
video will arrive in shops on October 17, 
just a month after the release of her new 
mega-selling album Rhythm Nation. In 
case the tie-in’s not obvious enough, the 
vid’s called Janet Jackson’s Rhythm 
Nation, and, yes, A&M marketing 
executives aren't the slightest bit worried 
that it might impact on the LP’s dollar- 

~ raking. 

The longform will be available as a 
cassette for $24.98 and as a laserdisc for 
$29.98. It’s slated to ship quadruple 
platinum, the equivalent of 200,000 
copies in video-ese. Basically, it’s two 
programs in one: a four-song musical 
production based on songs from the LP 
that features dancers, actors, and 200 
extras; and a 30-minute documentary on 
how the musical was (yawn) made. JJ’s 
last two home videos, Control: The Video 
and the equally imaginatively titled 
Control: The Video, Part II, have sold 
more than 100,000 copies combined. 

* * * 

. ROLL OVER, JOHN LENNON. The made- 
for-TV movie John & Yoko: A Love 
Story is being released on video by SVS 
films, just in time for Christmas. With a 
suggested list price of $79.95, it stars 
Mark McGann as Lennon and Kim 
Mayori as Ono. Big deal. The real news is 
that SVS is cutting prices on its other 
Beatles titles at the same time. The 
Beatles Live, a 20-minute, 1964 
performance from the BBC’s Ready 
Steady GO!, is being reduced from 
$14.95 to $9.95 list; John Lennon Live in 
New York City, a rough-edged Madison 
Square Garden concert by Lennon, Ono, 
and the Elephant’s Memory band that’s 
55 minutes long, has been cut $10 to 
$9.95; and John Lennon imagine, an 
hour-long collection of 13 songs, has 
been similarly reduced. SVS is also 
offering The Paul McCartney Special 
for $19.95. This one offers interviews, 
purportedly unreleased footage, and 
other goodies assembled into a career 
retrospective. 

* * oe , 
WATCHIN’ ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Cambridge-based Rounder Records will 
-distribute the first world-music video 
anthology, the JVC Video Anthology of 
World Music and Dance. The 10-book, 
30-videocassette package took a team of 
scholars five years to complete. Due in 
April, it’s a collaborative project of the 
Smithsonian/Folkways organization and 
JVC Japan. 

Performances include Kampuchean 
dance, the songs of the Don Cossack - 
Choir from the Soviet Union, Bolivian 
pan-flutists, and drum songs from the 
Arctic Circle. Sounds great, right? The 
catch: initially it will be marketed only as 
a complete package, for $2700. Even 
libraries are likely to find that 
discouraging. But Rounder’s Stephen 
McArthur, who negotiated the 
distribution deal with JVC Japan, says the 
collection will eventually be available to 
home collectors in separate units. 

* * od 
VENUS IN SPURS. Country music's 
been slow to follow rock’s lead into 
home video, but the genre’s catching up. 
In addition to the Dwight Yoakam 
release expected soon, Rosanne Cash and 
the Judds have new tapes, and Cabin 
Fever Entertainment has put out a 
biography of Patsy Cline. Cash's 
Retrospective (40 minutes, CBS Music 
Video) is the best of the lot, a collection of 
her clips that includes “Seven Year 
Ache,” the Grammy-winning “I Don’t 
Know Why You Don’t Want Me,” and 
Rosanne’s version of her dad's 
“Tennessee Flat Top Box.” No surprises, 
except maybe for her lovemaking scene 
with hubby Rodney Crowell in the 
poignant “It’s Such a Small World.” Cash 
sings pretty, looks wistful and charming, 
and gives the fans what they want. 

Not so the Judds, whose Across the 
Heartiand (50 minutes, MPI Home 





Entertainment) is a mix of documentary 
and performance that has — as Archie 
Bunker once put it — too much of both 
and not enough of neither. We get a bit of 
“Dream Chaser,” a slice of “Have 
Mercy,” and 10 other songs — some full, 
others also edited. The live performances 
reveal in painful detail how thin this 
best-selling mother-daughter act really 
is. Granted, they’ve got a nice way with 


gutbucket harmony, but too often they’re - 


just singing vapid homilies about love 
and family on a stage Wayne Newton. 
could call home. Then there's footage of 
daughter Wynona and mom Naomi in 
New York chatting with fans, laughing 
on the bus, or in touching reminiscences 
that are supposed to depict their tight 
bond and free spirits, Instead, you get the 
impression that mom’s hip but her kid’s.a 
crab. No wonder this vid's highlight is 
Gary Morris's walk-on performance of 
“Leave Me Lonely.” 

Then there’s The Real Patsy Cline (48 
minutes, Cabin Fever Entertainment), so 
cheesy it should come with crackers. The 
packaging promises classic 
performances: there’s actually Cline 
singing a verse here, a chorus there (from 
her appearances on the Jimmy Dean and 
Arthur Godfrey shows, or Connie B. 
Gay’s Town & Country Show), not a 
single full song on film. In fact, most of 
the music is background for still shots of 
old 8x10 glossies, aimless filler of 
Corvettes and airplanes, and 
platitudinous chatter from Cline cronies 
like Loretta Lynn, Ferlin Husky, Owen 
Bradley, and roving husband Charlie 
Dick..The sole illuminating comment 
comes from singer Dottie West, who 
observes that the powerful, short-lived 
singer from Winchester, Virginia, 
“proved to the country world that a 
woman could close a show, and sell 
tickets.” You want the real Patsy Cline? 
Listen to the records. 

* * * 
MODEL T. ..& A. From the moment Lita 
Ford starts humping her guitar and 
crawling across the floor in the opening 
“Kiss Me Deadly,” you know Lita (53 
minutes, BMG Video) isn’t art. It’s metal, 
and that means lots of licks, leather, and 
cleavage. At least the cleavage is Lita’s. 
So are most of the licks. And seven live 
tunes froma recent Wembley Stadium 


- show are full of them. Ford, who was 


oncea Runaway with Joan Jett, is now a 


- tough player from the Rick Derringer 


school. She hangs her songs on riffs, and 
when she’s good ‘n’ ready she steps back 


_ from the mike and runs her black-nailed 


fingers along the fretboard. The high 
point of the whole schmeer is the playing 
— especially the harmonized and unison 
leads she tears off with her sidekick, 
guitarist Steve “Slick” Fister. This combo 
of live footage and MTV fodder also 
features Ford’s recent hit “Close My Eyes 
Forever,” a romantic-as-possible power 
ballad with Ozzy Osbourne. 

* »~_ * 
JUST OUT. The Doobie Brothers’ Listen 
to the Music, a 75-minute greatest-hits 
package with live footage, interviews, 
and tunes from “China Grove” to their 
recent “The Doctor.” List price is $19.98 
... Due in early November: Tom Waits’s 
Big Time, which carries the hefty list of 
$89.95 for 87 minutes of music and 
theater from the raspy troubadour .. . 
Compilation videos by Robert Palmer, 
the Stray Cats, and Natalie Cole, and 
Queensryche’s 40-minute, concept-video 
Mindcrime, which ties into the metal 
band’s last album. Palmer's Super Nova 
offers 11 clips, Cole’s Everlasting 
includes seven songs, and the Stray Cats’ 
tape, Bring it Back Again, has every clip 
the band has made. The prices for the 
four tapes, on EMI video, range from 
$14.95 to $16.95 each . . . Serious rock 
fans may also want to check out these 
essentials from Japan: Godzilla vs. the 
Smog Monster, Monster from a 
Prehistoric Pianet, Yongary, Monster 
from the Deep, and The X from Outer 
Space, all available on Orion Home 
Video at $19.98 each suggested retail. 0 


REEL ART 


The Institute of Contemporary Art's popular 
series of film and art workshops for kids and 
their families continues. Each session 
combines two short children's films, a 
creative arts activity and a tour of 


ON THE PASSAGE OF A FEW PEOPLE 
THROUGH A RATHER BRIEF MOMENT IN 
TIME: THE waa 


Each week has a different theme. 
REEL ART will take place on 
Saturdays from 10 AM until noon 


October 28: SOUNDS AND STUFF 
November 11: MAGICAL MOVEMENT 
‘November 25: LIQUID LIGHT 
December 9 : SHIFTING SHAPES 
December 30: DANCING DELIGHT 
January 6: CREATIVE COLOR 
ADMISSION: $3 ICA members, students, seniors; 
$4.00 general series: $15 ICA members, students, seniors. 


$20 general family/household members ($75 and above) 
receive two complimentary passes 


955 Boylston Street « Boston MA 02115 « 266 -5152 
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REVIVAL 





in Stardust Memories: how can he be serious when his fans want him to be funny? 


Love and life 


Four phases of Woody Allen 





by Peter Keough 





oody Allen would rather be 

an iconoclast than an icon; 

his career can be seen as a 

struggle to escape becoming 
what he has belittled. As one of the most 
recognized clowns since Chaplin’s 
tramp, he inadvertently installed himself 
in the same kitschy pantheon that his 
schlemiel was meant to lampoon. As a 
“serious” filmmaker, he has fallen into 
some of the same arty pretentiousnéss 
that has been a major target of his satiric 
abuse. Whether he opts for the‘low 
comedy of the Marx Brothers or the high 
tragedy of Ingmar Bergman, Woody 
Allen seems doomed to be Woody Allen, 
one more glittering figment in the dream 
life of mass culture. 

His new film, Crimes and 
Misdemeanors, may change that. It’s an 
interbraiding of two disparate stories — a 
bittersweet romantic comedy and a dark, 
Dostoyevskian investigation of evil and 
repentance. And it blends all the best 
instincts of the Allen oeuvre while 
avoiding most of the pitfalls. It is funny 
and full of feeling without being farcical 
or mawkish. It’s insightful without being 
obsessive, artful without being 
pretentious, and literate without being 
contrived. 

For the most part, anyway. It works 
well enough to elevate Allen to the rank 
of an artist capable of adding to culture, 
and not just a talent consumed by it. In 
the light of this achievement, Woody's 
previous films, almost all available on 
video, suggest an ongoing process 
leading to a maturing artistic vision. 





THE EARLIER, 
FUNNY FILMS 











In a movie later in his career, Allen 
would play a filmmaker constantly 





badgered by fans — some from as far 
away as other galaxies or Wisconsin — 
who want to see more of those “earlier, 
funny films” that first made him famous. 
Those early films were funny, but most 
of the bits have become so much a part of 
the American comic consciousness that 
they’‘ve lost their audacity and brilliance. 
Coming from the stand-up stage to the 
screen, Allen used the new medium as a 
vehicle for gags at the expense of his 
overly analytical, physically inept, and 
sexually deprived persona. But even in 
these early films, he longed to develop 
character, plot, and meaning. 

Take the Money and Run (1969). 
Woody Allen as Most Wanted Criminal. 
That's the basic joke: Woody botching 
various conventions of the gangster 
genre: misspelled bank-robbery notes 
(the legendary “This is a gub”), guns 
carved in soap undone by rainfall, etc. 
Most of the gags are of the one-liner 
variety, but a few mount raucously, like a 
chain-gang escape that explores the 
mechanics of six men shackled at the 
ankle riding bicycles, going to the 
bathroom, and engaging in domestic 
squabbles. Even in his 
writing/directing/acting debut, Woody 
wriggles out of type long enough to 
parody the documentary form and 
indulge in a little cinematic reflexivity — 
planning a bank robbery that pretends to 
be the filming of a bank robbery. 

Bananas (1971). Woody takes ona 
Central American revolution in order to 
impress his girlfriend, Louise Lasser. This 
film has more political edge than any 
other Allen film; its opening segment — 
Howard Cosell and Wide World of 
Sports providing live coverage of an 
assassination — brings a chill to the 
farce, especially given the shootings of 
King, Wallace, and the two Kennedys. 
Otherwise, Bananas is fairly tame early 
Allen, except for a courtroom scene 
where Woody cross-examines himself. 














Everything You Always Wanted To 
Know About Sex (But Were Afraid To 
Ask) (1972). At least this film has nothing 
to do with the smarmy bestseller of the 
title. Instead, it’s everything about sex 
that Woody Allen is afraid of but doesn’t 
mind exposing for laughs. A series of 
surreal set pieces illustrating particular 
sexual terrors (a giant, ravaging breast; 
the misgivings of a sperm cell before 
ejaculation; a Bufiuelesque idyll 
featuring Gene Wilder and a winsome 
sheep), Everything achieves more 
penetrating insights into the depths of 
sexuality than the psychoanalysis- 
obsessed talkiness of some of his later 
works. 

Sleeper (1973). Allen’s most polished 
early production and perhaps the'most 
generic and dependent on clever special 
effects. Woody is a health-food retailer 
whose bout with surgery places him in 
suspended animation until the 
dehumanized but technologically 
whimsical year 2173. Allen shows 
atypical restraint with this premise, 
though a scene in which he holds a 
disembodied nose hostage builds to an 
unnerving Gogolian hilarity. 





THE. REFLEXIVE 
GAG MOVIES 











Even as he was pleasing the public 
with his more straightforward comic 
films, Allen was undermining the 
expectations of the genre, and of film, 
language, and art in general with works 
that wryly deconstructed them. 
Although not as profound as the works 
of Godard, they are almost as funny and 
suggest Allen’s growing restiveness with 
the role of comedian and a desire to 
create something meaningful — or at 
least meaningless. 

What's Up, Tiger Lily? (1966). As he 
explains in an opening prologue, Allen.in 
his first film has taken a cheesy Japanese 
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James Bond clone and replaced the 
soufidtrack with his own comedy. (As he 
points out, it’s not the first time this has 
been done: Gone with the Wind, he 
claims; was originally done in Japanese 
and dubbed with Southern voices). The 


. new story is something about a purloined 


egg-salad recipe and a developing Third 
World country with its population still in 
crates while it waits for a space on the 
map to open up. At times the original 
movie looks as if it might be funnier 
without Allen’s often sophomoric 
humor. Still, this is more entertaining 
than a lecture on semiotics, and probably 
more enlightening. 

Play it Again, Sam (1972). Allen 
neither wrote nor directed this 
adaptation of his Broadway hit, and 
afterward he resolved never to allow 
anyone else to direct his material. The 
premise is intriguing: cinephile Allen 
takes lessons from a spectral Humphrey 
Bogart on how to negotiate his hots for 
Diane Keaton. But as directed by Herbert 
Ross, the film is murky and without 
timing. Some of the humor is of the sit- 
com variety, and itgrates badly with the 
more sophisticated repartee then ° 
blooming between Keaton and Allen. 
Instead of a clever probing of the effect of 
movie stereotypes on fundamental social 
problems such as dating and solipsism, 
you get only some of Woody’s more 
inspired visual comedy. 

Zelig (1983). Allen ingeniously fuses 
vintage newsreels from the ‘20s and ‘30s, 
bogus interviews with Saul Bellow, 
Susan Sontag, and Bruno Bettelheim, and 
his own phony footage to create this 
mock documentary of Leonard Zelig, 
human chameleon. Fraught with self- 
doubt, paranoia, sexual terror, and 
similar Woody Allen neuroses, Zelig 
seeks acceptance and assimilation by 
physically transforming himself into 
those who surround him. This ability 
makes him famous but not happy until 
psychologist Mia Farrow teaches him 
how to be himself. A brilliant parody of 
the documentary form (with some barbs 
at the pretensions of Warren Beatty's 
Reds), Zelig also comes closer than any 
other Allen film to the root compulsion 
of his own creativity while achieving 
some of his most hilarious and subtle 
sequences. 

The Purpte Rose of Cairo (1985). Yet 


another foray into the art/reality 


paradox, reminiscent of the Steve Martin 








With the Credit-Sequence Woman (What's Up, Tiger 


vehicle Pennies from Heaven (1981) but 
not nearly as dark or convoluted. It’s the 
height of the Depression, and a 
bedraggled Mia Farrow seeks surcease 
from her dismal life by projecting her 
desires onto the characters in a shabby B 
movie, also named The Purple Rose of 
Cairo. One day, the dreamboat lead 
actor, Jeff Daniels, catches her eye, peels 
himself off the screen, and whisks her 
away — throwing the other performers 
and all Hollywood into turmoil. Similar 
to Allen’s short story “The Kugelmass 
Episode,” but not as tart or shrewd, 
Purple Rose exposes the tawdriness and 
bathos of Hollywood, only to replace it 
with a threadbare romanticism. 


THE WANNA-BE 


AUTEUR MOVIES 


Playing with forms, films, and ideas 
didn’t satisfy Allen’s yen for seriousness, 
and so he sought to establish himself as 
an auteur through the traditional method 
of imitation. In almost all his films, he 
has engaged in coy allusions to the 
cinema greats, as well as dropping some 
of the most revered names of Western 
culture. When done with irony, such 
“seriousness” rang true with Allen’s own 
artistry; when Allen began to take 
himself too seriously, his would-be 
auteurism sank into pretentiousness. 

Love and Death (1975). Allegedly 
Allen’s favorite of his films, this loose 
adaptation of Tolstoy’s War and 
Peace mixes broad slapstick, surreal sight 
gags, and dialogue lifted from the denser 
musings of Jean-Paul Sartre. “But the’ 
judgment of any a priori relation to 
phenomena,” notes Diane Keaton in one 
breezy exchange, “exists in 


epistemological contradiction to an 
abstract and empirical concept such as 
being.” “Yes,” replies Allen, “I’ve said 
that many times.” In a similar light- 
hearted vein, Allen sneaks in deft, often 
hilarious allusions to Eisenstein’s 
Potemkin, Bergman's Persona, and just 
about every major work in Russian 
literature. The high art and deep 
thoughts always succumb to low 
comedy, but it’s clear that Allen was 
itching for something more. 

interiors (1978). After winning four 
Oscars for the ambitious Annie Hall the 
year before, Allen may have thought it 
was time to become Ingmar Bergman. 
There’s no laughter in this trite, 
ponderous, beautifully photographed 
melodrama about a family of spoiled and 
tedious whiners — unless the whole 
thing, through some diabolical irony, is 
intended to be funny. Geraldine Chaplin 
plays an insufferably coiffed mater 
familias who undoes the lives of her 
three daughters through her obsession 
for interior decoration — both domestic 
and psychological. Allen’s imagination is 
as constrained as the lives of his 
characters, and the film is fussy, 
contrived, and bloodless. 

Stardust Memories (1980). From the 
overwrought angst of Bergman, Allen 
director's 8%, he plays a director 
struggling to finish his first serious film 
against the desires of the fans and movie 
moguls who want him to stay funny. 
How can he make jokes when his condo 
is decorated with blown-up photos of 
atrocities? When all the women he goes 
out with are either too crazy or too 


normal? When everyone who disagrees 


with him is stupid and ugly? He reflects 
on these questions during a retrospective 
of his films at the Stardust Hotel, but 
turned next to the overwrought artifice of 
Fellini. Borrowing freely from the Italian 


inLoye and Death: dgomed to be, Woady Allen: 


y and Run); and Diane Keaton (Annie Hall) 


despite some imaginative Bufiuelesque 
touches, this meditation seems more self- 
indulgent than illuminating. 


THE LOVE 
STORIES 


As much as he resists the idea with 
buffoonery or artiness, Woody Allen is 
essentially a romantic and an idealist. At 
the heart of all his work is an ingenuous 
bewilderment and despair at the 
impossibility of love and goodness. 
When he abandons the mask of the 
schlemiel and the pose of the auteur and 
accepts his identity as a flawed but 
intelligent and decent man who must 
confront the need for love in the rarefied 
qe@agmire of 20th-century culture, Allen 
comes closest to creating integral works 
of art. 

Annie Hall (1977). No longer the 
neurotic dolt of before, Allen becomes in 
Annie Hall the neurotic hero, a successful 
comic who could court a beauty like 
Diane Keaton without courting laughter. 
When thing go wrong, it’s not because of 
his ineptitude or absurdist fate, but 
because of something intrinsically, 
painfully amiss in the relationship 
between the sexes. That plus Keaton’s 
dope smoking, instability, and general 
lack of sophistication. Charming, tender, 
and a little self-conscious, Annie 
Hall won Oscars for Best Film, Director, 
Actress, and Screenplay — a 
commentary more on its gaudy softness 
than its artistic success. 

Manhattan (1979). This black and 
white picture postcard of the Big Apple is 
darker and deeper than Annie Hall, but it 
also poses Allen more self-righteously as 
moral conscience of the age. He plays a 


TV writer who quits his job in order to 
write the great Manhattan novel. This 
task quickly gets sublimated into 
troubling affairs with a flighty pseudo- 
intellectual (Diane Keaton) anda 
precocious schoolgirl (Mariel 
Hemingway). The charming vagaries of 
romance hardens into an allegory about 
the corrupting powers of pop-intellectual 
culture (epitomized when Keaton shacks 
up with an oily Paul Simon in 
Hollywood) and the redeeming power of 
art, faith, and good sex (represented by 
Allen’s overcoming the age and height 
difference to make a go of it with the 
younger and taller Hemingway). 
Although Allen comes down hard on 
poseurs, the names dropped in 
Manhattan include Fitzgerald, Béll, 
Rampal, van Gogh, Mahler, Proust, 
Bergman, Kafka, W.C. Fields, Inagaki, 
Dovchenko, Sol Lewitt, Hitler, Tolstoy, 
Eugene O'Neill, Louis Armstrong, 
Flaubert, Brando, Sinatra, the seven 
moons of Saturn, and the second 
movement of the Jupiter Symphony. 
Hannah and Her Sisters (1986). Allen 
applied the lessons learned in Annie 
Halland Manhattan to the folly of 
Interiors and came up with a study of 
family and sexual relationships that is 
nearly devoid of pretentiousness and rich 
in humor, humanity, and the chill of 
loneliness and despair. Mia Farrow takes 
the part of the matriarch, in this case the 
stalwart sister whose efforts to shape her 
siblings’ lives into happiness are 
undermined by whimsical fate and 
human perversity. Allen handles his 
stellar cast (including Barbara Hershey, 
Dianne Wiest, and Michael Caine) and 
his ambitiously multi-layered narrative 
with a dexterity that becomes almost 
mechanical. It’s a well-crafted, 
intelligent, even ingenious film, but at 
times like a cuckoo in its artifice. O 
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Makavejev's not-so-sweet movies 





by Peter Keough 





he films of Yugoslavian director 
Dugan Makavejev will never go 
out of style: they will always 
offend people. 

Take, for example, Sweet Movie, 
which was so raunchy, so formally 
outrageous, and so morally ambiguous 
that whenit premiered in traditionally 
tolerant Paris, in 1974, it was censored — 
with black bands no less. “It’s amazing,” 
says Milos Stehlik, whose adventurous 
Facets Video is giving the movie a second 
life on video. “At every screening of 
Sweet Movie, audiences find something 
new to get upset at. Ten years ago, it was 
the commune scene — not the group 
defecations, mind you, but the food 
throwing. More recently, it’s been the 
scenes in which Anna Pucnal seduces the 
four little boys. And in the whole film, 
that’s probably the only part that’s done 
with any taste or restraint!” 

Or take WR: Mysteries of the 
Organism (1971), which will be released 
by Facets in January. A rollicking collage 
illustrating controversial psychologist 
Wilhelm Reich’s sexual and political 
theories and practices, WR juggles 
outrageous fictional narrative with 
fragments of documentary and vintage 
film, including a demonstration of 
pathology techniques, excerpts from a 
Soviet film deifying Stalin, and the 

graphic plaster casting of the editor of 
Screw magazine. The film is meant to 
shock and offend, to challenge not just 
prurient sexual standards but 
thoughtless preconceptions of political 
propriety and acceptable film form. 

The problem with offensive movies — 
however stylish — is that they tend to be 
censored, or pulled from distribution, or 
never made at all. Such has been 
Makavejev’s experience. His ability to 
outrage transcends political boundaries: 
his work has been equally reviled in the 
East and the West, and often for the same 
reason. But after Sweet Movie, he 
remained idle until completing the 
relatively tepid Montenegro in 1981, and 
his work since then is evidence of a 
losing battle against the powers of the 
film industry and popular taste. His best 
tilms still assault repression in every 
form and advocate freedom without 
qualification: they’re profoundly 





frustrating, joyous, pessimistic. And 

thanks to video, now they can offend you 

in the privacy of you own home. The 

following trio are just out or will be soon. 
* al * 

Man Is Not a Bird (1965). The premise 
of this debut feature film sounds like 
socialist realism at its dreariest. Jan, a 
middle-aged mining engineer on 
assignment in the sticks, falls for Raika, a 
restless local girl. He gets tied up in his 
work and wins a medal; she stays home 
bored and naked on a bearskin rug and 
ends up running off with a truckdriver. A 
simple conflict between social duty and 
selfish, decadent desire? 

Not the way Makavejev sees it. 
Although he renders Jan’s anguish with 
nobility and pathos, he subjects the 
pomp and circumstances of social 
regulation and responsibility to 
withering analysis or absurdist satire. 
Sacrifice and duty are exposed as behind- 
the-scenes conniving and on-the-job 
bullying of the workers. And the 
grandiose rites of communism swell into 
surreal sight gags. Giant paintings of 
workers’ hands are erected behind the 
medal-ceremony stage and then 
ingloriously torn down again. A ragged 
orchestra plays Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony as an audience of workers, 
used to the ribald tunes of the local 
tavern, listens in stunned boredom. And 
tour groups of the mining region are 
regaled with inspiring speeches about 
happy workers, words contradicted by 
the Antonioni-esque hideousness of the 
surroundings. 

As adept as he is at such ironies, 
Makavejev is more impressive in his eye 
for the surreal, sensual, or lyrical image, 
in his tautness of the narrative, and in the 
flamboyant ingenuity of his montage. 
The conclusion of Man Is Nota Bird 

combines all these elements. In a 
sequence predating Kubrick’s A 
Clockwork Orange by seven years, a 
chorus careering through “The Ode to 
Joy” is intercut with shots of Raika 
engaged in first coy and then ecstatic 
lovemaking in the cab of her new lover’s 
truck. 

Love Affair, or The Case of the 
Missing Switchboard Operator (1967). 
Another free-spirited young woman 

















Anna Pucnal in Sweet Movie: sugar and spice? 


entangles herself with a loving but 
repressed party stuffed shirt in this 
formally ambitious and exquisitely 
crafted film. It’s a typical love story: 
switchboard operator falls for rat 
exterminator; operator gets pregnant 
from delivery boy while exterminator is 
at food-poisoning conference; 
exterminator throws operator down deep 
well. 

Again, Makavejev transforms these 
cartoonish characters and their 
ideologically loaded fate into genuine 
tragedy through the use of arresting 
imagery and startling juxtapositions. 
Despite the commonness of the lovers, 
their moments are some of the most 
sensual ever filmed: Makavejev takes 
such simple elements as a black cat, a 
white body, and a black bedspread and 
turns them into an erotic epiphany. He 
also demonstrates how such beauty can 
be made banal again by the fatuous 
fumblings of official science and 
morality. Intercut with the lovers’ 
unfolding disaster are the ramblings of a 
“sexologist” on art and eros and the 
comments of a criminologist and a 
pathologist on a murder. When the 
operator's nude body is wheeled in and 
blithely dissected, it becomes clear that 
the case these bureaucrats are discussing 
is the romance we have been watching. 

Sweet Movie (1974). When Anna 
Planeta (Carole Laure) wins the Miss 
World 1984 crown, she gets more than 
she bargained for. A billionaire Texan 
with a gold penis pees on her, a black 


bodybuilder living in a giant milk bottle 


rapes her, and a flamenco singer seduces 
her on the Eiffel Tower. When the two 
get stuck together and are separated by 
the kitchen staff of a nearby restaurant, 





the poor woman understandably lapses 
into catatonia. So for therapy Makavejev 
whisks her off to the Otto Muehl 
Commune, a real-life place where 
treatment consists of, in part, bad table 
manners — throwing food, spitting food, 
throwing up, pissing, and shitting on a 
plate for the applause and approval of 
the gathering. 

The experience is supposed to enable 
people to break through to their primal, 
infantile selves, but it proves too much 
for many viewers. It proved too much, 
also, for Carole Laure, who broke off 
production and left Makavejev with half 
a movie. Resourcefully, the director 
enlisted Anna Pucnal to star ina 
complementary story. She’s the sexy 
spirit of socialism sailing through the 
canals of Amsterdam on a ship named 
Survival with a huge bust of Marx as the 
figurehead. She seduces a young Soviet 
sailor and four little boys with her 
sweets, luring them to her sugar-filled 
hold where she kills and buries them. 

Laure returned to shoot a final scene 
where she is covered, nude, by vats of 
chocolate. And so, by chance and 
inspiration, Sweet Movie provided 
Makavejev with two of his most 
emblematic images, epitomizing the 
difference between West and East, 
capitalism and communism, as a choice 
between being drowned in chocolate or 
buried in sugar. Both are sweet and 
alluring; both lead to the death of 
freedom and the imagination. Makavejev 
hasn’t committed himself to either 
choice, and despite the growing 
sweetness of his subsequent movies — 
Montenegro, The Coca-Cola Kid (1985), 
and Manifesto (1988) — he probably 
never will. 
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“NOW BLUE CROSS & BLUE SHIELD But our discount can make it a lot 
EVEN COVERS HEALTH CLUB easier. And getting it is as easy as 
DISCOUNTS.” showing your Blue Cross & Blue 

Jominga fitness center doesn’thave Shield card. 
to give your wallet a heavy What's more, your card doesn’t 
workout. Because Blue just help cover fitness club costs. It 
Cross & Blue Shield” is means you re covered across the 
making it easier for you to country, and around the world. 
stay in shape. With healthy For more information on our new 
discounts at over 100 fitness - healthclubdiscounts, ask your 
centers across Massachusetts. | employer or local fitness center. It 
We know the hardest part could make your next workout a lot 
of working out is showing up. less painful. 


This Is No Iime'lo Be Without 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield. 
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Sprints are short, head-to-head rages; they are to rowing what the 800-meter dash is to running. This" CORNET SGT Ie Coes ond leave the 
Saturday, a wide range of competitors — from international champions to local novices — will be featured in 

































starting gate one at a time, in 10-second 


The Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints. Among those slated to compete are medalists from last month’s intervals, Each event will begin with the men’s 
World Rowing Championship, and former Olympians from the US and the USSR. Sharing the spotlight will be division, followed after a brief pause by the 
participants in various youth-rowing programs around Boston, as well as a group of talented physically disabled women’s division. 

rowers. Also on the line will be some white-collar bragging rights; Bank of Boston is sponsoring several 

corporate-challenge races, featuring rowers from Bank of Boston, Digital, Ford Motor Company, and Lotus, 1 989 HEAD 


among others. OF THE CHARLES 
Race Schedule* ‘ | REGATTA 


TIME EVENT ee 
N Oo i r i 
tas0¥ Rate. Bark cl ener cere Schedule of Events 


Bank of Boston corporate challenge: men’s singles 
12:14 p.m. Race #1 for physically disabled people: men’s quadriplegic singles 


Awards 

12:30 p.m. Audi masters singles: under 40 years old TIME EVENT 

12:37 p.m. Audi masters singles: over 40 years old Ress 8:30 a.m. Club singles 

12:44 p.m. International lightweight men’s singles 9a.m. Club fours (with coxswain) 
Awards 9:30 a.m. Club eights 


1 p.m. Audi masters: USA vs. Soviet Olympic eights 
1:07 p.m. Novice boys singles 
1:14 p.m. Novice girls singles 


9:55 a.m. Veterans (age 60 and over) singles 
10:30 a.m. Youth (under 20) fours (with 
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rR coxswain) 
1:30 p.m. Advanced racing singles: boys 10:55 a.m. Grand master (age 40 and over) 
1:37 p.m. College eights and fours , singles 
1:44 p.m. International women’s singles 11:30a.m. Youth eights 

Awards noon Senior master (age 50 and over) 

2p.m. Audi masters: USA vs. Soviet Olympic fours singles 

2:07 p.m. Doubles 12:30 p.m. Lightweight (rowers less than 160 
2:14 p.m. Race #2 for physically disabled people: men’s paraplegic singles Ibs. for men, less than 130 Ibs. for 


women) fours (with coxswain) 


Awards 
2:30 p.m. Advanced racing singles: girls 1 p.m. Master (age 30 and over) singles 
2:37 p.m. Bank of Boston corporate challenge: women’s singles 1:30 p.m. Lightweight eights 
2:44 p.m. International men’s singles 1:55 p.m. Lightweight singles 

Awards 


Sp.m. junior fours: boys 2:25 p.m. Championship doubles 


3:07 p.m. Bank of Boston corporate challenge: men’s advanced singles 
3:14 p.m. Bank of Boston corporate challenge: eights 


2:55 p.m. Championship fours (with 
coxswain) 


3:25 p.m. Championship singles 


Awards 
3:30 p.m. Junior fours: girls 4p.m. Championship eights 
3:37 p.m. 10-oared youth gigs Note: Club and championship rowers are 





3:44 p.m. International lightweight women’s singles 
4p.m. Closing 
* Awards teams, the latter category being the more 


*Final schedule may. vary competitive of the two. 


generally members of rowing clubs or college 
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edge and I won't settle for 
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it means-—pardon the pun- 


‘Rocking the Boat '." 
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- Ward Osgood, 33 
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The shell games’ big names 


World-class rowers competing in the Sprints 


« 


The roster for the men’s and women's singles competition at the Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints reads like a who's who of international sprint rowing. 
Among the rowers expected to participate are eight medalists from last month's World Rowing Championship, held in Bled, Yugoslavia. 


Kris Karison (USA) was the winner of two gold medals 
in the World Rowing Championship. This marked the first 
time anyone ever received two gold medals in the ~~ 





competition. Karlson won in the lightweight women’s 


singles and in the lightweight women’s doubles. She is 
currently a medical student at the University of Connecticut 
and is a 1985 graduate of Williams College in Massachusetts. 


. Rita Defauw (Belgium) took the silver medal for 
individual performance in the women’s lightweight 
competition in Bled. She won a bronze medal in the same 
category in the 1988 Olympics. Defauw is employed in Gent, 
Beigium, as a secretary. — 


Laurien Vermulst (Netherlands) won a bronze medal 
in Bled in the individual lightweight women’s race. She is a 
psychologist in the Netherlands. 





Frans Goebel (Netherlands) took the gold in Bled in 
the men’s lightweight individual competition. He is a 
medical doctor in Amsterdam. 





Eight of a piece: the Vesper Club in ‘64 


Alwin Otten (West Germany) won the bronze medal in 
Bled in the men’s lightweight singles. Currently, Otten is a 
student in Germany. 








Elisabeta Lipa (Rumania) was the gold-medal winner 
in the women’s open competitian in Bled. : 





SS Katalin Sarios (Hungary) was the bronze-medal winner 
in the women’s open race in Bled. Sarlos, who works as a 
jeweler in Budapest, comes from a family of rowers. Her 
mother (currently her coach) has competed in the European 





championships, and her father was active in international 
competition. 


Janson Yuri (USSR) was the bronze-medal winner in the 
men’s open competition in Bled. He is a university student 


QA 


in Estonia. 
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AMERICA’S OLYMPIC GOLD MEDALISTS FROM ’64 


The 1964 United States men’s rowing team showed up in Japan with revenge in 
mind. After eight straight Olympic victories in the eight-man event, American rowers 
had lost the gold to Germany at Rome in 1960. The job of reestablishing US 
dominance at the Tokyo games fell upon the Vesper Club of Philadelphia, the first 
noncollegiate-eight to represent America since the turn of the century. 

The US team entered the finals as underdogs, with the Germans favored to repeat 
their gold-medal performance. But, with a 46-year-old Hungarian defector as 
coxswain and a 35-year-old sheet-metal contractor at the number seven position 
(Robert Zimonyi and Bill Knecht, respectively) the Americans swept to a one-and-a- 
quarter-length victory. Unfortunately, the US eight-man crew’s new reign was short- 
lived; at the 1968 Mexico City games, the Germans returned to form, and American 
eight-man teams haven't struck gold since. 

Members of the ‘64 Vesper Club are meeting in Boston this weekend to celebrate the 
25th anniversary of their victory in Tokyo. And these gentlemen won't be resting on 
their medals — at the Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints, these former Olympians 
will take on members of a Soviet crew, including four former Olympians, in a pair of 
races: an eight-man race at 1 p.m. and a four-man competition one hour later. 
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THE USSR’S 
’68 OLYMPIANS 


In the new spirit of glasnost, 
and the old spirit of 
superpower sports rivalry, 
members of the USSR’s 
Latvian Veterans’ National 
Team will compete against the 
US ‘64 crew in four-man and 
eight-man races, at 1 and 2 
p.m., respectively, on sprints 
day. Four of the rowers 
competed for the USSR in the 
1968 Olympic Games, in 
Mexico City. Also representing 


the Soviets will be four-time 


AP/WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


European women’s champ 


Daina Sveiga. 
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Supreme Soviet form: the eight-man crew (top) in 68 
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How not to stroke a rower the wrong way 


by Caroline Knapp 


egatta day. You're standing on 
a4 the banks watching the rowers 

whoosh by. Their shells skim 
across the river, barely disturbing the 
surface. Their motions are so fluid, so 
perfectly synchronized. You think, “It 
looks so-easy!” So a little while later, a 
rower walks by and vou say something 
like, “Gee! What a pretty sport! Was the 
race fun?” 

Boom. You have just alienated an 
varsman, 

Rowing is a tough sport, tough to do 
and tough to appreciate if you've never 
done it. It requires a range of skills, 
among them: balance (a single racing 
shell can be as narrow as 10 inches wide 
and as long as 27 feet), physicalstrength . 
(along with cross-country skiing and 
speed skating, rowing is considered one 
of the most physically demanding sports 
around), tremendous dedication 
(“You've got it,” a coach once told a 
novice sculler who'd hit a stroke just 
right, “now go do that one ‘Ilion more 
times”), and a fair amount of guts 
(longtime rowers tend not to admit this, 
but it’s scary out there at first; the hardest 
thing is not falling in). 

Given all those variables, rowing is a 
very deceptive sport for the first-time 





observer. It looks so elegant when it’s 
well done, it’s hard not to wonder what 
the big deal is. Don’t they just get in 
those boats and crank away? 

No, they don’t. Herewith, for those 
who need some spectator coaching, a 
number of simple rules for observing and 
appreciating a race. 


Race parlance 

First, you need to know how to 
describe what you’re watching, 

There are two basic kinds of rowers: 
sweep rowers are the anes who.row with 
one oar each, in boats made for two, four, 
or eight people (which are called pairs, 
fours, and eights respectively); scullers 
are the ones who row with two oars each, 


‘in boats made for one person (called 


single sculls), two people (doubles), or 
four (quads). Sweep boats are generally 
called “shells” and sculling boats are 


generally called “sculls,” (But it’s actually. 


okay to call either kind a “shell” — most 
rowers do.) 

There are further divisions within the 
above categories. All eightshave a 
coxswain (pronounced “cox’n”’), the 
(usually little) folks who sit in the stern 
(and, in some boats, the bow) and act as 
the on-water coach and steerer. Pairs and 





fours sometimes have them and 
sometimes don’t. A pair with a coxswain, 


-. for instarice, is called a “pair with” (ora 


“coxed pair’); a pair without a coxswain 
is called a “pair without” (or a “straight 
pair” or “coxless pair’). If a boat doesn’t 
have a coxswain, the rower in the bow is 
generally in charge of steering. 

Rowers are also divided into various 
competitive categories. There are two 
weigh gegories — heavyweight (more 
than 1 unds for men, and more than 
130 pounds for women), and lightweight 
(less than those amounts for each). There 
are several age categories — juniors, for 
example, are 18 and under, and masters 
are 27 and older. And there are four 
divisions by achievement: novices, 
intermediate, senior, and elite rowers. 
Novices are folks who've either never 
competed in or never won a race 
accredited by the US Rowing 
Association, the national body that 
governs the sport; elite rowers represent 
the highest level of competition — they 
row at the World Championships and the 
Olympic Games. 

And finally, there are different kinds of 
races. In “head races” like the Head of 
the Charles, which generally take place 
in the fall, boats start the course one after 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB PRIEST 


another, about 15 seconds apart; 
whoever finishes in the shortest amount 
of time wins. The ones you'll be watching 
at the race on Saturday are sprints. In 
those, the course is divided into buoyed 
lanes, and the boats (usually no more 
than six per individual race) take off at 
the same time. At 500 meters, Saturday's 
course is comparatively short — 
National, World, and Olympic events are 
2000 meters, about one and a quarter 
miles, 


Race watching 

Next, you'll want to know exactly 
what you're watching. 

When you first see rowers on the 
water, it looks as if most of their strength 
comes from the arms and upper body — 
misconception. The whole body is 
involved in moving a shell through the 
water, but strong legs are the real key. If 
you get a look at a competitive rower up 
close, just check out his or her thighs and 
you'll see. Muscle City. 

The stroke is divided into four main 
parts: the catch, the drive, the finish, and 
the recovery. As the most powerful part 
of the stroke begins, the rower is forward 
on the sliding seat, knees up against the 
chest, arms outstretched, and oars poised 
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ABOUT THE SPONSORS 


The Charles River Regatta Trust, Inc. announced the Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints on September 28th at a press 
conference at the Royal Sonesta Hotel in Cambridge: Dan Bakinowski, the President of the non-profit organization noted 
that these races had not only been created to feature world class American and International rowers, but to help raise money 
to benefit youth rowing programs in the Greater Boston Area. 











The Boston Phoenix is pleased to underwrite the Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints. Coming, as they 
do, the day before the Head of the Charles Regatta, The Sprints are expected to augment and enhance a 
weekend steeped in tradition. Stephen Mindich, Publisher and owner of the Boston Phoenix and WFNX- 
FM takes pride in participating in an event which encourages young people who want to row, and can begin 
to provide the resources to enable them to do so. 


As presenting sponsors of the event, Audi of America continues a long established commitment to the sport 
of rowing. As Official Sponsors of the United States Rowing Association, the U.S. National Rowing Team 
and the National Team Training Centers, Audi is truly committed to the expansion of the sport. As 
Marketing Director Tony Kirton points out, “If one day Audi is considered a partner in the development of 
rowing, then we will have reached our goal.” As part of their support of the Sprints, Audi is also sponsoring 
the Masters races taking place on October 21 which will include the United States and Soviet Union 


competition. 


The Royal Sonesta Hotel is the official host hotel for The Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints and is 
providing accommodations for the international athletes and coaches, as well as co-sponsoring the Sprints 
fundraiser for youth rowing on October 20. According to Dan Little, Vice President and General Manager 
of the Royal Sonesta, the hotel wanted to be involved not only because the event will take place in the 
hotel’s “front yard,” but because it represents a unique opportunity for the entire East Cambridge community 
to get together and support a wonderful cause. The Royal Sonesta looks forward to making the Sprints an 
anticipated annual tradition in East Cambridge. 


system to the Regatta Trust and for sponsoring the Corporate Challenge races; The Lotus Development Corporation, whose offices overlook 
the race course, for the donation and coordination of The Press Center on the day of the event; Travel Concepts of Boston for arranging the 
travel accomodations for the athletes; MetroParks, a division of the Metropolitan District Commission, a state agency whose committment to 
preserving open spaces for public use makes events such as this possible. 


Special thanks to Dan Bakinowski, who dreamed his dream for the Sprints and who believes so strongly in helping youngsters who want to row. 
Without Dan, the Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints would not be happening. 


In addition to the above sponsors, The Boston Phoenix Charles River Sprints “ould 
like to acknowledge the following and thank them for their support of this event: 


The Bank of Boston, which has long been dedicated to the advancement of rowing in the area, for their donation of an Olympic-standard buoy | 





















































over the water ina vertical position 
(called “squared”). At the cateh, when. - 
the oars “catch” the water, the rower™ 
raises his hands slightly, dropping the 
blades into the water. Next comes the 
drive: without-really changing the 
position of his body, the rower presses 
his legs down and begins to uncoil his 
body, drawing the oarblades through the 
water by moving his hands back toward 
himself. and sliding back in the seat. At 
the finish, the rower moves the oar 
handle down slightly, which draws the 
oarblade out of the water. At that point, 
he also turns the oar handle, or 
“feathers” the oar, so that the blade 


‘changes from a vertical toa horizontal 


position, And then he starts over, 
keeping the oar blade just off the water, 
moving his hands away from the body 
and past the knees, and sliding back up 
on the seat. Because it’s done in 
preparation for the next big drive, the last 
portion of the stroke is called the ~ 
recovery. 

That's the technical side of things. 
What's important to know is that the 
stroke is a tough thing to pull off. One 
false move or technical error — hands 
raised an inch too high or too low, for 
instance — can make the difference 
between a strong, powerful stroke and a 
weak, inefficient one. A rower has to 
hold scores of tiny technical details in 
mind — keep the chin up, keep the 
shoulders relaxed, move the hands away 
from the body at precisely the right time 
and speed, and so on. Then thefe are 
other minor considerations, such as — 
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steering, which rowers in sculls and 
coxless.boats must do.themselves. 


There’s also timing, which is vital in any 
kind of boat but particularly important in 


those with more than one rower: to move 
a double or quad or eight along 
successfully, each rower must follow the 
movements of the rower in the stern of 
the boat (called the “stroke” rower) as 
precisely as possible. Needless to say, 
choppy water and wind can turn the 
whole procedure into a nightmare. And 
to be done well (let alone powerfully), it 
needs to be executed nearly perfectly. 
And how can you tell whether it’s 
being done perfectly? Races all begin 
with the same command: the starter calls 
out, “Etes-vous prets? Partez!” which is 
French for “Ready? Start!" (French is the 
official language of rowing; don’t ask 
why — nobody knows.) As the rowers 
take off, you should look for continuous, 
fluid motion on the part of the rowers — 
there shouldn't be any sudden pauses 
(say, at the end of a stroke) or jerky 
motions. In boats with more than one 
rower, look for synchronization, too. 
Everyone's oars should come in and out 
of the water at precisely the same 
moment; everyone's body should be in 
the same place, and at the same angle, at 
the same time. Also look at the distance 
between the puddles that the oarblades 
leave in the water at the end of a stroke 
— if there’s a long distance between 
puddles, it means the shell has gone a 


_good, long distance (also known as a 


“good run’’); if the puddles are close 
together, the rowers’ strokes are 








probably less efficient and less powerful. 
Other signs: if a rower’s oars are 
splashing as they enter the water, it 
means he’s probably catching too early, 
thereby sacrificing speed. If the oars are 
slapping against the water as the rower 
moves up the slide, it usually means he is 
depending too much on his oars for 
balance, resting them against the water 
instead of levitating them just above its 
surface. Likewise, if the rower moves up 
the slide in a shaky, tentative way, or 
squares his blades late in the stroke, just 
before the catch, or if his hands and oars 
are at different heights and seem wobbly, 
he’s exhibiting imperfect technique. 
Finally, if at the end of the race the rower 
looks as smooth as he did when he 
started, chances are he’s pretty good — 
this all gets harder and harder as a race 
progresses and the rower tires. 


Race miscellany 

You should also have a couple of ways 
to look and sound like a rowing pro up 
your sleeve so you can avoid any rowing 
faux pas. 

1). Wind speed, direction, and water 
conditions dramatically affect the time it 
takes to complete a race. Thus, it is much 
better to look for things like good 
technique in the face of bad conditions 
than it is to focus on how fast individual 
boats are moving. Rowers may be 
offended if you ask whether they broke a 
record or whether they’ve ever had a 
better time — neither is the point. 

2). Rowers are identifiable by the color 
of their oarblades. National Team 
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rowers’ blades are red, white, and blue; 
the three local boatclubs in Boston all use 
variations of blue and white blades; 
Harvard’s are crimson and white; MIT’s 
sport a big T, and so on. Identify a few in 
advance so that when the races are on 
you can impress your friends by pointing 
out rowers from different schools and 
clubs. 

3). Coxswains never yell “Stroke!” It is 
a myth. Spectators should never yell 
“Stroke!” either. It is extremely rude. 

4). The word “crew” means “rowing 
team.” So do not refer to a crew asa 
“crew team” — it is redundant. 

5). If you see a rower or a group of 
rowers suddenly surge along with a 
series of powerful strokes, turn to your 
co-spectators and say, “Wow — check 
out that Power 10!’ What's happening is 
that the rowers are applying as much 
power as they can in 10 consecutive 
strokes. 

6). If you see a rower flip out of his 
shell into the water, or come close to it, 
do not laugh. Ever. The rower probably 
“caught arab,” which happens when 
the oar enters the water at a weird angle 
and gets trapped under the surface, 
driving the oar handle into his stomach. 
Very alarming when it happens to you 
and not the least bit funny. 

7). If the water is very flat, use the term 
“nice water” to describe it, which is what 
rowers say. If it’s very rough, be 
sympathetic or don’t mention it at all. 

8). Above all, enjoy. It’s a beautiful 
sport, all the more so when you know 
what it’s about. Oo 
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Getting sent up the river: scullers and sweepers on the Charles 


Boston’s (more or less) mot 


The rowing community today 


by Caroline Knapp 


the Charles River, say, 100 years ago, 

chances are you'd have seen two 
types of rowers: young, privileged boys 
from prep schools and Ivy League 
colleges rowing in crews; and older, 
privileged boys with college and 
graduate degrees rowing in sculls. 

Stand out there today and, well, you'll 
probably still see those two groups: 
Harvard boys, wielding white-and- 
crimson oars; men from the Union Boat 
Club, with blades of blue and white. True 
to its heritage, rowing is still a fairly 
exclusive sport (100 percent of elite-level 
rowers have college degrees, according to 
American Rowing magazine). But it’s 
also beginning to open up, and the 
population you see out there today does 
extend beyond the ivy. 

The rowing community has remained 
small. It starts down at the basin of the 
Charles River near the Esplanade, and 
continues about 13 miles upstream to 
Watertown. It consists of three private 
boatclubs (Union, by the Esplanade; 
Riverside, about a half-mile upstream 
from the BU Bridge; and Cambridge, 
about a mile upstream from Harvard 
Square, by the Lars Andersen Bridge). 
There is also one public organization, 
Community Rowing, which runs a sweep 
program from its boathouse behind the 
MDC skating rink in Watertown; factor 
in another five college boathouses (for 
MIT, BU, Harvard, Radcliffe, and 
Northeastern), a handful of high-school 
boathouses, and there you have it — one 
rowing community. 

It’s still a tough world to get into, too, 
something that may have less to do with 
elitism these days than with the fact that 
rowing is a tough sport to learn. Except 
for Community Rowing’s program, a 
summer sweep program offered by BU, 
and a smattering of newer youth 
programs (see related story, page 10), 
there are few formal ways for novices to 
break in. A prep-school or college 
background is still the quickest ticket to 
the river, though this is changing. 
Moreover, the existing boatclubs are 
relatively small and, to varying degrees, 
restricted — to get in, you need to know 
how to row, you generally need to know 
a member, and, particularly at Union and 
Cambridge (both of which are 
considered the most exclusive), long 
waiting lists are commonplace. 

Once you do wend your way into the 
community, you'll find it to be. . . well, a 
lot like any other small community: 
sometimes cohesive, sometimes not; 
idiosyncratic; riddled with a curious 
combination of mutual regard and 
disdain. Go out to the river some 
morning and watch from the bank. Here 
is what you might see. . 


' f you were standing on the banks of 





If the wind is above 20 miles-per-hour 
or so, you will see one source of complete 
agreement among rowers: whitecaps. 
Boo! Hiss! These are very long, very thin 
crafts we're talking about, and high 
winds are the bane of a rower’s existence, 
capable of turning an otherwise 
aesthetically beautiful and physically 
exhilarating experience into a genuine 
pain in the scull. Blades slap-slap on the 
water; sudden winds pick up oars and 
unsettle scullers — a mess. On the 
contrary, if it isa warm, still day, you will 
find very happy rowers. Nothing lifts the 
spirits like the sight of flat water as you 
approach the boathouse. 

A beautiful, clear day with flat water 
makes rowers happy; a cold, blustery day 
with shifting wind makes them mad. But 
that’s where total unanimity starts to run 
out. 

There’s a lot of ego out on the water. 
Because rowing is so technically and 
physically demanding, and because it 
requires so much time, people who take 
it seriously tend to invest a lot in it 
emotionally. And because of the 
community's tiny size, that often 
translates into a lot of clashing 
personalities. Heavyweight rowers scoff 
at lightweights. Male rowers scoff at 
female rowers. 

Scullers scoff at sweep rowers. 
Longtime rowers scoff at inexperienced 
newcomers. Everyone can find a reason 
to gripe, everyone can find a reason to 
feel superior to someone else, and by and 
large, lots of folks do. Union is superior 
to Riverside is superior to Cambridge is 
superior to Community .. . 
and so on. 

There’s a definite hierarchy within the 
community, too. Basically, the rowers 
can be broken into three categories, 
loosely defined by their commitment to 
the sport. On the lowest rung are semi- 
serious rowers, also known variously as 
“novices” and “recreational” rowers; 
these are folks who row for the fun of it, 
because it’s pretty out on the river, 
because of the challenge, and because 
the sport is a great way to stay in shape. 
This represents the fastest-growing 
category of rowers in the US (largely 
because of growth in the category, 
membership in the US Rowing 
Association has more than doubled in 
the past few years, soaring from about 
12,000 in 1985 to 25,000 in 1988), but 
they're still in the minority hereabouts. 
Most of them congregate upstream, at 
Community Rowing, where they get 
introduced to the sport. Some row for a 
while and give it up; some row 
intermittently; some row when the 
weather's nice and they feel like it — 
ultimately, though, they see it as a form 
of recreation, a hobby. Others get 
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hooked, buy their own boats or move on 
to join a boat club, and in the process 
climb up to the second rung: the serious 
rowers. 

Serious rowers come in several 
varieties: some participate in local or 
regional competitions, some don’t; some 
are active members of their clubs, others 
aren't; some row daily, others don’t. 
What they have in common is passion. 
These are folks who incorporate rowing 
into their lives, who can’t imagine not 
rowing. They talk about rowing over 
dinner, analyzing their stroke, the 
conditions, their boats. They rise at 
inordinately early hours so they can hit 
the water while it’s still flat. They fall into 
a funk when the river freezes and they 
have to face another long winter on the 
Concept II, the high-tech rowing 
machine (or ergometer) of choice among 
rowers. 

And finally, there are the hyper- 
serious rowers, those with national 
aspirations. This is the smallest and most 
fiercely competitive category, an 
obsessive subculture with gnashed teeth. 
It’s made up of folks who sacrifice 
everything — careers, families, sleep — 
in the effort to vie for one of the 80-odd 
spots on the National Team; about 70 of 
them have ascended the rowing ladder to 
earn spots in the Boston Rowing Center, 
a local training program for national- 
team-caliber athletes run out of 
Radcliffe’s and Harvard’s Weld and 
Newell boathouses respectively. And for 
them, rowing becomes less a part of life 
than a life’s purpose. They all know each 
other. They train together all winter, 
running hills at the crack of dawn, lifting 
weights, pulling erg pieces. They hang 
out at the boathouse together; they talk 
about past races, who beat whom by how 
much and when and where, what the 
conditions were like, what strategy they 
used; they discuss things only other 
rowers would appreciate: pitch meters, 
proper placement of the pinky on a 
sweep oar, how many fractions of a 
second Oarsman X or Y knocked off his 
erg time. 

In some ways, that kind of 
obsessiveness speaks to what's special 
about rowing (at least in rowers’ minds) 
and to what's so seemingly arcane to 
outsiders. This is a sport with very little 
glory. Despite its growing popularity, 
rowing is underdeveloped and 
underfunded in this country, an amateur 
sport in the purest sense. It is ignored by 
the media because it’s difficult to capture 
on TV. And despite its physical demands, 
rowing is vastly underappreciated — in 
Europe, crews make front-page news the 
way the Red Sox do here, and oarsmen 
are paid vast sums of money to endorse 

consumer products on TV. 











ley crews 


Here, by contrast, the glory in rowing 
comes from the community itself: 
because no one else does it for them, 
rowers create their own myths and 
legends. They keep their own records, 
speak their own language. A certain 
exclusivity emerges, a sense among 
rowers that they're somehow better than 
other people. But there’s often a certain 
nobility to the attitude, too, a sense that, 
with little public support and few 
tangible rewards, they're carrying ona 
tradition, if not a way of life. 

Of course, the glory also comes from 
the sport itself. Egos and hierarchies 
aside, press any rower to tell you why he 
does it, and chances are he'll talk about 
what it’s like to row. It’s beautiful out 
there — in the fall, you can see the 
reflection of foliage in the water; in the 
early morning, the water, often as flat as 
a sheet of glass, mirrors the whole 
skyline. And when rowing is done well, 
it’s a very total experience, something 
that engages all your senses. You work 
up to a hard, steady pace, the blades pop 
out of the water at the end of the drive, 
then skim back for the next stroke, barely 
brushing the surface of the water. You 
slide along, hear the rush of water 
underneath the boat, feel the muscles in 
your arms, legs, and back all at once, 
watch the path of puddles spread out 
before you on the river. 

Which, not surprisingly, helps explain 
the sport’s growing popularity. Already, 
the rowing community is expanding out 
past the river to Boston Harbor — the 
Harbor Rowing program, now in its fifth 
season, introduces rowers to the sport 
with slightly wider shells to 
accommodate the choppier waters. 
Moves are also afoot to expand access 
to the river to a wider variety of would- 
be rowers: programs for kids, programs 
for high schools that don’t have their 
own boathouses, programs for the 
disabled. 

Such efforts are not without 
controversy. The established community 
tends to eye newcomers with a 
combination of suspicion and alarm — 
it’s crowded out there as it is, the 
argument goes; in peak hours in the 
summer, it’s virtually congested. Those 
arguments, in turn, are greeted with cries 
of outrage and counter-arguments about 
elitism and river politics. 

Such battles, no doubt, will escalate as 
demand for access increases. And they 
speak to the main challenge facing the 
rowing community in the next decade. 
Once asmall, elite group of men who 
had the river virtually to themselves, its 
members have to learn to accommodate 
a new generation of rowers while 
maintaining both the integrity — and the 
safety — of the sport. 0 
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Teenage mothers? Kidsin _ -. « 

prison? Out on the ocean? In 10- 
man boats with seats that don’t move? 
Huh? 

This is not what Thomas Eakins had in 
mind when he painied all those pretty 
pictures. 

It is, however, what Ed McCabe has in 
mind. For the past 10 years, McCabe has 
been running a wild — and wildly 
successful — youth-rawing program that 
takes all the benefits of rowing (character 
building, team spirit, exercise, and fun) 
and delivers them to folks who've 
traditionally been excluded from the 
sport — among them, poor kids, unwed 
mothers, and kids at risk of dropping out 
of school. 

Along with a handful of like-minded 
youth-rowing advocates, McCabe is at 
the forefront of a move to break down 
the barriers of class and education that 
have isolated less advantaged groups 
from the sport. 

Consider the contrast. The 
“traditional” students of rowing are 
generally wealthy white kids from local 
prep schools. McCabe's students are kids 
of color, kids from broken homes, kids. 
with criminal records, kids with kids. The 
“traditional” way to learn is in an eight- 
man shell, on the Charles, with great 
intensity and an accompanying sense of 

duty. McCabe's kids learn about the 
sport in all kinds of ways, and in all kinds 
of water conditions. They start at one of 
the program’s base of operations, at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. They take the T 
out to bases in Hingham and Hull, jump 
in boats, and row out on the open water. 
They row out to islands, back into the 
Harbor, under bridges, whatever. “It is,” 
McCabe says, “a completely different 
experience. We play out there. It’s wild.” 

It is also a struggle. In many ways, 
McCabe's program (whichis run out of 
the Navy Yard Rowing Center, in 
Charlestown, and the Lifesaving 
Museum Rowing Association, in Hull) 

represents a growing natignal effort to 
re-define what rowing is all about. In that 
effort, he’s joined in Boston by just a few 
others: at the John W. McCormack 
School, in Dorchester, principal Bob 
Martin is trying to establish a youth- 
rowing program out on the bay for inner- 
city kids. At the Harbor Rowing Club, 
director Richard Gonci is carrying out a 
two-pronged effort to increase the 
popularity of open-water rowing and to 
introduce more kids to the sport (he’s got 
21 of them out on the water this season). 
And Community Rowing is running 
programs for kids from the Cambridge 
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Rowing pains: a crew from Cambridge. Rindge and Latin prepares to launch. 


Rocking the boat 





The rowing community 


of the future 


by Caroline Knapp 


Rindge and Latin and Boston Latin 
schools, as well as trying to find ways to 
get all kinds of other “non-traditional” 
rowers out on the water — including 
disadvantaged kids, kids who go to 
schools without rowing programs, and 
disabled people. 

Not surprisingly, all of the organizers 
are coming up against a lot of obstacles in 
the process — there’s a good deal of 
tradition busting yet to do. 

Some of the obstacles are financial. 
Rowing equipment is expensive, the 
average eight-man shell running in the 
$20,000 range. Beyond that, there’s not a 
lot of money floating around out there to 
support any kind of program for kids, on 
or off the water. McCabe is among the 
most inventive of youth-rowing 
advocates, scrounging up support from a 





variety of sources. Resourcefulness aside, 
as McCabe puts it, “We’re sucking pond 
water, financially.” 

Other obstacles are logistical. Getting 
groups of inner-city kids onto the river is 
no small feat — Community Rowing, in 
Watertown, the most accessible place for 
kids to learn in terms of programming, is 
the least accessible in terms of 
transportation. 

There are also bureaucratic hurdles. 
The Massachusetts District Commission 
(MDC) has the final authority to approve 
(or disapprove) of the establishment of 
any new programs on local waterways, 
and it’s been somewhat reluctant to 
facilitate new arrangements, Some argue, 
for example, that because college 
boathouses tend to be fairly idle in the 
summer months, they'd make ideal 
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| outlets for youth-rowing programs. The 


MDC’s general position seems to be that 
most new programs should be viewed 
with skepticism until a “master plan” for 
the river's future (something no one 
seems to have) is developed. 

But attitudes are by far the largest 
obstacles. The very idea of introducing a 
nontraditional style of rowing and rower 
stirs up a range of subtle (and sometimes 
not-so-subtle) biases on the part of the 
established rowing community. Flat- 
water rowers have an almost instinctive 
disdain for open-water rowing — they 
see it as less oriented toward technique, 
less perfectionistic, somehow less 
demanding. Any open-water rower will 
tell you that’s not true — one, who 
recently rowed a grueling 21-mile race 
around Cape Ann in three hours and 18 
minutes, put it this way: “I suppose.when 
you put in that much time doing 
something as bizarre as sitting on your 
ass and rowing backwards up a river, you 
have to find some way to rationalize it as 
superior. But to suggest that open-water 
rowing is ‘inferior’ is simply ignorant.” 

Add ineven more significant 
differences and the search for support 
becomes harder still. McCabe, for 
example, is not only rowing in open- 
water; he’s introduced “fixed-seat open- 
water rowing,” rowing in boats with 
seats that don’t slide, as they do in 
traditional rowing shells. The difference 
makes his crafts rowable in the most 
difficult water conditions. The United 
States Rowing Association only very 
recently recognized fixed-seat open- 
water rowing as a competitive category, 
but it’s still considered highly unusual 
around Boston, a community that 
maintains deep roots in the past. 

And then there’s the more general 
question of change: how much of it the 
established community is willing to 
accept and, more important, how much it 
will facilitate. Opinion is divided on the 
question of how welcoming folks on the 
river are to newcomers. The McCormack 
School's Martin says he’s met with a 
surprising degree of openness and 
support; McCabe, by contrast, says his 
kids, in their strange, 10-oared crafts, 
have been “trivialized, humiliated, and 
patronized — it is very difficult.” 

But difficulties aside, there’s no 
question that the traditional community 
will be forced to accommodate new 
groups and their accompanying changes. 
The demand for access is too great, the 
determination on the part of advocates 
too strong. Youth rowing is the first slow 
step in that direction — but it’s a very 
sure one. 

















Pat 
Isenberg 
(1930-1989) 


aturday’s BostoniPhoenix 
Oy Charles River Spfints will take 
place, in large part, thanks to the ° 
enthusiasm and inspiration of Pat 
Isenberg, a guiding light in Boston-area 
rowing, who died at age 59 last Monday 
from injuries sustained in an accident on 
the Charles River. He is survived by his 
wife, Janet, and two children, David and 
Karen. 
Pat was instrumental in'bringing 
together the Charles River Regatta 
Trust, the nonprofit corporation that is 
running the event, and the Phoenix, the 
race sponsor. Phoenix publisher 
Stephen Mindich reflected recently 
about Pat: “As my uncle through 
marriage, he never missed an 
opportunity to encourage me to get the 
Phoenix involved in efforts to open up 
opportunities for less advantaged kids to 
access the river and the sport of rowing. 
It was Uncle Pat's unceasing efforts and 
infectious enthusias: 1 that brought us 
together with Dan Bakinowski of the 
Charles River Regatta Trust and has 
resulted in the first annual Boston 
Phoenix Charles River Sprints. 
Although U..cle Pat won't be there with 
us on Saturday, as corny as it may 
sound, there is no question that his spirit 
will permeate this wonderful event. 
With a special fund to be established in 
his name by the Charles River Trust, to 
which the Phoenix will make the first 
$1000 contribution, and to which all of 
Pat's friends in the rowing community 





are also invited to contribute, Pat 
Isenberg’s love of rowing will touch the 
lives of many, many young people in the 
years to come. I, along with many others 
thank him, and will miss him.” 

Isenberg first became interested in 
rowing 12 years ago, while living in 
New Orleans. After co-founding the 
Vista Shores Rowing Club, which would 
go on to produce a number of junior 
national-champion crews, Isenberg 
moved his family to the Boston area, in 
1980. But he didn’t leave behind his 
enthusiasm for rowing; in no time, 
Isenberg and his son were regularly 
paddling their sculls across Lake Waban. 

After a year the Isenbergs took to the 
Charles River. That fall father and son 
competed separately in the first of many 
Head of the Charles Regattas. David 
would go on to become a New England 
schoolboy sculling champion and a 
varsity member of the Yale crew. Pat 





never won any medals for his prowess 
in ascull, but he will be remembered for 
his efforts outside his boat to introduce 
the sport he loved to a broader audience. 
“Ata time when a lot of resources in 
the US Rowing Association are going 
toward polishing up our international 
team, Pat saw the need to open up the 
sport to young people,” says D'Arcy 
MacMahon, a trustee of the Head of the 
Charles Regatta and one of the race's 
founders. After joining the Cambridge 
Boat Club Isenberg started an informal 
youth program for the children of his 
fellow members, and would later extend 
rowing’s reach to a far less likely group 
— the students of the John McCormack ' 
Middle School, at Columbia Point. 
Perhaps Isenberg’s greatest 
contribution toward breaking down 
rowing’s barriers was his involvement in 
the Watertown-based Community 
Rowing organization. As a founder and 


member of the board of directors, 
Isenberg helped establish the public 
rowing club as a place where anyone 
who wanted to could learn to row, 
without spending a fortune. “It’s 
helping to break down the elitist image 
of rowing,” says Pat's son. “He took 
great pride in that.” 

Over the years Isenberg was also an 
active volunteer for the Head of the 
Charles, receiving the Charles Attager 
trophy in 1984 for outstanding 
contributions to the annual race. 
Himself a successful businessman — 
after leaving his position as divisional 
merchandise manager for Jordan Marsh, 
he started Best Shoes, a footwear 
business with stores in Boston and 
Nashua — Isenberg brought a much 
needed marketing savvy to the regatta. 
“Though the Head of the Charles is 
proud of its noncommercial nature,” 
MacMahon remarks, “Pat sensed that 
the regatta might some day need to be 
more marketing oriented. Whether it 
means working with a corporate 
sponsor or increasing advertising in our 
programs, Pat's work kept us thinking 
about the future.” 

In spite of the enormous time 
commitment his efforts required, 
Isenberg still maintained a regular 
rowing schedule, and annually entered 
the master’s or veteran's singles race in 
the Head of the Charles. At an extreme 
disadvantage because of his height — at 
5-4, he was often a foot shorter than his 
opponent — Isenberg was happy just to 
compete. “He was in his element on the 
dock at the Cambridge Boat Club, oars 
in hand and sweat on his brow, talking 
about rowing,” his son recalls. Adds 
MacMahon, “Pat's philosophy was that 
to row the race was a great thing, to win 
it might be even better, but to love it was 
the greatest of all.” 0 
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